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OLITICAL cxconomy, confidered as a branch of the frlenvs 
of a ſtateſman or legiſlator, propoſes two diſtinct objects; f 


Bo OR 
V. 
— 


do pravide a plentiful revenue or ſubſiſtence for the people, or Inuodocdon. 


more properly to enable them to provide ſuch a revenue or ſubſiſt- 
ence for themſelves; and ſecondly, to ſupply the ſtate or common- 
wealth with a revenue ſufficient for the _ ſervices. | It propoſes 
to mene both the people and the FOO LS 1 

13 q) 

Tus different progreſs of opoleace j in different ; ages * nations, 
bas given occaſion to two different ſyſtems of political cxconomy, 
with regard to enriching the people. The one may be called 
the ſyſtem of commerce, the other that of agricul ture. 1 ſhall 
* endeavour: to explain both. a8 fully and diſtinctly as. I can, and ſhall 
begin with the ſyſtem of commerce. It is the modern ſyſtem, and 
is beſt underſtood in our own country and in our own times. 
VoL. Il | * B 
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my 07 the Principle 74 commercial, or mercantile Stem. 
= 9, + $60 Sb wt 
HAT wealth conſiſts in money, or in gold and filver, is a 
pöpufhr hotfon' whith tba Arts oi the double func- 


tion of money, as the inſtrumept pf, commerce, and as the mea- 
ſure of value. In conſequence of its being the inſtrument of com- 
mcg) when $ we aw money we (Gan more ready obtain what- 
ever elſe we have occaſion for, than by means of any other com- 
modity. The great affair, we always find, is to get money. When 
that is obtained, there is no -difficulty, 3 in making any ſubſequent 
purchaſe. In conſequence of its being” the* meaſure of value, we 
eſtimate that of allo other tonimbgitics, by the quantity of money 
which they will exchange for. e ſay of a rich man that he is 
worth a great deal, and of a poor man that he is worth very little 
money. A frugal man, or a man eager to be rich, 18. ſaid to love 


money; and a careleſs, a generous, or a profuſe man; is ſaid to be 
ndiffefent about it To gro rich ãs te get money; and wealth pd 

© Tmoniey, in ſhort, are, in We een nene every 
— ai! bivoig o gi W mm 
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i; 11 *7 ' 


1 mals Sey, in the 4 manner 10 man, is FRY 
pofed to be a country abounding in money; and to heap up gold 
and ſilver i in any country is ſuppoſed to be the readieſt way to en- 
lich it. For ſome time after the diſcovery of America, the firſt 
enquiry of che Spaniards, when they arrived upon any unknown 
"coaſt, uſed to be, if there was any gold or ſilver to be found in 
"the neightiourhb6a: By the information which they received, they 
Judged whether it Was worth while to make a ſettlement there, or 
"if che country Was worth the N er * Plano Carpino, a monk 

* 8 | 4 - ſent 
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ſent ambafladdr From the; king H Franck to one of the ſons of — P. 


the famous Gengis Khan, ſays that the. Tartars uſed frequently. ———- 


to aſk him if there was plenty of ſheep and oxen in the kingdom 
of France. Their enquiry had the ſame object with that of the 
Spaniards. They wanted to know if the country was rich enough 
to be worth the conquering. Among the Tartars, as among all 
other nations of ſhepherds, who are generally ignorant of the 
uſe of money, cattle are the . inſtruments of commerce and the 
meaſures of value. Wealth, therefore, according to them, con- 

ſiſted in cattle, as according to the Spaniards it cohſiſted in gold 
and ſilver. Of the two, the Tartar pc” perhaps, was the g 
| nenre@it6:The truck.” At 0: "hte 0 Denen paO⁰ Vi 


— 


gf 2% „ 005 199; rd a; | 
M. n remarks a  diſtinition 1 money and al 
" moveable goods. All other moveable goods, he ſays, are of ſo 
conſumable a nature that the wealth which conſiſts in them cannot 
be much depended on, and a nation which abeunds in them one 
year may, without any exportation, but merely by their own waſte 
and extravagance, be in great want of them the next. Money, on 
the contrary, is a ſteady friend, which, - though it may travel about 
from hand to hand, yet if it can be kept from going out of the 
country, is not very liable to be waſted and conſumed. Gold and 
ſilver, therefore, are, according to him, the moſt: ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial part of the moveable wealth of a nation, and to multiply 
thoſe metals ought, he thinks, upon chat account, to be the Bert 
ee its been . e S ˙· AAA 


SI 


3 PIN * if a nation Gul be Adams PO all the 
world, it would be of no conſequence how much, or how little 
money circulated- in it. The conſumable goods which were cir- 
culated by means of this money, would only be exchanged for a 
grenter or a {maller number of pieces; but the real wealth or Poverty 
B 2 of 
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B 09 R of the country, they allow, would' depend altogether upon the 
| a abundance or ſcarcity of thoſe conſumable goods, But it is other-: 
wiſe, they think, with countries which have connections with! fo- 
1 | _ reign nations, and which are obliged to carry on foreign wars, and 

| to maintain fleets and armies in diſtant countries. This, they fay, 
1 27 cannot be done, but by ſending abroad money to pay them with; 
TH 5 and a nation cannot ſend much money abroad, unleſs it has a good 
deal at home. Every ſuch nation, therefore, muſt endeavour in 
time of peace to accumulate gold and ſilver, that, when Ser 
n it _ have whenewithal to carry on en wars. 


ol. — * — — — 


In conſetguenee ol theſe e notions, all the different. nations 
of Europe have ftudied, though to little purpoſe, every poſlible - 
means of accumulating gold and filver in their reſpective countries. 

1 Spain and Portugal, the proprietors of the principal mines which 

_ ſupply Europe with thoſe metals, have either prohibited their ex- 
portation under the ſevereſt penalties, or ſubjected it to a conſiderable 

Þ duty. The like prohibition ſeems antiently to have made a part of 
the policy of moſt other European nations. It is even to be found, 

where we ſhould leaſt of all expect to find it, in ſome old Scotch acts 

of parliament, which forbid under heavy penalties) the carrying 
gold or filver forth of the kingdom, + e like e nen took 

Place both. i in France and : n | 


- he ok 32 3 5 


9 


Warn thoſe 83 8 commereial, 05 mercliants "nd 
this prohibition, upon many occaſions, extremely 1nconyenient, 
They could frequently buy more advantageouſly with gold and flver 
than with any other commodity, the foreign goods which they 
wanted, either to import. into their own, or to carry to ſome other 
foreign country. They remonſtrated „therefore, l this prob 15 
bition as hurtful to trade. | 


- 
pe — — — —— a —— 
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| THEY repreſented, firſt, that the exportation of gold and ſilver in © 1 * F. 
ander to purchaſe foreign goods, did not always diminiſh the quantity — 
of thoſe metals in the kingdom. That, on the contrary, it might 
frequently increaſe that quantity; becauſe if the conſumption of fo- 
reign goods was not thereby increaſed in the country, thoſe goods 
might be re-exported to foreign countries, and being there ſold for 
a large profit, might bring back much more treaſure than was ori- 
ginally ſent out to purchaſe them. Mr. Mun compares this opera- 
tion of foreign trade to the ſeed-time and harveſt of agriculture, © If 
« weonly behold,” ſays he, © the actions of the huſbandman in the 
& ſeed-time, when he caſteth away much good corn into the ground, 

1 we ſhall account him rather a madman than a huſbandman. But 
„ when we conſider his labours in the harveſt, which is the end 
he of his endeavours, we ſhall find che worth and plentiful increaſe | | 
« of his actions. 1 £ 5 | | 


Tux r repreſented, ad that this prohibition could not | 
kinder the exportation of gold and filver, which, on account of 
the ſmallneſs of their bulk in proportion to their value, could eafily | 
be ſmuggled abroad. That this exportation could only be prevented | "LY | 
by a proper attention to, what they called, the balance of trade. | 
That when the country exported to a greater value than it imported, 
a balance became due to it from foreign nations, which was neceſ- 
ſarily paid to it in gold and filver, and thereby increaſed the quan- 
tiry of thoſe metals in the kingdom. But that when it imported 
to a greater value than it exported, a contrary balance became 
due to foreign nations, which was neceſſarily paid to them in the 
fame manner, and thereby diminiſhed that quantity. That in this 
caſe to prohibit the exportation of thoſe metals could not prevent it, 
but only, by making it more dangerous, render it more expenſive. 
That the exchange was thereby turned more againſt the country 
which owed the balance, than it otherwiſe might have been; the 
merchant who nn a bill upon the foreign country being 
obliged 


* 
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WS: 00 K oi iged to pay the banker who ſold it, not only for the natural 
CALL rifk; trouble And expence of ſending the money thither, but for 
bo che extfaordinary riſk ariſing from the prohibition. But that the 
1 | more the exchange was againſt any country, the more the balance 
| 6f trade became neceſſarily againſt it; the money of that country 
becoming neceſſarily of ſo much leſs value, in compariſon with that 
| of the country to which the balance was due. That if the de- 
| . change between England and Holland, for example, was five per 
| cent. againſt England, it would require a hundred and five 
. ounces of ſilver in England to purchaſe'a bill for a hundred outices 
| of. flv er! in Holland: that a hundred and- five ounces of filver i in 
England, therefore, would be warth only a hundred ounces of 
ſilver in Holland, and would purchaſe only a proportionable quan- 
tity of Dutch goods: but that a hundred ounces of "ſilver in Hol- 
land, on the contrary, would be worth a hundred and five outices 
in England, and would purchaſe 'a proportionable quantity of 
Engliſh goods: That the Engliſh goods which were ſold to Holland 
would be ſold ſo much cheaper; and the Dutch goods which were 
ſold to England, ſo much dearer, by the difference of the ex- 
change; that the one would draw ſo much leſs Dutch money to 
England, and the other ſo much more Engliſh money to Holland, 
as this difference amounted to: and that the balance of trade, 
therefore, would neceſſarily be ſo much more againſt England, 
and would require a greater balance of gold and ſilver to be ex- 
e to Holland, a LS | 
Tron arguments were partly ſolid and ns Gophiſtical. They 
were ſolid ſo far as they aſſerted that the exportation of-gold and 
ſilver in trade might frequently beyadvantageous to the country. 
They were ſolid too in aſſerting that no prohibition eould prevent 
their exportation, when private people found any advantage in ex- 
porting them. But they were ſophiſtical in ſuppoſing, chat either 
| | to 
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of trade, ,ithout, any ſuch attention, never fails to ſupply in the 
proper quantity. They were ſophiſtical too, perhaps, in aſſerting 
that dhe high price of exchapge necſſarily increaſed, what, they 
called, the ;upfayourable balance of trade, or occaſioned the ex- 
portation of a greater quantity of gold and ſilver. That high 


price, indeed, Was extremely diſadvantageous to the merchants 


49. ia 49, augment, the quantity af thoſe metals required 8785 
mare fhe ,attention. of government, than. to preſerye or to augment — 
the quantity af any ther uſęful commodities. which the freedom | 


ho had any, money to pay an, foreign. countries. They paid ſo 
much dearer, for the bills which their bankers granted them upon 


thoſe countries. But thoygh the riſk ariſing from, the prohibition 


might occaſion, ſome extraordinary expence to the bankers, it would 
not neceſſarily, carry, any more money out of the country. This 
. expence., would, generally be all laid out in, the country, in ſmug- 


Sling the money out of it, and could ſeldom occaſion the export- 


ation of a ſingle ſix-pence beyond the preciſe ſum drawn for. 
The high price of exchange too would naturally diſpoſe the mer- 
chants to endeavour to make their exports nearly balance their im- 
ports, in order that they might have this high exchange to pay 
upon as ſmall a. ſum as poſſible. The high price of. exchange, be- 


fides, muſt neceſſarily, have operated as a tax, in raiſing the price of 
foreign goods, and thereby diminiſhing their conſumption, Jt. 


would tend, therefore, not to increaſe, but to diminiſh, what they 


called, the unfavourable balance of trade, and conſequently 0 ex- 
- Joniatipn, of . and ſilver. 


Suan as. thew were, however, thoſe arguments convinced the- 
people. to whom they were addreſſed. They were addreſſed by: 
| merchants | to parliaments, and to the councils of princes, to 
nobles and to country gentlemen; by thoſe who were ſuppoſed to 
underſtand trade, to thoſe who were conſcious to themſelves that: 
they knew nothing about the matter. That foreign trade. enrichedi 


the: 
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B Oc 8 k. the country, experience demonſtrated to the nobles and country 
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— gentlemen, as well as to the merchants; but how, or in What 
mannet, none of them well knew. The merchante knew perfectly 

in what manner it enriched themſelves. It was their 'buſineſs to 
know it. But to know in what manner it enriched the country, 


'was no part of their buſineſs. This ſubject” never came itito their 
conſideration, but when they had occaſion to apply to their country 


for ſome change in the laws relating to foreign trade. It then 


became neceſſary to ſay ſomething” about the beneficial effects of 
foreign trade, and the manner in which thoſe effects were obſtructed 
by the laws as they then ſtood. To the judges who were to decide 


the buſineſs, it appeared a moſt ſatisfaQory account of the matter, 
when they were told that foreign trade brought money into the 
country, but that the laws in queſtion hindered it from bringing fo 


much as it otherwiſe would do. Thoſe arguments thetefore pro- 
duced the wiſhed- for effect. The prohibition of exporting gold and 


filver was in France and England confined to the coin of thoſe re- 


ſpective countries. The exportation of foreign coin and of bullion 
was made free. In Holland, and in ſome other places, this liberty 
was extended even to the coin of the country. The attention of 
government was turned away from guarding againſt the exportation 


of gold and filver, to watch over the balance of trade, as the only 
cauſe which could occaſion any augmentation or diminution of 


thoſe metals. From one fruitleſs care it was turned away to an- 


other care much more intricate, much more embarrafling, and juſt 


equally fruitleſs. The title of Mun's book, England's Treaſure 
in Foreign Trade, became a fundamental maxim in the political 
ceconomy, not of England only, but of all other commercial 
countries. The inland or home trade, the moſt important of all, 
the trade in which an equal capital affords the greateſt revenue, and 
creates the greateſt employment to the people of the country, was 
conficered as ſubſidiary only to foreign trade. It neither brought 


money into the country, it was ſaid, nor carried any out of it. 
9 | The 
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The country tele could never become either richer or poorer by CH boy P. 


means of it, except ſo far as its proſperity or decay might . 3 
influence the ſtate of foreign trade. 


”r of COUNTRY that has no mines of 1 its « own . mult undoubtedly 
draw its gold and falver from foreign countries, in the ſame manner 
as one that has no vineyards of its own. muſt draw its wines. It 
does not ſeem neceſſary, however, that the attention of government 
ſhould be more turned towards the one than towards the other ob- 
jet. A country that has wherewithal to buy wine, will always get 
the wine which it has occaſion for; and a country that has where- 
withal to buy gold and ſilver, will never be in want of thoſe metals. 
They are to be bought for a certain price like all other commodities,” 
and as they are the price of all other commodities, ſo all other com- 
modities are the price of thoſe metals. We truſt with perfect ſecu- 
rity that the freedom of trade, without any attention of 'govern-' 

ment, will always ſupply us with the wine which we have occaſion: 
for: and we may truſt with equal ſecurity that it will always ſup- 
ply us with all the gold and ſilver which we can afford to purchaſe 
or to employ, either in circulating our commodities, or ini other 


Tus quantity of every commodity which human induſtry can 
either purchaſe or produce, naturally regulates itſelf in every country 
according to the effectual demand, or according to the demand of 
thoſe who are willing to pay the whole rent, labour and profits which 


muſt be paid in order to prepare and bring it to market. But no 
commodities regulate themſelves more eaſily or more exactly accord- 
ing to this effectual demand than gold and ſilver; becauſe on account 
of the ſmall bulk and great value of thoſe metals, no commodities 
can be more eaſily tranſported from one place to another, from the 
places where they are cheap, to thoſe where they are dear, from the 

Vol. II. N C places 
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B Eg K places where they exceed, to thoſe where they fall ſhort of this _ 
—feqcval demand, If there was in England, for example, an ef- 


fectual demand for an additional quantity of gold, a packet-boat 
could bring from Liſbon, or from wherever elſe it was to be had, 
fifty tuns of gold, which could be coined into more than five mil-- 


lions of guineas. But if there was an effectual demand for grain: | 


to the ſame value, to import it would require, at five guineas- a 
tun, a million of tuns of ſhipping, or a thouſand ſhips of a 


thou ſand tuns each. The 17 of England n not 0 unn 


e 2 * 


Wann the . of gold and fitror wipes into any country 
exceeds the effectual demand, no vigilance of government can 
prevent their exportation. All the ſanguinary laws of Spain and 
Portugal are not able to keep their gold and ſilver at home. The 
continual importations from Peru and Brazil exceed the effectual 
demand of thoſe countries, and fink the price of thofe metals there 
below that in the neighbouring countries. If, on the contrary, 
in any partieular country their quantity fell ſnort of the effectual 
demand, ſo as to raiſe their price above that of the neighbouring 
countries, the government would have no occaſion to take any 
pains to import them. If it was even to take pains to 8 
their importation, it would not be able to effectuate it. Thoſe 
metals, when the Spartans had got wherewithal to purchaſe then, 
broke through all the barriers which the laws of -Eycurgus oppoſed: 
to their entrance into Lacedemon. All the ſanguinary laws of 
the euſtoms are not able to prevent the importation of the teas 
of the Dutch and Gottenburgh Eaſt India companies; becauſe 
ſomewhat cheaper than thoſe of the Britiſh company. A pound 
of tea, however, is about a hundred times the bulk of one of 
the higheſt prices, ſixteen ſhillings, that is commonly paid for 
it in ſilver, and more than two thouſand times the bulk of the 
ſame 
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ſame price in gold, and ee wy ſo rt times more dif- 
n to fnvggle, 


I, 


| Tr is Jane owing to the — A of gold 8 and filver 
from the places where they abound to thoſe where they are wanted, 


that the price of thoſe metals does not fluQuate contiaually like that 


of the greater part of other commodities, which are hindered by 


their bulk from ſhifting their ſituation, when the market happens 


to be either over or underſtoeked with them. The price of thoſe 
metals, indeed, is not altogetber exempted from variation, but the 
changes to which it is liable are generally flow, gradual, and uni- 
form. In Europe, for example, it is ſuppoſed, without much 


foundation, perhaps, that, during the courſe- of the preſent and 


preceding century, they have been conſtantly, but gradually, ſink- 
ing in their value, on account of the continual importations from 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. But to make any ſudden change in the 
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price of gold and ſilver, ſo as to raiſe or lower at once, ſenſibly 


and remarkably, the money price of all other commodities, requires 
ſuch a revolution in commerce as that occafioned by the diſcovery 
of America. | 


IF, notwithſtanding all this gold and Giver ſhould at any time 
fall ſhort in a country which has wherewithal to purchaſe them, 
there are more expedients for ſupplying their place, than that of 
almoſt * any other commodity, If the materials of manufacture 
are wanted, induſtry muſt ſtop. If proviſions are wanted, the 


people muſt ſtarve. But if money is wanted, barter will ſupply 


its place, though with a good deal of inconveniency, Buying and 
ſelling upon credit, and the different dealers compenſating their 
_ credits with one another, once a month or once a year, will ſupply 
it with leſs inconveniency. A well regulated paper money will 


ſupply i it, not only without any inconveniency, but, in ſome caſes, 
C 2 with 
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B 0 4 K with ſome advantages. Upon every account, therefore, the atten- 
— tion of government never was ſo unneceſſarily employed, as when 
directed to watch over the preſervation or increaſe of the derne 

Lan rae 114th | | | | 


No complaint, however, is more common than that of a ſcarcity 
of money. Money, like wine, muſt always be ſcarce with thoſe 
who have neither wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to borrow it. 

j 15 Thoſe who have either, will ſeldom be in want either of the money, 
| or of the wine which they have occaſion for. This complaint, 
| N however, of the ſcarcity of money, is not always confined to im- 
provident ſpendthrifts. It is ſometimes general through a whole 
mercantile town, and the country in its neighbourhood, Over= 
trading is the common cauſe of it. Sober men, whoſe projects 
| | have been diſproportioned to their capitals, are as likely to have 
| neither wherewithal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, as pro- 
| | digals whoſe expence has been difproportioned to their revenue. 
| Before their projects can be brought to bear, their ſtock is gone, and 
bs their credit with it. They run about every where to borrow money, 
and every body tells them that they have none to lend. Even ſuch 
general complaints of the ſcarcity of money do not always prove 
that tlie uſual number of gold and filver pieces are not circulating 
In the country, but that many people want thoſe pieces who have 
nothing to give for them. When the profits of trade happen to 
be greater than ordinary, overtrading becomes a general error both 
among great and fmall dealers. They do not always ſend more 
money abroad than uſual, but they buy upon credit both at home 
and abroad, an unufual quantity of goods, which they ſend to 
ſome diſtant market, in hopes that the returns will come in before 
the demand for payment. The demand comes before the returns, 
and they have nothing at hand, with which they can either pur- 
chaſe money, or give fold ſecurity for borrowing. Tt is not any 


ſcarcity 
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ſcarcity of gold and filver, but the difficulty which ſuch people find C 4 6 p. 
in borrowing, and which their ereditors find in getting payment. 


chat occaſiotis the genera? Ts ev of the f of N 


17 an be to . to go. 1 niir to prove, that 
wealth does not conſiſt in money, or in gold and ſilver; but in what 
money purchaſes, and is valuable only for purchaſing. Money, no 


doubt, makes always a part of the national capital; but it has al- 


ready been ſhown. that it generally makes but a ſmall part, and al 
Ways the * ann Wann it. | 


Ir; is not becauſe wealth cophith.s more e eſſentially in money than in 


with money, than to buy money with goods; but becauſe money 


is the known and eſtabliſhed inſtrument of commerce, for which 


every thing is readily given in exchange, but which. is not always 
with equal readineſs to be got in exchange for every thing. The 
greater part of goods beſides are more periſhable than money, and 
he may frequently ſuſtain a much greater loſs by keeping them. 
When his goods are upon: hand, too, he is more liable to ſuch 


demands for money as he may not be able to anſwer, than when 


he has got their price in his coffers. Over and above all this, 
his profit ariſes more directly from ſelling than from buying; 


and he is upon all theſe accounts generally much more anxious 


to exchange his goods for money, than his money for goods. 
But though a particular merchant, with abundance of goods in- 
his: warehouſe, may ſometimes be ruined by not being able to 
ſell them in time, a nation or country is not liable to the ſame 
accident. The whole capital of a merchant frequently conſiſts in 
periſhable goods deſtined, for purchaſing money. But it is but a. 
very ſmall part of the annual. produce of the land and labour of, 


a country which can ever he deſtined for purchaſing gold and ſilver 


from 


goods, that the merchant finds it generally more eaſy to buy goods 
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SY 1 K from their neighbours. The far greater part is eirculated and 
tes conſumed among themſelves ; and even of the, ſurplus which is 


— 


ſent abroad, the greater part is generally deſtined for the purchaſe 
of other foreign goods. Though gold and ſilver, therefore, could 


not be had in exchange for the goods deſtined to purchaſe them, 
the nation would not be ruined. It might, indeed, ſuffer ſome 
loſs and inconvenjency, and be forced upon ſome” of thoſe expe- 
dients which | are neeeſſary fbr fupplying the place of money. 


The annual produce ef its land and labour, however, would be 
the ſame, or very nearly the fame, as uſual, becauſe the fame, or 


very nearly the ſame conſumable capital would be employed in 
maintaining it. And though goods do not always draw money ſo 
readily as money dra ws goods, in the long-run they draw it more 
neceſſarily than even it draws them. Goods can ſerve many other 


purpoſes beſides purchaſing money, but money can ſerve no other 
purpoſe beſides purchaſing goods. Money, therefore, neceſſarily 


runs after goods, but goods do not always or neceſſarily run after 


money. The man who buys, does not always mean to ſell again, 
but frequently to uſe or to conſume; whereas he who ſells, always 


means to buy again. The one may frequently have done the whole, 
but the other can never have done more than the one-half of his 


buſineſs. It is not for its own fake that men defire money, but for 
the ſake of what they can n purchaſe witk it. 


CoNSUMA BLE COT vs it is is ſaid, are ſoon deftroyed; where- 
as gold and ſilver are of a more durable nature, and, were it not 
for this continual exportation, might be accumulated for ages to- 
gether, to the incredible augmentation of the real wealth of the 
country. Nothing, therefore, it is pretended, can be more diſ- 
advantageous to any country, than the trade which conſiſts | in the 
exchange of ſuch laſting for ſuch periſhable commodities. We do 
not, however, reckon that trade diſadvantageous which conſiſts 

| in 
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in the exchange of the hardware of England for the wines of © 1 
France; and yet hardware is a very durable commodity, and was 3 
it not for this continual exportation, might too be accumulated 
for ages together, to the incredible augmentation of the pots and 
pans of the country. But it readily occurs that the number of 
ſuch utenſils is in every country neceffarily | limited by the ufe which 
'there is for them; that it would be abſurd to have more pots 
and pans than were neceſſary for cooking the victuals uſually 
conſumed there; and that if the quantity of. victuals were to in- 
creaſe, the number of pots and pans would readily increaſe along 
with it, a part of the increaſed quantity of victuals being employed 
in purchaſing them, or in maintaining an additional number of 
workmen whoſe buſineſs it was to make them. It ſhould as readily 
occur that the quantity of gold and ſilver is in every country limited 
by the ufe which there is for thoſe metals; z that their uſe conſiſts 
in circulating: commodities as coin, and in affording a ſpecies of 
: houſhold furniture as plate; that the quantity of coin in every 
country is regulated by the value of the commodities Which are 
to be circulated by it: "increaſe that value, and immediately a 
part of it will be ſent abroad to purchaſe, wherever it is to he = . 
the additional quantity of coin requiſite for circulating them: $: 
that the quantity of plate is regulated by the number and wealth of 1 
thoſe private families who. chuſe to indulge themſelves in that ſort | 
of magnificence : increaſe the number and wealth of ſuch families, | 
and a part of this increaſed wealth will moſt probably be employed a 
in purchaſing, wherever it is to be found, an additional quantity 
of plate: that to attempt to inereaſe the wealth of any country, | 
either- by introducing / or by detaining i in it an unneceſſary quantity | 
of gold and filver, is as abſurd. ; as it would be to attempt to increaſe - | 1 
the good cheer of! private families, by obliging them to keep an un- | 
neceſſary number of kitchen utenſils. As the expence of purchaſ-- 
ing thoſe unneceſſary utenſils would diminiſh inſtead of increaſing : | | 


. | | either 
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either the quantity or goodneſs of the family proviſions; ſo the 


expence of purchaſing an unneceſſary quantity of gold and ſilver 
muſt, in every country, as neceſſarily diminiſh the wealth which 
feeds, cloaths, and lodges, which maintains and employs the people. 


Gold and filver, whether i in the ſhape of coin ox of plate, are utenſils, 
it muſt be remembered, as much as the furniture of the kitchen. 

Increaſe the uſe for them, increaſe the conſumable. commodities 
which are to be circulated, managed, and prepared by means of 
them, and you will infallibly increaſe the quantity; but if you at- 
tempt, by extraordinary means, to increaſe the quantity, you. will 


a8 infallibly diminiſh the uſe and even the quantity too, which in 


thoſe metals can. never be greater than what the uſe requires. Were 
they ever to be accumulated beyond this quantity, their tranſpor- 
tation is ſo eaſy, and the loſs which attends their lying idle and un- 


employed ſo great, chat no law could prevent their being immedi- 
ately ſent out t of the country. | ö 


11 
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Ir is not always neceſſary to accumulate gold and filver, i in or- 
der to enable a country to carry on foreign wars, and to maintain 
fleets and armies in diſtant countries. Fleets and armies are main- 
tained, not with gold and ſilver, but Wick conſumable goods. The 


nation which, from the annual produce of its domeſtic induſtry, 


from the annual revenue ariſing out of its lands, labour, and con- 
ſumable ſtock, has wherewithal to purchaſe thoſe conſumable goods 


in diſtant countries, can maintain foreign wars there. 


A NATION may n the pay and ENT of an army in 
a diſtant country three different ways; by ſending abroad either, 
firſt, ſome part of its accumulated gold and ſilver; or,- ſecondly, 
ſome part of the annual produce of its manufactures; ; or laſt of all, 
ſome part of its annual rude produce. 
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Tux gold and filver which can properly be conſidered as accumu- © 47 P, 
lated or ſtored up in any country, may be diſtinguiſhed into three — 


parts; firſt, the circulating money; ſecondly, the plate of private 
families; and laſt of all, the money which may have been collected 
by ny you ame and a * 1 the any. of tre _— 


In 10 


* * can dom "LN! that * can ka ſpared vin. the eir- 
culning: money of the country; becauſe in that there can ſel- 
dom be much redundancey. The value of goods annually bought 
and ſold in any country requires a certain quantity of money to 
circulate and diſtribute chem to their proper conſumers, and can 
give employment to no more. The channel of circulation neceſſa- 
rily draws to itſelf a ſum ſufficient to fill it, and never admits 
any more. Something; however, is generally withdrawn from this 
channel in the caſe of foreign war. By the great number of people 
who are maintained abroad, fewer are maintained at home. Fewer 
goods are circulated there, and leſs. money becomes neceſſary to 
circulate; them. An extraordinary quantity of paper money, of 
ſome ſort or other too, ſuch as exchequer notes, navy bills, and 


bank bills in England, is generally iſſued upon ſuch occaſions, and 
by ſupplying the place of circulating gold and ſilver, gives an op- 
portunity of ſending a greater quantity of it abroad. All this, how- 
ever, could afford but a poor reſource for maintaining a Tree wur, 


of great ex pence and . Vn duration, |. 


As 98 


Tan melting 8 the plate of private families, has upon every 


occaſion been found a ſtill more inſignificant one. . The French, 
in the beginning of the laſt war, did not derive ſo GP advantage 


from this expedient as to compenſate the loſs of the faſhion, 


4138 


"Tur accumulated treaſures of the prince have; in former times, 


afforded a much greater and more laſting reſource. Ia the preſent 
times, if you Except the king of Pruſſia, to accumulate treaſure 


J 


ſeems to be no part of the policy of Rs Int Princes. 
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Tux funds which maintained the foreign wars of the preſent gen- 
/ tury, the moſt expenſive perhaps whick hiſtory records, ſeem to have 
had little dependency upon the exportation either of the circulating 
money, or of the plate of private families, or of the treaſure of the 
prince. The laſt French war coſt Great Britain upwards of ninety 
millions, including not only the ſeventy-five millions of new debt 
that was contracted, but the additional two ſhillings in the pound 
land. tax, and what was annually borrowed of the finking fund; 
More than two-thirds' of this expence was laid out in diſtant coun- 
tries; in Germany, Portugal, America, in the ports of the Medi- 
terranean, in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The kings of England had 
no accumulated treaſure. We never heard of any extraordinary 
quantity of plate being melted down. The circulating: gold and 
filver of the country had not been ſuppoſed to exceed eighteen mil- 
lions. Since the late recoinage of the gold, however, it is believed 
to have been a good deat under-rated. Let us fuppoſe, therefore, 
according to the moſt exaggerated eomputation which I remem- 
ber to have either ' ſeen or heard of, that, gold and filver to- 
gether, it amounted to thirty millions.” Had the war been carried 
on, by means of our money, che whole of it muſt, even accord- 
ing to this computation, have been ſent out and returned again 
at leaſt twice, in a period of between ſix and ſeven years. Should 
this be ſuppoſed, it would afford the moſt decifive argument to de- 

monſtrate how unneceſſary it is for government to watch over the 
preſervation of honey, ſince upon this ſuppoſition the whole money 
of che country muſt have gone from it and retufned to it again, two 
different times in fo ſhort a period, without any body 8 Enowing any 
thing of the matter, The channel of circulation, however, v never ap” 
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people wanted 33 had hae} to pay for it. The 
profits of foreign trade, indeed, were greater than uſual during the 
whole war; ;, but eſpecially towards the end of it. This occaſioned, 
what it always .gccahons, a general overtrading in all the ports of 
Great Britain ; and this ** ocgaſioned the uſual complaint of the 


2 ſcarcity 
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ſcarcity of money, which always follows overtrading. Many peo- © ** P, 


to borrow it; and becauſe: the debtors found it difficult to borrow, 
the creditors: found it difficult to get payment. Gold and filver, 
however, were generally to be had for their —_ wy thoſe who had 
that value to * for them.” | e 


Tux enormous expence of the late war, therefore, muſt have 
been chiefly defrayed, not by the exportation of gold and filver, but 
by that of Britiſh commodities of ſome kind or other. When the 
government, or thoſe who acted under them, contracted with a 
merchant for a remittance to ſome foreign country, he would 
naturally endeavour: to pay his foreign correſpondent, upon whom 
he had granted a bill, by ſending abroad rather commodities, than 
gold and, ſilver, . If the commodities of Great Britain were not in 
demand in that. country, he would endeavour to ſend them to ſome 
other country, in which he could purchaſe, a. bill upon that country. 
The. tranſportation of commodities, when properly ſuited to. the 


market, is always attended with a conſiderable profit; whereas that 


of gold and filver is ſcarce ever attended with any. When thoſe 
metals are, ſent abroad i in order to purchaſe foreign commodities, the 
merchant? s profit ariſes, not from the purchaſe, but from the ſale 
of the returns. But when they are ſent abroad merely to pay a 

debt, he gets no returns, and conſequently no profit. He naturally, 
therefore, exerts his invention to find out a way of paying his 
foreign debts, rather by the exportation of commodities than by 
that of gold and ſilver. The great quantity of Britiſh goods ex- 
ported during the courſe of the late war, without bringing back any 


returns, is accordingly remarked by che author of The Preſent 
State of the Nation. 


14 1 


Bxsrpzs the three forts of gold and filder abode meßtlonslz ters 
is in al great commercial countries a good deal of bullion ater- 


D 2 nately 


ple wanted it, who had neither wherewithal to buy it, nor credit Tri 
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nately imported and exported for the purpoſes of foreign trade. 


Anis bullion, as it circulates: among different commercial countries 


in the ſame manner as the national coin circulates in every particular 


country, may be conſidered: as the money of the great mercantile 
republick. The national coin receives its movement and direc- 
tion from the commodities circulated within the precin&s of each 
particular country : the money of the mercantile republick, from 
thoſe circulated between different countries. | Both ate employed 
in facilitating exchanges, the one between different individuals 
of the fame, the other between thoſe of different nations. Part 
of this money of the great mercantile republick may have been, 
and probably was, employed in carrying on the late war. In 
time of a general war, it is natural to ſuppoſe that a movement 
and direction ſhould be impreſſed upon it, different from what 
it uſually follows in profound peace; chat it ern circulate 1 more 
there, and in the neighbouring countries, the pay and proviſions 
of the different armies. But whatever part of this money of the 
mercantile republick, Great Britain may have annually employed 
in this manner, it muſt have been annually purchaſed, either with 


Britiſh commodities, or with ſomething elſe that had been pur- 


chaſed with them; which ſtill brings us back to commodities, to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the country, as the: 
ultimate reſources which enabled us to carry on the war. It is na- 


tural indeed to ſuppoſe, that ſo great an annual expence muſt | FEE 


been defrayed from a} great annual produce. The expetice of 
176 I, for example, amounted to more than nineteen millions. 


„„ 


ſion. There is no annual produce even of geld and filver which. 
could have ſupported it. The whole gold and filver annually 


imported into both Spam and Portugal, according to the beſt 


accounts, does not commonly much exceed ſix millions ſterling, 
which, 
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which, in me years, would ſeatce have paid four months expence 
of the _ war. 


— 


"Tan commodities moſt proper for dees tranſported to diſtant. 
countries, in order to purchaſe there, either the pay and proviſions: 


of an army, or ſome part of the money of the mercantile republick. 
to be employed in purchaſing them, ſeem to be the finer and more 
improved manufaQtures; ſuch as contain a great value in a ſmall 
bulk, and can, therefore, be exported to a great diſtance at little. 
expence. A country whoſe induſtry produces a great annual 
ſurplus of ſuch manufaQtures, which are uſually exported to foreign. 
countries, may carry on for many years. a very expenſive foreign 
war, without either exporting any conſiderable quantity of gold 
and ſilver, or even having any ſuch quantity to export. A con- 
ſiderable part of the annual ſurplus of its manufactures muſt, 
indeed, in this caſe be exported, without bringing back any returns 
to the country, though it does to the merchant; the government pur-- 
chaſing of the merchant his bills upon foreign countries, in order to 
purchaſe there the pay and proviſions of an army. Some part. 
of this ſurplus, however, may till continue to bring back a. 
return. The manufacturers, during the war, will have a double. 


demand upon them, and be called upon, firſt, to work up goods to- 


be ſent abroad, for paying the bills drawn upon foreign countries. 
for the pay and proviſions of the army; and, ſecondly, to work up 
ſuch as are neceſſary for purchaſing the common returns that had 
uſually been conſumed in the country. In the midſt of the moſt 
deſtructive foreign war, therefore, the greater part of manufactures: 
may frequently flouriſh greatly; and, on the contrary, they may 
decline on the return. of the peace. They may flouriſh amidſt the: 
ruin of their country, and begin to decay upon the. return of its- 
proſperity, The different ſtate of many different branches. of the 


Britiſh manufactures during the late war, and for ſome time after the 
peace, may ſerve as an illuſtration of what has been juſt now ſaid. 
fk : No 
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N o foreign war of great expence or duration could conveniently; 


be carried on by the exportation of the rude Produce of the ſoll. 


The expence of ſending ſuch a quantity of it to a foreign country 
as might purchaſe the pay and proviſions of an army, would be too 
great. Few countries too produce much more rude produce than 
what is ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of their own inhabitants. 'To 
ſend abroad any great quantity of it, therefore, would be to ſend 


abroad a part of the neceſſary ſubſiſtence: of the people. It is 


otherwiſe with the exportation of manufactures. The maintenance 
of the people employed in them is kept at home, and only the ſur- 
Plus part of their work is exported. Mr. Hume frequently takes 
notice of the inability of the ancient kings of England to carry on, 
without interruption, any foreign war of long duration. The 
Engliſh, in thoſe days, had nothing wherewithal to purchaſe the 
pay and proviſions of their armies in foreign countries, but either 
the rude produce of the ſoil, of which no conſiderable part could 
be ſpared from the home conſumption, or a few manufactures of the 
coarſeſt kind, of which, as well as of the rude produce, the tranſ- 
portation was too expenſive. This inability did not ariſe from the 
want of money, but of the finer and more improved manufactures. 
Buying and ſelling was tranſacted by means of money in England 
then, as well as now. The quantity of circulating money muſt 

have borne the ſame proportion to the number and value of pur- 

chaſes and fales uſually tranſacted at that time, which it does 
to thoſe tranſacted at preſent ; or rather it muſt have borne. 
a greater proportion, becauſe there was then no paper, which 
now occupies a great part of the employment of gold and ſilver. 
Among nations to whom commerce and manufactures are little 
known, the ſovereign, upon extraordinary occaſions, can ſeldom 
draw any conſiderable aid from his ſubjects, for reaſons which ſhall 
be explained hereafter. It is in ſuch countries, therefore, that he 
generally endeayours to accumulate a treaſure, as the only reſource 


againſt 


4 
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againſt ſuch emergencies. Independent of this neceſſity, he is in c Wr. 
ſuch a ſituation naturally diſpoſed to the parſimony requiſite for a- -- 


cumulation. In chat ſimple ſtate, the expence even of a ſovereign 
is not directed by the vanity which delights in the gaudy finery of 
a court, but is employed in bounty to his tenants, and hoſpitality 
to his retainers. But bounty and hoſpitality very ſeldom lead to ex- 
travagance ; though vanity almoſt always does. Every Tartar chief, 
accordingly, has a treaſure. The treaſdres of Mazepa, chief of the 


Coſſacks in the Ukraine, the famous ally of Charles the XIIth, are. 


ſaid to have been very great. The French kings of the Merovingian 


race had all treafures. When they divided their kingdom among 
their different children, they divided their treaſure too. The Saxon 


princes, and the firſt kings after the conqueſt, ſeem likewiſe to have ac- 
cumulated treaſures. The firſt exploit of every new reign was com- 


monly to ſeize the treaſure of the preceding king, as the moſt eſſential 
meaſure for ſecuring the ſacceſſion. The ſovereigns of improved 


and commercial countries are not under the ſame neceſſity of accu- 
mulating treaſures, becauſe they can generally draw from their ſub- 


jects extraordinary aids upon extraordinary occaſions. They are 


likewiſe leſs diſpoſed to do ſo. They naturally, perhaps neceſſarily, 
follow the mode of the times, and their expence comes to be regu- 


lated by the ſame extravagant vanity which directs that of all the 


other great proprietors in their dominions. The infignificant page- 
antry of their court becomes every day more brilliant, and the ex- 


pence of it not only prevents accumulation, but frequently encroaches: 


upon the funds deftined for more neceſſary expences. What 


Dercyllidas ſaid of the court of Perſia, may be applied to that of 


feveral European princes, that he ſaw there much ſplendor but. 
little ſtrength, and 1 ſervants but fow ſoldiers, 


Tar importation of gold acid ſilver is not the principal, much 
leſs the ſole benefit which a nation derifes from its foreign trade. 


Between. 
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B 1 9K Between whatever places foreign trade is carried on, they all of 
2 them derive two diſtinct benefits from it. It carries out that ſur- 


plus part of the produce of their land and labour for which there 
is no demand among them, and brings back in return for it ſome- 
thing elſe for which there is a demand. It gives a value to their 
ſuperfluities, by exchanging them for ſomething elſe, which may 
ſatisfy a part of their wants, and increaſe their enjoyments. By 
means of it, the narrowneſs of the home market does not hinder 
the diviſion of labour in any particular branch of art or manu- 


facture from being carried to the higheſt perfection. By opening 
a more extenſive market for whatever part of the produce of their 
labour may exceed the home conſumption, it encourages them to 
improve its productive powers, and to augment its annual produce 


to the utmoſt, and thereby to inereaſe the real revenue and wealth of 
the ſociety. Theſe great and important ſervices foreign trade is 
continually occupied in performing, to all the different countries 
between which it is carried on. They all derive great benefit from 
it, though that in which the merchant reſides generally derives the 
greateſt, as he is generally more employed in ſupplying the wants, 
and carrying out the ſuperfluities of his own, than of any other par- 
ticular country. To import the gold and ſilver which may be 


wanted, into the countries which have no mines, is, no doubt, a part 
of the buſineſs of foreign commerce. It is, however, a moſt inſig- 
nificant part of it. A country which carried on foreign trade merely 


upon this account, could ſcarce have occaſion to freight a ſup i in a 


| centu wr 


IT, is not Ag the importation of Ry 5 FEY that the di : 
covery of America has enriched Europe. By the abundance of the 
American mines, thoſe metals have become cheaper. A ſervice of 
plate can now be purchaſed for about a third part of the corn, 
or a third part of the labour, which it would have coſt in the 


fifteenth 
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2 


commodities, Europe can annually purchaſe about three times the 


quantity of plate which it could have purchaſed at that time. 
But. when a commodity comes to be fold for a third part of 
what had been its uſual price, not only thoſe who purchaſed it 
before can purchaſe three times their former quantity, but it 18 
brought down to the level of a. much greater number of pur- 
chaſers ; perhaps to more than ten, perhaps to more than twenty 
times the former number. So that there may be in Europe at 
preſent not only more than three times, but more than twenty 
or thirty times the quantity of plate which would have been in it, 
even in its preſent ſtate of improvement, had the diſcovery of the 
American mines never been made. So far Europe has, no doubt, 
gained a real conveniency, though ſurely a very trifling one. The 
cheapneſs of gold and ſilver renders thoſe metals rather leſs fit 
for the purpoſes of money than they were before. In order to 
make the ſame purchaſes, we muſt load ourſelves with a greater 
quantity of them, and carry about a chilling in our pocket where 
a groat would have done before. It is difficult to ſay which is 
moſt trifling, this inconveniency, or the oppoſite conveniency. 
Neither the one nor the other could have made any very eſſential 
change in the ſtate of Europe. The diſcovery of America, how- 
ever, certainly made a moſt eſſential one. By opening a new and 


ihexhauſtible market to all the commodities of Europe, it gave 


occaſion to new diviſions of labour and improvements of art, 
which, in the narrow circle of the ancient commerce, could never 


have taken place for want of a market to take off the greater part 


of their produce. The productive powers of labour were im- 
proved, and its produce increaſed in all the different countries of 
Europe, and together-with it the real revenue and wealth of the 
inhabitants. The commodities of Europe were almoſt all new to 


America, and many of thoſe of America were new to Europe, 
Vol. II. E A new 
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A new ſett of exchanges, therefore, began to take place which had 


L—— never been thought of before, and which ſhould naturally have 


proved as advantageous: to the new, as it certainly did to the old 
continent. The ſavage injuſtice of the Europeans rendered an 
event, which ought to have been beneficial to all, ruinous and 
deſtructive to ſeveral of thoſe unfortunate countries. 


THE Show of a * to the Eaſt Indies, by the Cape of 


Good Hope, which happened much about the ſame time, opened, 


perhaps, a ſtill more extenſive range to foreign commerce than even 
that of America, notwithſtanding | the greater diſtance. There were 


but two nations in America, in any reſpect ſuperior. to ſavages, 
and theſe were deſtroyed almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered, The 
reſt were mere ſavages. But the empires of China, Indoſtan, Japan, 
as well as ſeveral others in the Eaſt Indies, without having richer 
mines of gold or ſilver, were in every other reſpect much richer, 
better cultivated, and more advanced in all arts and manufactures 
than either Mexico or Peru, even though we ſhould credit, what 
plainly deſerves no credit, the exaggerated accounts of the Spaniſh 
writers, concerning the ancient ſtate of thoſe empires. But rich 
and civilized nations can always exchange to a much greater value 
with one another, than with Tavages and barbarians. Europe, 
however, has hitherto derived much leſs advantage from its com- 
merce with the Eaſt Indies, than from that with America. The 
Portugueſe monopoliſed the Eaſt India trade to themſelves for about 
a century, and it was only indirectly and through them, that the 
other nations of Europe could either ſend out or receive any goods 
from that country. When the Dutch, in the beginning of the laſt 


* century, began to encroach upon them, they veſted their whole 


Faſt India commerce in an excluſive company. The Engliſh, 
French, Swedes, and Danes, have all followed their example, ſo 


that no great nation in Europe has ever yet had the benefit of a 
4 | free 
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free commerce to the Eaſt Indies. No other reaſon need be aſſigned C * 4 p. 
why, it has never been ſo advantageous as the trade to America, 


which, between almoſt every nation of Europe and its own colo- 
nies, is free to all its ſubjects. The excluſive privileges of thoſe 
Eaſt India companies, their great riches, the great favour and pro- 
tection which theſe have procured them from their reſpective govern- 
ments, have excited much envy againſt them. This envy has fre- 
quently repreſented their trade as altogether pernicious, on account 
of the great quantities of ſilver, which it every year exports from 
the countries from which it is carried on. The parties concerned 
have replied, that their trade, by this continual exportation of 
ſilver, might, indeed, tend to -impoveriſh Europe in general, but 
not the particular country from which it was carried on; becauſe, 
by the exportation of a part of the returns to ather European 


countries, it annually brought home a much greater quantity of 


that metal than it carried out. Both the objection and the reply 
are founded in the popular notion which I have been juſt now 
examining, It is, therefore, unneceſſary to ſay any thing further 
about either. By the annual exportation of ſilver to the Eaſt 
Indies, plate is probably ſomewhat dearer in Europe than it other- 
wiſe might have been; and coined ſilver probably purchaſes a larger 
quantity both of labour and commodities. The former of theſe 
two effects is a very ſmall. loſs, the latter a very ſmall advantage; 
both too inſignificant to deſerve any part of the publick attention. 
The trade to the Eaſt Indies, by opening a market to the commo- 
dities of Europe, or, what comes nearly to the ſame thing, to the 
gold and filver which is purchaſed with thoſe commodities, muſt 
neceſſarily tend to increaſe the annual production of European 
commodities, and conſequently the real wealth and revenue of 
Europe. That it has hitherto. increaſed them fo little, is pro- 


bably owing to the reſtraints which it every where labours 
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I THOUGHT it neceſſary, though at the hazard of being tedious, 
to examine at full length this popular notion that wealth conſiſts 
in money, or in gold and filver. Money in common language, 
as I have already obſerved, frequently ſignifies wealth; and this 
ambiguity of expreſſion has rendered this popular notion ſo fa- 
miliar to us, that even they, who are convinced of its abſurdity, 
are very apt to forget their own principles, and in the courſe of 
their reaſonings to take it for granted as a certain and undeniable 
truth. Some of the beſt Engliſh writers upon commerce ſet out 
with obſerving, that the wealth of a country confiſts, not in its 
gold and filver only, but in its lands, houſes, and confumable 
goods of all different kinds. In the courſe of their reaſonings, 
however, the lands, houfes, and conſumable goods feem to ſlip 

out of their memory, and the ftrain of their argument frequently 
ſuppoſes that all wealth conſiſts in gold and filver, and, that to 
multiply thoſe metals is che Sreat object * national n e and 
anner 


Tax two principles being eſtabliſhed, e. that —_ con- 
ſiſted in gold and ſilver, and that thoſe metals could be. brought 
into a country which had no mines only by the balance of trade, 
or by exporting to a greater value than it | imported; it neceſſarily 
became the great object of political ceconomy to diminiſh as much 
as poſſible the importation of foreign goods for home-conſumption, 
and to increaſe as much as poſſible the exportation of the produce of 
domeſtick induſtry. Its two great engines for enriching the country, 
therefore, were reſtraints upon importation, and encouragements to 
exportation. 


Tux reſtraints upon importation were of two kinds. 
Fi RST, Reſtraints upon the importation of ſuch foreign goods for 


home-conſumption as could be produced at home, from whatever 
country they were imported. 


SECONDLY, 
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| SECONDLY, Reſtraints upon the. importation of goods of almoſt CH, A r. 
all kinds from thoſe particular countries with which the balance ff 
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ExroRT dee was encouraged 3 by sende ſome- 
times by bounties, ſometimes by advantageous. treaties of com- 
merce with foreign ftates, and ſometimes 110 the eſtabliſhment of 
colonies in diſtant countries. ot Iz. oi 16h l 6 
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a ons. te given upon two different occaſions. . When 


the home · manufactures were ſubject to any duty or exciſe, either 
the whole or a part of it was frequently drawn back upon their 


exportation; and when foreign goods liable to a duty were im- 
ported in order to be #609 again, either the whole or a 
part of this duty was ſometimes given back upon ſuch ex port- 
ation. 


BouNT1Es were given for the encouragement either of ſome be- 
ginning manufactures, or of ſuch ſorts of induſtry of other kinds as 
were ſuppoſed to deſerve particular favour. 


B advantageous treaties of commerce, particular privileges were 
procured in ſome foreign ſtate for the goods and merchants 
of the country, beyond what were granted to thoſe of other 
countries. 


By the eſtabliſhment of colonies in diſtant countries, not only 
particular Nie, but a monopoly was frequently procured 
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THE two ſorts of refiraiats upon importation above and, 
together with theſe four encouragements to exportation, conſtitute 


the ſix principal means by which the commercial fyſtem propoſes. 


to increaſe the quantity of gold and ſilver in any country by turning 
the balance of trade in its favour. ' I ſhall conſider each of them in 
a- particular chapter, and without taking much further notice of 
their ſuppoſed tendency to bring money into the country, I ſhall 
examine chiefly what are likely to be the effects of each of them 
upon the annual produce of its induſtry, According as they tend 
either to increaſe or diminiſh the value of this annual produce, they 


muſt evidently tend either to increaſe or wit the real rer and 
revenue of the "rey R 19 
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Of Refraints upon. the FANS from foreign Countries of fac 
19 Goods as can be en at Hame. 


Y Ries either © bigh duties, or ey abſolute prohibitions, 
; the importation of ſuch goods from foreign countries as can 
be produced/at home, the monopoly. of the home-market is more 


or leſs ſecured to the domeſtiek induſtry employed in. producing 


them. Thus the prohibition of importing either live cattle or 


ſalt proviſions from foreign countries ſecures to the graziers of 


Great Britain the monopoly of the home- market for butchers- 
meat. The high duties upon the importation of corn, which in 
times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, give a like ad- 


vantage to the growers of that commodity. The prohibition of 


the importation of foreign woollens is equally favourable to the 
woollen manufacturers. The filk, manufacture, though altogether 
employed upon foreign materials, has lately obtained the ſame 
advantage. The linen manufacture has not yet obtained it, but 
is making great ſtrides towards it. Many other ſorts of manu- 
facturers have, in the ſame manner, obtained in Great Britain, 
either altogether, or very nearly a monopoly againſt their eoun- 
trymen. N ; 4 Satte Dat ng vt | | 


THAT this monopoly of the home-market»frequently gives great 
encouragement to that particular ſpecies of induſtry whieh enjoys 
it, and frequently turns towards that employment a greater ſhare 
of both the labour and ſtock of the ſociety than would otherwiſe 
have gone to it, cannot be doubted. But whether it tends either 


to 
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'B > K to increaſe the general induſtry of the welety. or to give it the moſt 


—adsantageous direction, is not, perhaps, altogether ſo evident. 


Tux general induſtry of the ſociety never can exceed what the 
capital of the ſociety can employ. As the number of workmen 
that can be kept in employment by any particular perſon muſt bear 
a certain proportion to his capital, ſo the number of thoſe that can 
be continually employed by all the members of a great ſociety 


muſt bear a certain proportion to the whole capital of that ſociety, 
and never can exceed that proportion. No regulation of commerce 


can increaſe the quantity of induſtry in any ſociety beyond what 
its capital can maintain. It can only divert a part of it into a di- 


rection into which it might not otherwiſe have gone; and it is by 


no means certain that this artificial direction is likely to be more 
ad vantageous to the W 7 than 15 into which | it youre have gone 
of its own accord. | [ 1171 


: 
"ay "-— + * 


Every individual is continually exerting himſelf to find out the 
moſt advantageous employment for whatever capital he can'com- 


mand. It is his own advantage, indeed, and not that of the ſociety, 


which he has in view. But the ſtudy of his own advantage natural- 
ly, or rather neceſſarily. leads him to prefer that dar which 
is moſt advantageous to the ſociety. 


— 9 
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Fl xs, every individual endeavours to employ his capital as 


mear home as he can, and conſequently as much as he can in the 


"ſupport of domeſtick induſtry ; provided always that he can thereby 


obtain the m or not a . deal toſk 1 e Woe jo” 
fits of Rock. - 10 3072 
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uus upon et or nid NEW Nba every Gbeleſile mer- 
. naturally prefers the bome- trade to the foreign trade of 


conſumption, 
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conſumption, and: the: foreign trade: of conſumption to the carrying n * f. 
trade. In the home- trade his capital is never ſo long out of his — 
ſight as it frequently is in the foreign trade of conſumption. He 
can know better the character and ſituation. of the. perſons whom 
be truſts, and if he ſhould happen to be deceived, he knows better | 
the laws of the country from which he muſt ſeek redreſs. In the | I 
carrying trade, the capital of the merchant is, as it were, divided 
between two foreign countries, and no part of it is ever neceſſarily | 
brought home, or placed under his own immediate view and com- 1 
mand. The capital which an Amſterdam merchant employs in | | 
carrying corn from Konnigſberg to Liſbon, and fruit and wine 
from Liſbon to Konnigſberg, muſt; generally be the one-half of it 
at Konnigſberg and the other half at Liſbon. . No part of it 
need ever come to Amſterdam. The natural ed of ſuch a 
merchant ſhould either be. at Konnigſberg or Liſbon, and it can 
only be ſome very particular cireumſtances which can make him | 
prefer the reſidence of Amſterdam. The uneaſineſs, however, q 
which, he feels at being ſeparated ſo far from his capital, generally 
determines him to bring part both of the Konnigſberg goods 
which he deſtines for the market of Liſbon, and of the Liſbon goods 
which he deſtines for that of Konnigſberg, to Amſterdam: and 
though this neceſſarily ſubjects him to a double charge of load- 
ing and unloading, | ag well as to the payment of ſome duties 
and cuſtoms, yet for the ſake of having ſome part of his capital 
always under his own view and command, he willingly ſubmits 
to this extraordinary charge; and it is in this manner that every 
country which has any conſiderable ſhare of -the carrying trade, 
becomes always the emporium, or general market, for the goods of - 
all the different countries whoſe trade it carties on. The mer- 
chant; in order to ſave a ſecond loading and unloading, endeavours 
always to ſell in the home-market as much of the goods of all 
thoſe different countries as he can, and thus, ſo far as he can, to 


Vor. II. | | F . convert 
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POPE. convert his carrying trade into a foreigu trade of conſumption, 
— A merchant, in the fame manner, who is engaged in the foreign 


trade of conſumption, when he callects goods for foreign markets, 
will always be glad, upon equal or nearly equal profits, to ſell as 
great a part of them at home as he can. He ſaves: himſelf the 
riſk and trouble of exportation, when, {© far as he can, he thus 
converts his foreign trade of conſumption. into a bome- trade. 
Home is in this manner the center; if 1 may fay ſo, round which 
the capitals of the inhabitants of every country are continually cir - 
eulating, and towards vhich they are always tending, though 
by particular cauſes they may ſometimes be driven off and repelled 
from it towards more. diſtant employments. But a capital em- 
ployed in the home - trade, it has already beet: ſhown, neceſſarily 


puts into motion a greater quantity of domeſtic induſtry, and 


gives revenue and employment to a greater number of the inha- 
bitants of the country, than an equal capital employed in the 


foreign trade of conſumption: and one employed in the foreign 
rade of conſumption has the ſame advantage over an equal capital 


employed ia the carrying trade. Upon equal, or only nearly equal 
profits, therefore, every individual naturally inclines to empley his 
capital in the manner in which it is likely to afford the greateſt ſup- 
port to domeſtic induſtry, and to give revenue and wax an meme to 


the ma . of * people of his own gas: of 
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which the produce is likely to be of the greateſt value, or to 


exchange for the nn , — of TE" or of other 
TIO i 


10 1 the annual Nb wake ay: y ſociety is ala cud equal 


to the exchangeable value of the whole annual produce of its in- 
duſtry, or rather is preciſely the ſame thing with that exchangeable 
value. As every individual, therefore, endeavours as much as he 
can both to employ his capital ini the ſupport of domeſtick induſtry, 


and ſo to direct that induſtry that its produce may be of the greateſt 
value; every individual neceſfarily labours to render the annual re- 


venue of the ſociety as great as he can. He generally, indeed, neither 


intends to promote the publick intereſt, nor knows how much he is 
promoting it. By preferring the ſupport of domeſtie to that of 


fareigu induſtry be inteads only his own ſecurity; and by directing 


that induſtry in ſueh a manner as its produce may be of the greateſt 
value, he intends only his own gain, and he is in this, as in many 
other caſes, led by an inviſible hand to promote an end which was 
no part of his intention. Nor is it always the worſe for the ſociety 


that it wag no part of it. By purſuing his own intereſt he frequently 
promotes that of the ſociety more effectually than when he really in- 


tends to promote it. I have never known much good done by thoſe 


who affected to trade for the publick good. It i is AN; affeQation, 


indeed, not very common among merchants, and very few worde : 


| * be m_—_— in We them from it. 


Wuar is dhe Sy Tay of domeſtic induſtry which his capital 
can employ, and of which the produce is likely to be of the greateſt 


value, every individual, it is evident, can, in his local ſituation, 


| judge much better than any ſtateſman or lawgiver can do for him. 
F 2 The 
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ploys a capital in the ſupport of induſtry; and he will always, there- C 1 p. 
fore, endeavour to employ it in the ſupport of that induſiry ff 
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B 90 K The ſtateſman, who could attempt to direct private people in what 
A manner they ought to employ; their (capitals, would not only load 
himſelf with a moſt unneceſſary attention; but aſſume an authority 
which could ſafely: be truſted, not only to no ſingle perſon, but 
to no council or ſenate whatever, and which would nowhere be 
ſo dangerous as in the hands of a man who had folly and ae 
tion Pager to an himſelf fit to exerciſe uu. 


11 J Cs 


To give the n of the Wo to the in h of 
domeſtick induſtry, in any particular art or manufacture, is in ſome 
meaſure to direct private people in what manner they ought to 
employ their capitals, and muſt, in almoſt all caſes, be either a 
uſeleſs or a hurtful regulation. If the produce of domeſtick can be 
brought there as cheap as that of foreign induſtry, the regulation 
is evidently uſeleſs. If it: cannot, it muſt generally be hurtful; 
It is the maxim of every prudent: maſter of a. family, never to at- 
tempt to make at home what it will coſt him more to make than 
to buy. The taylor does not attempt to make his own ſhoes, but 
buys them of the ſhoemaker. The ſhoemaker does not attempt to 
make his own cloaths, but employs a'taylor. The farmer attempts 
to make neither the one nor the other, but employs thoſe different 
artificers. All of them find it for their intereſt to employ their whole 

| induſtry i in a way in which they have ſome advantage over their 
neighbours, and to purchaſe with a part of its produce, or what is 
the fame thing, with the price of a part of it, whatever elle > Oey 
have occafion —_.” xt 


1 Wnar is prudence in the conduct of every private family, 
=. can ſcarce be folly in that of a great kingdom. If a foreign coun- 
[i try can ſupply us with a commodity cheaper than we ourſelves 
|. can make it, better buy it of them with fome part of the pro- 

duce of our own induſtry, employed in a way in which we have 


ſome 
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ſome advantage. The general induſtry of the country, being 0 


H A P. 
II. 


always in proportion to the capital which employs it, will not ww—— 


thereby be diminiſhed, no. more than that of the above - mentioned 
artificers ;. but only left to find out the way in which it can be 
employed with the greateſt advantage. It is certainly not em- 
ployed to the greateſt advantage, when it is thus directed to- 


wards an object which it can buy cheaper than it can make. The 


value of its annual produce is certainly more or leſs diminiſhed, 
when it is thus turned away from produeing commodities evidently 
of more value than the commodity which it is directed to produce. 
According to the ſuppoſition, that commodity could be purchaſed 
from foreign countries cheaper: than it can be made at home. It 
could, therefore, . have been. purchaſed with a part only of the 


commodities, or, what is the ſame thing, with a part only of the 


price of the commodities, which the induſtry employed by an equal 


capital, would have produced at home, had it: been left to-follow- 
its natural courſe. The induſtry of the country, therefore, is 


thus turned away from a more, to a leſs advantageous employment, 


and the exchangeable value of its-annual produce, inſtead of being 
increaſed, according to the intention of the lawgiver, muſt neceſ- 


n be diminiſhed. by. every, ſuch regulation. 


By means of ſuch W indeed, a particular manufacture 
may ſometimes be acquired ſooner than it could have been otherwiſe, 


and after a certain time may be made at home as cheap or cheaper 


than in the foreign country. But though the induſtry of the 
fociety may be thus: carried with advantage into a particular chan». 
nel ſooner than it could have been otherwife, it will by no means. 
follow that the ſum total, either of its- induſtry, or of its revenue, 
can ever be augmented by. any ſuch regulation. The induſtry of 
the ſociety can augment only in proportion as its capital augments, . 
and its capital can augment” only in proportion to what can be: 
Pry ſaved out of its revenue. But the immediate effect of 


— 


every 
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BOOK every ſuch regulation i is to diminiſh its revenue, and what diminiſhes 
— its revenue, is certainly not very likely to augment its capital fafter 


than it would have augmented of its own accord, had both capital 
and induftry been left to find out their natural employmeats. 


Tuovdn for want of ſuch regulations. the ſociety ſhould never 
acquire the propoſed manufaQure, it would not, upon that account, 
neceſſarily be the poorer in any one period of its duration. In every 

period of its duration its whole capital and induſtry might ſtill have 
been employed, though upon different objects, in the manner that 
was moſt advantageous at the time. In every period its revenue 
might have been the greateſt which its capital could afford, and 
both capital and revenue might have deen augmented with the 
greateſt ne Ann. POT en 


Tur netutal adrantiges which « one country has. over another i in 
a particular commodities are ſometimes ſo great, that it is 
acknowledged by all the world to be in vain to ſtruggle with them. | 
By means of glaſſes, hotbeds, and hotwalls, very good grapes can 
de raiſed in Scotland, and very good wine too can be made of them 

at about thirty times che expence for which at Raſt equally good 
can be brought from foreign countries. Would it be a reaſonable 
law. to prohibit the importation of all foreign wines, merely to 
encourage the making of claret and burgundy, i in Scotland? But 
if there would be a manifeſt abſurdity in turning towards any em- 
ployment, thirty times more of the capital and induſtry af the 
country, than would be neceſſary to purchaſe from foreign countries 
an equal quantity of the commodities wanted, there muſt be an 
abſurdity, though not altogether ſo glaring, yet exactly of the 
ſame kind, in turning towards any ſuch employment a thirtieth, 
or even a three hundredth part more of either. Whether. the ad- 
vantages which one country has over another, be natural or ac- 
quired, | 
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quired, is 1 


99 


is in this reſpet of no conſequeuce. As long as the ane © as F. 


country has thoſe advantages, and the other wants them, it will! 


always be more -advantageous for the latter, rather to buy of the 
former than to make. It is an acquired advantage only, which 
one artificer has over his neighbour, who exerciſes another trade; 
and yet they both find it more advantageous to buy of one, ano- 


trades. . 


MenchAurs and manufacturers are the people who derive 
the greateft advantage from this monopoly of the home market. 
The prohibition of the importation of foreign cattle, and of falt 
proviſions, together with the high duties upon foreign corn, which 
in times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, are not near 
ſo advantageous to the graziers and farmers of Great Britain, as 
other regulations of the ſame kind are to its merchants and manu- 
facturer. Manufactures, thoſe of the finer kind eſpecially, are 
more ealily tranſported from one country to another than corn ot 
cattle. It is in the fetching and carrying manufactures, accord- 
ingly, that foreign trade is chiefly employed. In manufactures, 
a very ſmall advantage will enable foreigners to underſell our own 
workmen, even in the home market. It will require a very great 
one to enable them to do fo in the rade produce of the ſoil. If 


the free importation of foreign manufactures was permitted, ſeveral 1 


. of the home manufactures would probably ſuffer, and ſome of 
them, perhaps, go to ruin altogether, and a conſiderable part of 
me ſtock and induſtry at preſent employed in them, would be 
forced to find out ſome other employment. But the freeſt im- 
portation of the rude produce of the ſoit could have no ſuch effect 
upon the r N of the country. | 


Ir the importation of foreign cattle, for example, was made ever 
ſo free, ſo few could be imported, that the grazing trade of Great 


ther, than. to 0 what does not e to ln ge 


Britain 


— — ä—üĩ—— — —äĩ —— — — — — 
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BOOK Britain could be little affected by it. Live cattle are, perhaps, the the 
. only commodity of which the tranſportation is more expenſive by 
ſea than by land. By land they carry themfelves to market. By 
ſea, not only the cattle, but their food and their water too muſt be 
carried at no ſmall expence and inconveniencey. The ſhort ſea 
between Irelaud and Great Britain, indeed, renders che importation 
of Iriſh cattle more eaſy, But though the free importation of 
them, which was lately permitted only for a limited time, were : 
rendered perpetual, it could have no conſiderable effect upon the 
Intereſt of the graziers_of Great Britain. Thoſe parts of Great 
Britain which border upon the Iriſh ſea are all grazing countries. 
Iriſh cattle could never be imported for their uſe, but muſt be drove 
through thoſe yery extenſive countries, at no ſmall expence and in- 
conveniency, before they could arrive at their proper market. Fat 
cattle could not be drove ſo far. Lean cattle, therefore, only 
could be imported, and ſuch importation could interfere, not with 
the intereſt .of the feeding or fattening countries, to which, by 
reducing the price, of lean cattle, it would father be advantageous, 
but with that of the breeding countries only. The ſmall number 
of Iriſh, catile imported ſince their importation was permitted, 
together with the good price at which lean cattle ſtill continue to 
ſell, ſeem to demonſtrate that even the breeding countries of Great 
Britain are never likely to be much affected by the free importation 
of Iriſh cattle. The common people of Ireland, indeed, are ſaid 
to have ſometimes oppoſed with violence the exportation of their 
cattle. But if the exporters had found any great advantage in 
continuing the trade, they could eaſily, when the law was on their 
fide, have conquered this mobbiſh ine 


Fex Dis and a countries, beſides, muſt always be 
highly improved, whereas breeding countries are generally un- 
cultivated. The high price of lean cattle, by augmenting the value 


of 
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at preſent. The mountains of Scotland, Wales, and Northumber- 


land, indeed, are countries not capable of much improvement, and | 
ſeem. deſtined by nature to he the, breeding countries of Great 


Britain. The freeſt importation of foreign cattle could have no 
other effect than to hinder thoſe breeding countries from taking 
advantage of the increaſing population and improvement of the reft 


of the kingdom, from railing. their price to an exorbitant height, 


and from laying a real tax upon all the more 33 and culti- 
vated Parts of the country. | 


'Tax freeft importation of ſalt proviſions, i in the ſame TRL 
could have as little effect upon the intereſt , of the, graziers of 
Great Britain as that of live cattle. Salt proviſions are not only 


a very bulky commodity, but when compared with freſh meat, 


they are a commodity both of worſe quality, and as they coſt 
more labour and expence, of higher price. They could never, 


therefore, come into competition with the freſh meat, though 
they might with the ſalt proviſions of the country. They might 
be uſed for victualling ſhips for diſtant voyages, and ſueh like uſes; 
but could never make any conſiderable part of the food of tha 
people. The ſmall quantity of falt proviſions imported from Ire- 
land fince their importation was rendered free, is an experimental 
proof that our graziers have nothing to- apprehend from it. It 


does not appear that the price of butcher? meat has ever been 
ſenſibly affected by it. | 


: Even the free importation of forei gn corn could very little 
affect the intereſt of the farmers of Great Britain. Corn is a 


munch more bulky © commodity than butcher's-meat. A pound of 
Vor. I | G wheat 


4t 
of uncultivated land, is like a bounty againſt improvement. To: CHAP. 
any country which was highly improved throughout, it would be 2 
more advantageous to import its lean cattle than to breed thetn. 
The province of Holland, accordingly, is faid to foſlow this maxim 
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3 SA K wheat at a penny is as dear as a pound of butcher's-meat at four-" 
— pence. The ſmall quantity of foreign corn imported even in times 
of the greateſt ſcarcity, may ſatisfy our farmers that they can have 


nothing to fear from the freeſt importation. The average quantity 
imported, one year with another, amounts only, according to the 


very well informed author of the tracts upon the corn trade, to 


twenty-three thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-eight quarters of | 


all ſorts of grain, and does not exceed the five hundredth and ſcventy= 
one part of the annual conſumption. But as the bounty upon corn 


occaſions a greater exportation in years of plenty, ſo it muſt of conſe- 
quence occaſion a greater importation in years of ſcarcity, than in the 
actual ſtate of tillage, would otherwiſe take place. By means of it, 
the plenty of one year does not compenſate the ſcarcity of another, 
and as the average quantity exported is neceſſarily augmented by 
it, ſo muſt likewiſe, in the actual ſtate of tillage, the average quan- 
tity imported. If there was no bounty, as leſs corn would be ex-, 
ported, ſo it is probable that, one year with another, leſs would be 
imported than at preſent. The corn merchants, the fetchers and 
carriers of corn, between Great Britain and foreign countries, would 
have much leſs employment, and might ſuffer conſiderably ; but the 
country gentlemen and farmers could ſuffer very little. It is in the | 
corn merchants accordingly, rather than in the country gentlemen 
and farmers, that I have obſerved the greateſt anxiety for the re- 
newal and continuation of the bounty. 


CounTRY gentlemen and farmers are, to their great honour, 
of all people, the leaſt ſubje& to the wretched ſpirit of monopoly. 
The undertaker of a great manufactory is ſometimes 'alarmed if 
another work of the ſame kind is eſtabliſhed within twenty miles 
of him. The Dutch undertaker of the woollen manufacture at 
Abbeville, ſtipulated that no work of the ſame kind ſhould be 


eſtabliſhed within thirty n of that OT Farmers and country 


gentlemen, 
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gentlemen, on the contrary, are generally diſpoſed rather to pro- C br ; ol 
mote than to obſtruct the cultivation and improvement of their — 
neighbours farms and eſtates. They have no ſecrets, ſuch as thoſe 
of the greater part of manufacturers, but are generally rather 
fond of communicating to their neighbours, and of extending as 
far as poſſible any new practice which they have found to be ad- 
vantageous. Pius Queſtus, ſays old Cato, fabilſſimuſque, mi- 
nimeque invidioſus; minimeque male cogitantes ſunt, qui in co fludio 
occupati ſunt, Country gentlemen and farmers, diſperſed in dif- 
| : ferent parts of the country, cannot ſo eaſily combine as merchants 
and manufacturers, who being collected into towns, and accuſtomed 
to that excluſive corporation ſpirit which prevails in them, na- 
turally endeavour to obtain againſt all their countrymen, the 
fame excluſive privilege which they generally poſſeſs againſt the 
inhabitants of their reſpective towns. They accordingly ſeem to 
have been the original inventors of thoſe reſtraints upon the im- 
portation of foreign goods, which ſecure to them che monopoly 
of the home-market. It was probably in imitation of them, and 
to put themſelves upon a level with thoſe, who, they found were 
diſpoſed to oppreſs them, that the country gentlemen and farmers 
of Great Britain ſo far forgot the generoſity which is natural to 
their ſtation, as to demand the excluſive privilege of ſupplying their 
countrymen with corn and butchet's-meat. They did not perhaps 
take time to conſider, how much leſs their intereſt could be affected 


by the freedom of trade, than that of the people whoſe example 
_ followed. 


To orokibit by a perpetual law the perlt of foreign corn 

and cattle, is in reality to enact, that the population and induſtry of 

the country. ſhall at no time * what the rude Produ of its own 
ſoil can maintain. 


G 2 


THERE 
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B 30 If Tuxkr ſeem, however, to be two cales i in which i it will generally ; 


| nagement of domeſtick induſtry, - | 


Tur grlt i is 1 ſome particular ſort of induſiry is ebey 
1 the defence of the country. N The defence of Great Britain, 
fox example, depends very much upon the number of its ſailors 
and ſhipping. The act of navigation, therefore, very properly 
endeavours to give the failors and ſhipping of Great Britain the 
monopoly of the trade of their own country, in ſome cafes, by 
abſolute prohibitians, and in others by heavy burdens upon the 
ſhipping of foreign countries, The n are the eee dify 
Poſitions af this ac: 


| y 3 

Fs, all hips, of which the owners, maſters, and three-fourths 
of the mariners are not Britiſh ſubjects, are prohibited, upon pain 
of forfeiting ſhip and cargo, from trading to the Britiſh ſettlements 
and plantations, or from bejng a in the coaſting trade of 


Great Britain. 


\ 


82 CONDLY, a great e of me moſt bulky Ache of im- 

« portation can be brought into Great Britain only, either in ſuch 

| ſhips as are above deſcribed, or in ſhips of the country where 

thoſe goods are produced, and of which the owners, maſters, and 

three-fourths of the mariners, are of that particular country ; and 

when imported even in ſhips of this latter kind, they are ſubject to 

q! | | double aliens duty. If imported in ſhips of any other country, the 

if | penalty. is forfeiture. of ſhip and cargo. When this act was made, 

4 | . the Dutch were, what they ſtill are, the great carriers of Europe, and 

1 by this regulation they were entirely excluded from being the carriers 

1 to Great Britain, or from importing to us the goods of any other 
European country. 


THIRDL y, 
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Tuumt 2 great variety of the moſt bulky articles of im- C 7 * P. 
portation are prohibited from being imported, even in Britiſh ſhips, — 


from any country but that in which they are produced; under pain 
of forfeiting ſhip and cargo. This regulation too was probably 
intended againſt the Dutch. Holland was then, as now, the great. 
emporium for all European goods, and by this regulation, Britiſh- 


ſhips were hindered from loading 1 in Holland the goods of an other, 


European country. 


Fox THL, falt fiſh of all kinds, whale- fins, whale- bone, oil, 
and blubber, not caught by and cured on board Britiſh veſſels, when. 
imported into Great Britain, are ſubjected to double aliens duty. The 
Dutch, as they are till the principal, were then the only fiſhers in 
Europe that attempted to ſupply foreign nations with fiſh. By this. 
regulation, : a. very heavy burden was laid upon their ſupplying Great 
Britain. 


WHEN the act of navigation was made, though England and! 
Holland were not actually at war, the moſt violent animoſity ſub- 
ſiſted between the two nations. It had begun during the govern- 
ment of the long parliament, which firſt framed this act, and it broke 
out ſoon after in the Dutch wars during that of the Protector and 
of Charles the IId. It is not impoſſible, therefore, that ſome of 
the regulations of this famous act may have proceeded from na- 
tional animoſity. They are as wiſe, however, as if they had all 


been dictated by the moſt deliberate wiſdom. National animoſity 


at that particular time aimed. at the very ſame object which the moſt 
deliberate wiſdom would have recommended, the diminution of the 
naval power of Holland, the only naval power which could en- 
danger the fecurity of England. | 


Tk act of navigation is not favourable to foreign commerce, 
or to the growth of chat opulence which can ariſe from it. The- 
| intereſt: 
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B 00 K - intereſt of a nation in its commercial relations to foreign nations 
3 is, like that of a merchant with regard to the different people with 
whom he deals, to buy as cheap and to ſell as dear as poſſible. But 
it will be moſt likely to buy cheap, when by the moſt perfect free- 
dom of trade it encourages all nations to bring to it the goods 
which it has occaſion'to purchaſe; and, for the ſame reaſon, it will 
be moſt likely to ſell dear, when its markets are thus filled with 
the greateſt number of buyers. The act of navigation, it is true, 
lays no burden upon, foreign ſhips that come to export the produce 
of Britiſh induſtry. Even the antient aliens duty, which uſed to 
be paid upon all goods exported as well as imported, has, by ſeveral 
ſubſequent acts, been taken off from the greater part of the articles 
of exportation. But if foreigners, either by prohibitions or high 
duties, are hindered from coming to ſell, they cannot always afford 
; to come to buy; becauſe coming without a cargo, they muſt loſe the | 
| freight from their own country to Great Britain. By diminiſhing the , 
ll number of ſellers, therefore, we neceſſarily. diminiſh that of buyers, 
and are thus likely not only to buy foreign goods dearer, but to ſell 
| _ our. own cheaper, than if there was a more perfect freedom. of | 
„ trade. As defence, however, is of much more importance than 


opulence, the act of navigation is, perhaps, the wiſeſt of all the 
commercial regulations of England. | 


Tur ſecond caſe, in which it will generally be advantageous to 
lay ſome burden upon foreign for the encouragement of domeſtick 
induſtry, is, when ſome tax is impoſed at home upon the produce 
of the latter. In this caſe, it ſeems reaſonable that an equal tax 
ſhould be impoſed upon the like produce of the former. This 
would not give the monopoly of the home market to domeſtick 
induſtry, nor turn towards a particular employment a greater ſhare 
of the ſtock and labour of the country, than what would naturally 
go to it. It would only hinder any part of what would naturally 


7 . 
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go to it from being turned away by the tax, into a leſs natural 
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CHAP, 
= 


direction, and would leave the competition between foreign and 


domeſtick induſtry, after the tax, as nearly as poſſible upon the ſame 
footing as before it. In Great Britain, when any ſuch tax is laid 
upon the produce of domeſtick induſtry, it is uſual at the ſame 
time, in order to ſtop the clamorous complaints of our merchants 
and manufacturers, that they will be underſold at home, to lay a 


much heavier duty upon the importation of all foreign goods of the 
ſame kind.  * 


TH1s ſecond limitation of the freedom of trade according to 
ſome people ſhould, upon ſome occaſions, be extended much further 


than to the preciſe foreign commodities which could come into- 


competition with thoſe which had been taxed at home. When the 
neceſſaries of life have been taxed in any country, it becomes proper, 
they pretend, to tax not only the like neceſſaries of life imported 
from other countries, but all ſorts of foreign goods which can. 
come into competition with any thing that is the produce of 
domeſtick induſtry. Subſiſtence, they ſay, becomes neceſlarity 


dearer in conſequence of ſuch taxes; and the price of labour muſt 


always riſe with the price of the labourers ſubſiſtence. Every com- 
modity, therefore, which is the produce of domeſtick induſtry, 
though not immediately taxed itſelf, becomes dearer in conſequence 
of ſuch taxes, becauſe the labour which produces it becomes fo. 
Such taxes, therefore, are really equivalent, they ſay, to a tax 
| upon every particular commodity produced at home. . In order 
to put domeſtick upon the ſame footing with foreign. induſtry, 


therefore, it becomes neceſſary, they think, to lay ſome duty 


upon every foreign commodity, equal to this enhancement of the 
price of the home commodities with which it can come into com- 
petition. | 


'WHE THER © 
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diately impoſed upon it. 
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| WunTHER taxes upon the neceſſaries of life, ſuch as thoſe in 
Great Britain upon ſoap, ſalt, leather, candles, &. neceſſarily raiſe 
the price of labour, and conſequently that of all other commodities, 


1 ſhall confider hereafter, when I come: to treat of taxes, Suppoſ- 
ing, however, in the mean time, that they have this effect, and 
they have it undoubtedly, this general enhancement of the price of 
all commodities, in conſequence of that of labour, is a caſe which 
differs in the two following reſpects from that of a particular com- 


modity, of which the price was enhanced by a particular tax imme- 


— 


FIRST, it might always be known with, great 1 ha 


far the price of ſuch a commodity could be enhanced by ſuch a tax: 
but how far the general enhancement of the price of labour might 


affect that of every different commodity, about which labour was 


employed, could never be known with any tolerable exactneſs. 
It would be impoſſible, therefore, to proportion with any tolerable 


exactneſs the tax upon every foreign. to this enhancement of the 


i price of every home commodity. 


SECONDLY, taxes upon the neceſſaries of life have nearly the 


ſame effect upon the circumſtances of the people as a poor ſoil 


and a bad climate, Proviſions are thereby rendered dearer in the 
ſame manner as if it required extraordinary labour and expence to 


: raiſe them, As in the natural ſcarcity ariſing from foil and cli- 
mate, it would be abſurd to direct the people in what manner they 


ought to employ their capitals and induſtry, ſo is it likewiſe in the 


artificial ſcarcity ariſing from ſuch taxes. To be left to accommo- 
date, as well as they could, their induſtry to their fi ituation, and 
to find out thoſe employments in which, notwithſtanding their un- 


favourable circumſtances, they might have ſome advantage either in 
＋ | 1 
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the home or in the foreign market, is what 1 in both caſes would C 1 P. 
evidently be moſt for their advantage. To lay a new tax upon them, — 


becauſe they are already overburdened with taxes, and becauſe they 
already pay too dear for the neceſſaries of life, to make them likewiſe 


pay too dear for the greater part of other commodities, is Oy 
a moſt ablurd way of ITS amends. | 


© - * 


Sven taxes, when they have grown up to a certain height, are 
a eurſe equal to che barrenneſs of che earth and the inclemeney of 


the heavens; and yet it is in the richeſt and moſt induſtrious coun- | 


tries that they have been moſt generally impoſed. No other coun- 


tries could ſupport ſo great a diſorder. As the ſtrongeſt bodies 
only can live and enjoy health, under an unwholeſome regimen ; 
ſo the nations only, that in every ſort of. induſtry have the greateſt 
natural and acquired advantages, can ſubfiſt and proſper under ſuch 
taxes. Holland is the country in Europe in which they abound 
moſt, and which from peculiar circumſtances continues to proſper, 


not by means of chem, as — been moſt abſurdly . ook in 


ſpite of them, 


* — 


As there are two cafes i in which it will generally be advantageous 


to lay ſome burden upon foreign, for the encouragement of domeſ- 


rick induſtry ; ; ſo there are two others in which it may ſometimes be 
a matter of deliberation; in the one, how far it is proper to continue 
the free importation of certain foreign goods; and in the other, how 
far, or in what manner it may be proper to reſtore that free import- 
ation after it has been for ſome time interrupted. 


Tux caſe in which it may ſometimes be a matter of deliberation 
how far it is proper to continue the free importation of certain, 
foreign goods, i is, when ſome foreign nation reſtrains by high duties 


or prohibitions the importation of ſome of our manufaQures into 
Vol. II. H -.-, "our 
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B Q9 K their country. Reyenge in this caſe naturally, diftates retaliation, 
and chat we ſhould impoſe the like duties and prohibitions upon 
the importation of ſome or all of their manufaQtures into ours. 
Nations, accordingly, feldom fail to retaliate in this manner. 
The French have been particularly forward to favour their own 
manufactures by reſtraining the importation of ſuch. foreign. goods 
as could come into competition with them. In this conſiſted a 
great part of the policy of Mr, Colbert, who, notwithſtanding his 
great abilities, ſcems in this caſe to have been impoſed upon by the 
tophiſtry « of merchants and manufacturers, who are always demand 
ing a monopoly againſt their countrymen. It is at preſent the 
opinion of the moſt intelligent men in France that his operations 
of this kind have not been beneficial to his country. That miniſter, 
by the tarif of 1667, impoſed very high duties upon a great num- 
ber of foreign ma nufactures. Upon his refuſing to moderate them 
in favour of the Dutch, they in 1671 prohibited the importation 
of the wines, brandies, and manufactures of France. Ihe war 
of 1672 ſeems to have been in part occalioned by this commercial 
diſpute. The peace of Nimeguen put an end to it in 1678, by 
moderating ſome of thoſe duties in favour of the Dutch, who in 
eonſequence took off their prohibition. It was about the ſame time 
mat the French and Engliſh began mutually to oppreſs each other's, 
induſtry, by the like duties and prohibitions, of which the French, 
however, ſeem. to have ſet the firſt example. The ſpirit of hoſ- 
tility which has ſubſiſted between the two nations ever ſince, has 
hitherto hindered them from being moderated on either ſide, In 
1697 the Engliſh prohibited the importation of bonelace, the ma- 
nufacture of Flanders. The government of that country, at that 
time under the dominion of Spain, prohibited in return the impor- 
tation of Engliſh woollens. In 1700, the prohibition of importing, 
bonelace into England, was taken off upon condition that the im- 
portation of Engliſh woollens into Flanders —_ be put on the 
ſame footing as before, 
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THeRE may be good policy in retaliations of this kind, when cn af P, 
there is a probability that they will procure the repeal of the high — 


dates or — complained of. The recovery of a great 


++ nad! 


inconveniency of paying dearer turthg a ſhort time for ſome ſorts 
of goods. To judge whether ſuch retaliations are likely to ptoduce 
of a legiſlator, whoſe deliberations Gugtic to be governed by general 
principles which are always the ſame, as to the ſkill of that in- 
ſidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a ſtateſman or politician, 
whoſe councils are directed by the momentary fluctuations of affairs. 
When: theres no probability that any ſuch” repeal can be procuted, 
it ſeems a bad method of compenſating the injury done to certain 
claſſes of our people, to do another injury ourſelves, not only to 
thoſe claſſes, but to almoſt all'the other claſſes of them. When our 


neighbours prohibit ſome manufacture of ours, we generally pro- 


hibit, not only the ſame,” for that alone would ſeldom affect them 


conſiderably, but ſome other manufacture of theirs. This may 


no doubt give encouragement to ſome particular claſs of workmen 
among ourſelves, and by excluding ſome of their rivals, may en- 
able them to raiſe their price in the home- market. Thoſe'work- 
men, however, who ſuffered by our neighbours prohibition will 
not be beneſited by ours. On the contrary, they and almoſt all 
the other claſſes of our citizens will thereby be obliged to pay dearet 
than before for certain goods. Every ſuch law, therefore, impoſes 
a real tax upon the whole country; not in favour of that particular 


claſs of workmen who were injured by our neighbours — 


but of ſome other claſs. 


Tux caſe in which it may ſometimes be a matter of deliberations 
how far, or in what manner it is proper to reſtore the free impor- 
tation of . goods, after it has been for ſome time interrupted, 

| H 2 is, 
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is, when particular manufactures, by means of high duties or 


L—— prohibitions upon all foreign goods which can come into compe- 


tition with them, have been ſo far extended as to employ a great 


multitude of hands. Humanity may in this caſe require that the 
freedom of trade ſhould be reſtored only by flow gradations, and 
with a good deal of reſerve and circumſpection Were thoſe high 


duties and prohibitions taken away all at once, cheaper foreign goods 


of the ſame kind might be poured ſo faſt into the home market, 
as to deprive all at once many thouſands of our people of their or- 


dinary employment and means of ſubſiſtence. The diſorder which 


this would occaſion might no doubt be very conſiderable. It would 
in all probability, however, be much leſs than is commonly * Las 
gined, for the two following reaſons : | 


2? 


FirsT, all thoſe manufaQures, of which any en is commonly 
exported. to. other European countries without a bounty, could be 
very little affected by the freeſt importation of foreign goods. Such 
manufactures muſt. be ſold as cheap abroad as any other foreign 


goods of the ſame quality and kind, and conſequently muſt be ſold 


cheaper at home. They would ſtill, therefore, keep poſſeſſion of 
the home market, and though a capricious man of faſhion might 
ſometimes prefer foreign wares, merely becauſe they were foreign, 


to cheaper and better goods of the ſame kind that were made at home, 


this folly could, from the nature of things, extend to ſo few, that 
it could make no ſenſible impreffion upon the general employment 
of the people. But a great part of all the different branches of 
our woollen manufacture, of our tanned leather, and of our hard- 


- ware, are annually exported to other European countries without 


any bounty, and theſe are the manufactures which employ the 
greateſt number of hands. The ſilk, perhaps, is the manufacture 
which would ſuffer the moſt by this freedom of trade, and after it 
the linen, though the latter: much. leſs. than the former. 2 


SECONDLY, 
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Sxcovp v, though a great number of people ſhould, by thus © LE 
reſtoring the freedom of trade, be thrown all at once out of their — 


ordinary employment and common method of ſubſiſtence, it would 
by no means follow that they would thereby be deprived either of 
employment or ſubſiſtence. By the reduction of the army and navy 
at the end of the late war more than à hundred thouſand ſoldiers and 
ſeamen, a number equal to what is employed in the greateſt manu- 
factures, were all at once thrown out of their ordinary employ- 
ment; but, though they no doubt ſuffered ſome inconveniency, 
they were not thereby deprived of all employment and ſubſiſtence. 
The gteater part of the ſeawen, it is probable, gradually betook 
themſelves to the merchant- ſervice as they could find oceaſion, 
and in the mean time both they and the ſoldiers were abſorbed. 
in the great maſs of the people, and employed in a great variety 
of occupations. | Not only no great convulſion, but no ſenſible diſ- 
order aroſe from ſo. great a change in the ſituation of more than 
a hundred thouſand men, all accuſtomed to the ufe of arms, and: 
many of them to rapine and plunder. The number of vagrants 
was ſcarce anywhere ſenſibly increaſed by it, even the wages of 
labour were not reduced by. it in any occupation, ſo far as I have 
been able to learn, except in that of ſeamen in the merchant - ſer- 
vice. But if we compare together. the habits of a ſoldier and of 
any ſort of manufacturer, we ſhall find that thoſe of the latter do. 
not tend ſo much to diſqualify him from being employed i in a new. 
trade, as thoſe of the former from being employed in any. The. 
manataQtuene has always been accuſtomed to look for his ſubſiſtence. 
from his labour only: the ſoldier to expect it from his pay. Appli- 
cation and-induſtry have been familiar to the one; idleneſs and diſ- 
ſipation to the other. But it is ſurely much eaſier to change the. 
direction of induſtry from one ſort of labour to another, than to- 
turn idleneſs and diffipation to any. To the greater part of ma- 
nufactures beſides, it has already been obſerved, there are other 


callateral. 


| 
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— can eaſily transfer his induſtry from one of them to another. The 


greater part of ſuch workmen too are occaſionally employed in 


country labour. The ſtock which employed them in a particular 


manufacture before, will ſtill remain in the country to employ an 
equal number of people in ſome other way. The capital of the 
country remaining the ſame, the demand for labour will likewiſe 
be the ſame, or very nearly the ſame, though it may be exerted in 
different places and for different occupations. Soldiers and ſea- 
men, indeed; when diſcharged from the Kingꝭs ſervice, are at liberty 
to exerciſe any trade, within any town or place of Great Britain or 


Ireland. Let the ſame natural liberty of exerciſing what ſpecies 


of induſtry they pleaſe be reſtored to all his majeſty's ſubjecte, in 
the ſame manner as to ſoldiers and ſeamen; that is, break down 


the excluſive privileges of corporations, and repeal the ſtatute of 


apprenticeſhip, both which are real encroachments upon natural 
liberty, and add to theſe the repeal of the law of ſettlements, ſo 
that a poor workman, when thrown out of employment either in 
one trade or in one place, may ſeek for it in another trade or in 
another place, without the fear either of a proſecution or of a 

removal, and neither the publick nor the individuals will ſuffer 
much more from the occaſional diſbanding ſome particular claſſes of 
manufacturers, than from that of ſoldiers. Our manufacturers have 
no doubt great merit with their country, but they cannot have more 
than thoſe who defend it with their blood, nor deſerve to be treated 


with more "GEUTREF: 


To expect, indeed, chat the freedom of trade mould ever be entirely 
reſtored in Great Britain, is as abſurd as to expect that an Oceana 
or Utopia ſhould ever be eſtabliſhed in it. Not only the prejudices 
of the publick, but what is much more unconquerable, the private 
intereſts of many individuals, irreſiſtibly oppoſe it. Were the 


: 
1 


officers 
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officers of the army to oppoſe with the ſame zeal and unanimity CHAP. 
any reduction in the number of forces, with which maſter manu. 
facturers ſet themſelves againſt every law that is likely to increaſe , 
the number of their rivals in the home market; were the former 
to animate their ſoldiers, in the ſame manner as the latter enflame 
Heir workmen, to attack with violence and outrage the ptopoſers 
of any ſuch regulation; to attempt to reduce the army would be - 
as dangerous as it has now become to attempt to diminiſh in any 
reſpe& the monopoly which our manufacturers have obtained 
_ againft us. This monopoly has ſo much increaſed the number 
of ſome particular tribes of them, that, like an overgrown ſtand- 
ing army, they have become formidable to the government, and 
upon many occaſions intimidate the legiſlature. The member of 
parliament who ſupports every propoſal for ſtrengthening this mo- 
nopoly, is ſure to acquire not only the reputation of underfiatiditg 
trade, but great popularity and influence 'with an order' of men 
whoſe numbers and wealth render them of great importance. If 
he oppoſes them, on the contrary, and ſtill more if he has authority 
enough to be able to thwart them, neither the moſt acknowledged 
probity, nor the higheſt rank, nor the greateſt publick ſervices can 
protect him from the moſt infamous abuſe and detraction, from 
perſonal inſults, nor ſometimes from real danger, ariſing from the 
inſolent outrage of furious and diſappointed monopoliſts. 


P 
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THE undertaker of a great manufacture who, by the home 
markets being ſuddenly laid open to the competition of foreigners, 
ſhould be obliged to abandon his trade, would no doubt ſuffer 
very conſiderably. That part of his capital which had uſually - 
been employed in purchaſing materials and in paying his workmen, 
might, without much difficulty, perhaps, find another employment. 
But that part of it which was fixed in workhouſes, and in the in- 
ſtruments of trade, could ſcarce be diſpoſed of without conſiderable 
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BOOK loſs, The equitable regard, therefore, to his intereſt requires that 


IV. 


— changes of this kind ſhould never be introduced ſuddenly, but 


ſlowly, gradually, and after a very long warning. The legiſlature, 
were it poſſible that its deliberations could be always directed, not 
by the clamorous importunity of partial intereſts, but by an 
extenſive view of the general good, ought upon this very account, 
perhaps, to be particularly careful neither to eſtabliſh any, NEW 
monopolies of this kind, nor to extend further thoſe which are 
already eſtabliſhed. Every ſuch regulation introduces ſome degree 
of real diſorder into the conſtitution of the ſtate, which it will 
be difficult afterwards to cure without bons another diſ- 
order. 


* far it may he; proper to N taxes upon the Ane 
of foreign goods, in order, not to prevent their importation, but to 
raiſe a revenue for government, I ſhall conſider hereafter when I 
come to treat of taxes. Taxes impoſed with a view to prevent, or 
even to. diminiſh importation, are evidently as deſtructive of the 
revenue of the cuſtoms as of the freedom of trade. 
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| 0 H A P. II. | 
Of the erde Reftraints upon the Importation f Goods of 


almoſt all Rinde, from thoſe Countries with which the Balance ts 


ſuppoſed to be diſadvantageous. | 


PART I. 


4 the — of thoſe Reftraints even upon the Principles of 
| the Commercial Syſtem. 


O lay extraordinary reſtraints upon the katie of goods 


of almoſt all kinds, from thoſe particular countries with 
which the balance of trade is ſuppoſed to be diſadvantageous, 
is the ſecond expedient by which the commercial ſyſtem propoſes to 
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increaſe the quantity of gold and ſilver. Thus in Great Britain 


higher duties are laid upon the wines of France than upon thoſe of 
Portugal. German linen may be imported upon paying certain 
duties; but French linen is altogether prohibited. The principles 
which I have been examining, took their origin from private intereſt 
and the ſpirit of monopoly : thoſe which I am going to examine 
from national prejudice and animoſity. They are, accordingly, as 
might well be expected, ſtill more unreaſonable. They are ſo, even 
upon the principles of the commercial ſyſtem. 


FiRST, though it were certain that in the caſe of a free trade 
between France and England, for example, the balance would be 
in favour of France, it would by no means follow that ſuch a trade 
would be diſadvantageous to England, or that the general balance 
of its whole trade would thereby be turned more againſt it. If 
the wines of France are better and cheaper than thoſe of Portugal, 


or its linens than thoſe of Germany, it would be more advantageous 
VoL. II. | 1 f for 
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B * K for Great Britain to purchaſe both the wine and the foreign linen 
—— vuhich it had occaſion for of France, than of Portugal and Ger- 
many. Though the value of the annual importations from France 
would thereby be greatly augmented, the value of the whole annyal 
importations would be diminiſhed, in proportion as the French 
goods of the ſame quality were cheaper than thoſe of the other two 
countries. This would be the caſe, even upon the ſuppoſition that 


the whole French goods —— were to be — in Great 
Britain. 


Bur, nth, a great part of them might be 8 to 
other countries, where, being ſold with profit they might bring 
back a return equal in value, perhaps, to the prime coſt of the 
whole French goods imported. What has frequently been ſaid of 
the Eaſt India trade might poſſibly be true of the French; that 
though the greater part of Eaſt India goods were bought with gold 
and filver, the re- exportation of a part of them to other countries, 
brought back more gold and ſilver to that which carried on the 
trade than the prime coſt of the whole. amounted to, One of the 
moſt important branches of the Dutch trade, at preſent, conſiſts in 
the carriage of French goods to other European countries. Some 
part even of'the French wine drank in Great Britain is clandeſtinely 
imported from Holland and Zealand. If there was either a. free 
trade between France and England, or if French goods could be 
imported upon paying only the ſame duties as thoſe of other Euro- 
| pean nations, to be drawn back upon exportation, England might 


have ſome ſhare of a trade which is found fo advantageous to 
Holland. | 


THIRDLY, and laſtly, there is no certain criterion by which we 
can determine on which ſide what is called the balanee between any 
two countries lies, or which of them exports to the greateſt value. 
National prejudice and n, * always by the private 

Intereſt 
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intereſt of particular traders, are the principles which generally di- C H Es 
te our judgment upon all queſtions concerning it. There are 
two criterions, however, which have frequently been appealed to 

upon ſuch occaſions, the cuſtom-houſe books and the courſe of ex- 

change. The cuſtom-houſe books, I think, it is now generally ac- 
knowledged, are a very uncertain criterion, on account of the inac- 

curacy of the valuation at which the greater part of goods are rated 

in them, The courſe of exchange is, perhaps, almoſt equally ſo. 

* 

WHEN the exchange between two places, ſuch as London and 
Paris, is at par, it is ſaid to be a ſign that the debts due from Lon- 
don to Paris are compenſated by thoſe due from Paris to London. 
On the contrary, when à premium is paid at London for a bill 
upon Paris, it is ſaid to be a ſign that the debts due from London 

to Paris are not compenſated by thoſe due from Paris to London, 
but that a balance in money muſt be ſent out from the latter place ; 
for the riſk, trouble, and expence of exporting which, the pre- 
mium is both demanded and given. But the ordinary ſtate of debt 
and credit between thoſe two cities muſt neceſſarily be regulated, it 
is ſaid, by the ordinary courſe of their dealings with one another. 
When neither of them imports from the other to a greater amount 
than-it exports to it, the debts and credits of each may compenſate 
one another. But when one of them imports from the other to a 
greater value than it exports to it, the former neceſſarily becomes 
indebted to the latter in a greater ſum than the latter becomes in- 
debted to it: the debts and credits of each do not compenſate one 
another, and money muſt be ſent out from that place of which 
the debts over- balance the credits. The ordinary courſe of ex- 
change, therefore, being an indication of the ordinary ſtate of debt 
and credit between two places, muſt likewiſe be an indication of the 
ordinary courſe of their exports and imports, as theſe neceſſarily 
regulate that ſtate. 
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Bur though the ordinary courſe of exchange ſhould be allowed 


— —-/ tobe a ſufficient indication of the ordinary ſtate of debt and credit 


between any two places, it would not from thence follow, that the 
balance of trade was in favour of that place which had. the ordinary 
ſtate of debt and credit in its favour. The ordinary-ftate of debt 
and credit between any two places 18 not always entirely regulated by 
the ordinary courſe of their dealings with one another; but is often 
influenced by that of the dealings of either with many other places. 
If it is uſual, for example, for the merchants of England to pay for 
the goods which they buy of Hamburgh, Dantzic, Riga, &c. by 
bills upon Holland, the ordinary ftate of debt and credit between 
England and Holland will not be regulated entirely by the ordinary 
courſe of the dealings of thoſe two countries with one another, but 
will be influenced by that of the dealings of England with thoſe 
other places. England may be obliged to ſend out every year money 
to Holland, though its annual exports to that country may. exceed 
very much the annual value of its imports from thence ; and though 
what is called the balance of trade may be very much in favour of 
England. 


In the way beſides in which the par of exchange has hitherto 
been computed, the ordinary courſe of exchange can afford no ſuf- 


ficient indication that the ordinary ſtate of debt and credit is in fa- 


vour of that country which ſeems to have, or which is ſuppoſed to 
have, the ordinary courſe of exchange in its favour : or, in other | 
words, the real exchange may be, and, in fact, often is ſo very 
different from the computed one, that from the courſe of the latter 
no certain concluſion can, upon. many occaſions, be drawn concern- 
ing that of the former. 


Warn for a fur of money paid in England, containing, accord- 
ing to the ſtandard. of the Engliſh mint, a certain number of ounces 


of 
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of pure ſilver, you receive a bill for a ſum of money to be paid in O 1 p. 
France, containing, according to the ſtandard of the French mint,, 
an equal number of ounces of pure ſilver, exchange is ſaid to be 
at par between England and France. When you pay more, you 
are ſuppoſed to give a premium, and exchange is ſaid to be againſt 
England, and in favour of France. When you pay leſs, you are 


ſuppoſed to get a premium, and exchange i is ſaid to be againſt France, 
and in favour of England. 


Bo r, firſt we cannot always judge of the value of the current 
money of different countries by the ſtandard of their reſpective 
mints. In ſome it is more, in others it is leſs worn, clipt, and 
otherwiſe degenerated from that ſtandard, But the value of the 

current coin of every country, compared with that of any other 
country, is in proportion, not to the quantity of pure ſilver which 
it ought to contain, but to that which it actually does contain. Be- 
fore the teformation of the filver coin in king William's time, 
exchange between England and Holland, computed, in the uſual 
manner, according to the ſtandard of their reſpective mints, was five 
and twenty per cent. againſt England. But the value of the cur- 
rent coin of England, as we learn from Mr. Lowndes, was at that 
time rather more than five and twenty per cent. below its ſtandard 
value. The real exchange, therefore, may even at that time have 
been in favour of England, notwithſtanding the computed exchange 
was ſo much againſt it; a ſmaller number of ounces of pure ſilver, 
| actually paid in England, may have purchaſed a bill for a greater 
number of ounces of pure ſilver to be paid in Holland, and the man 
who was ſuppoſed to give, may in reality have got the premium. The 
French coin was, before the late reformation of the Engliſh gold 
coin, much leſs worn than the Engliſh, and was, perhaps, two or 
three per cent. nearer its ſtandard. If the computed exchange with 
France, therefore, was not more than two or three per cent. againſt 


England, 


% 
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B T K England, the rea! exchatife might have been in its favour, Since 
[[ the tefottnation of the gold coin, the exchange has broth E | 


th favour ef England, and agaitft France. | 


Skcs bbb v. in ſome countries, che erpenck of itte is Aae 
by the governinetit, in others, it is defrayed by the private people 
who carry weir bultioh to the mint, und the government even de- 
rives ſome revenue from the coinage. In England, it is defrayetl 
by the government, and if you carry a pound weight of ſtandard 
ſilver to the mint, you get back ſixty-two ſhillings, containing a 
pound Weight of the like ſtandard filver. In Frante, a duty of eight 
per cent. is deducted for the cbinage, which not only defrays the 
expence of it, but affords a ſhall Yevttiue to the government. In 
England, as the coinage cofts nothing, the current coin can never 

be much more valuable than the quantity of bullion which it actually 
contaitis. In France, the Workmanfhip as you pay for it, 2 to 
the value, in the ſame matitier as to that of wrought plate. 
ſum of French money, therefore, containing 2 certain weight y 
pure ſilver, is more valuable than a ſum of Engliſh money contain- 
ing an equal weight of pure filver, and muſt require more bullion, 
or other commodities to purchaſe, it. Though the current coin of 
the two countries, therefore, were . equally near the ſtandards of 
their reſpective mints, a ſum of Engliſh money could not well pur- 
chaſe a ſum of French money, containing an equal number of 
ounces of pure ſilver, nor conſequently a bill upon France for ſuch 
a ſum, If for ſuch a bill no more additional money was paid than 
what was ſufficient to compenſate the expence of the French coinage, 
the real exchange might be at par between the two countries, their 
debts and credits might mutually compenſate one another, while 
the computed exchange was conſiderably in favour of France. If 
leſs than this was paid, the real exchange might be in favour of 
England, while the computed was in favour of France. 


2 | | Tulip, 
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eall bank money; while in others, as at London, Liſbon, - Antwerp, 
Leghorn, &c. they are paid in the common currency of the coun- 
try. What is called bank money is always of more value than the 
ſame nominal fum of common currency. A thouſand guilders| in 
the bank of Amſterdam, for example, are of more value than a 
thoufand guilders of Amſterdam currency. The difference between 
them is called the agio of the bank, which, at Amſterdam, is gene- 
rally about five per cent. Suppofing the current money of the two 
countries equally near to the ftandard of their reſpective mints, and 

t the one pays foreign bills in this common currency, while the 
other pays chem in bank money, it is evident that the computed ex- 
chan ge may be in favour of that which pays in bank money, though 
the real exchange ſhould be in favour' of that which pays in cur- 


rent money; for the fame reaſon that the computed exchange may 
be in ' favour of that which pays in better money, or in mon 


nearer to its own ſtandard, though the real exchange ſhould be in 


favour of that which pays in worſe. The computed exchange, 
before the late reformation of the gold coin, was generally againſt 
London with Amſtergam, Hambyreh, Venice, and, I believe, with 
all other Places which pay in what is called bank Money. It wall 
by no means follow, however, that dhe xeal exchange was againſt 
it. Since the reformation. of the gold cin, it has been. in farghr of 
London even with thoſe, places. The comppted.cxchange has gener 
rally been, in favour of Londqu with Liſbon; Antwerp, Leghora, 
and, if you except France, I believe, with moſt other parts of 
Europe that pay 1p.common chrrency: 9 A it is not jmprobable that 
the real acheoge Was ſo too. 


1 
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THIRDLY, and laſtly, in ſome places, as at Amſterdam, Ham- CHAP. 
. 
burgh, Venice, &c. foreign bills of exchange are paid in what they — 
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Der concerning Banks $0 ESA Seaweed concerning that 
* Amſterdam. | ; . 


3 > 


\HE currency. of; A great tate, 75 as. i Seat or England, ge- 
nerally conſiſts almoſt entirely of its own coin. Should this 
currency, therefore, be at any time worn, clipt, or otherwiſe de- 


graded. below its ſtandard value; the . ſtate by a reformation of its 


coin can effectually re-eſtabliſh its currency. . But the currency of 
A ſmall- ſtate, ſuch as Genoa or Hamburgh, can ſeldom conſiſt al- | 


together, in its own coin, but muſt be made up, in a great mea- 
ſure, of the coins of all the neighbouring ſtates with which its in- 


habitants have a continual intercourſe. Such a ſtate, therefore, by 
reforming its coin, will not always be able to reform its currency. 


If foreign bills of exchange are paid in chis currency, the uncertain 
value of any ſum, of what is in its. own nature ſo uncertain, muſt 
render the exchange always very much againſt ſuch a ſtate, its cur- 


rency being, in all foreign ſtates, e valued even below what 
it is ! 


IN cob to reed the inconvenience to which this Alladvadts- 
geous exchange muſt have ſubjected their merchants, ſuch ſmall 
ſtates, when, they began to attend to the intereſt of trade, have 


frequently enacted, that foreign bills of exchange of a certain value 


ſhould be paid, not in common currency, but by an order upon, or 


by a transfer in the books of a certain bank, eſtabliſhed upon the 
credit, and under the protection of the ſtate; this bank being al- 


ways obliged to pay, in good and true money, exactly according to 
the ſtandard of the ſtate. The banks of Venice, Genoa, Amſter- 
ſtam, Hamburgh, and Nuremberg, ſeem to have been all originally 
eſtabliſhed with this view, though ſome of them may have after- 
wards been made ſubſervient to other purpoſes. The money of 

ſuch 
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ſuch banks being better thay the common currency. of the coug- CHAP. 
u. 
try, neceſſarily bore an agio, which Was greater or ſmaller, aceord- —— 
ing as the currency was ſuppoſed to be more or leſs degraded below 
the ſtandard of the ſtate. The agio of the bank of Hamburgh, 0 
for example, which is ſaid to be commonly about fourteen per cent. 
is the ſuppoſed difference between the good ſtandard money of the 


ſtate, and the clipt, worn, and diminiſhed currency poured into it 


from all the eine ſtates. 


Brronz 1609 the great quantity of clipt and worn foreign. coin, 
which the. extenſive trade of Amſterdam, brought from all parts of 
5 Europe, reduced the value of its currency about nine per cent. 
below that of good money freſh from the mint. Such money no 
ſooner appeared than it was melted down or carried away, as it al- 
ways is in ſuch circumſtances. The merchants, . with plenty. of 
currency, could. not always, find a ſufficient quantity of good money 
to pay their bills of exchange; and the value of thoſe bills, in ſpite : 
of ſeveral regulations which were made to preyent it, became in a 
great meaſure uncertain. | | 


- order to remedy theſe i inconyeniencies, a bank was, eftabliſhed 
in 1609 under the guarantee of the city. This bank received both 
foreign coin, and the light and worn coin of the country at its real 
intrinſic value in the good ſtandard money of the country, deduct- 
ing only ſo much as was neceſſary for defraying the expence of 
coinage, and the other neceſſary expence of management. For the 
value which remained, after this ſmall deduction was made, it gave 
2 credit in its books. This credit was called bank money, which, 
as it repreſented money exactly according to the ſtandard of the 

| mint, was always of the ſame real value, and intrinſically worth 
more than current money. It was at the ſame time enacted, that 
ul bills drawn upon or negociated at Amſterdam of the value of 

Vol.. II. | K | fix 
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bills. Every Gelckantz in confequence of this regulation was 
bbliged to keep an account with the bank in order to pay his foreign 
' bills of ect php which . e oecalioned a certain nn 
a for Ow broad * 
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Bank money, over and above both 10 intrinſic fojeviccity: to 
| currency, and the additional value which this demand neceſſarily 
IT " gives it, has likewiſe ſome other advantages.” It is ſecure from fire, 
| 22 robbery, and other accidents ; the city of Amſterdam i is” bound for 
| it; it can be paid away by a finidle transfer, without the trouble of 
counting, or the riſk of tranſporting it from one place to another. 
In conſequence of thoſe different advantages, it ſeems from the be- 
—_ ginning to have borne an agio, and i it is generally believed that all 
[ | the money originally depoſited i in the bank was allowed to remain 
there, nobody caring to demand payment of a debt which he could 
ſell for a premium in the market. By demanding payment of the 
1 bank, the owner of a bank credit would loſe this premium. As a 
\ ſhilling freſh from the mint will buy no more goods in the market 
bl . than one of our common worn ſhillings, ſo the good and true mo- 
I | ney which might be brought from the coffers of the bank into thoſe 
Ul | of a private perſon, being mixed and confounded with the common 
currency of the country, would be of no more value than that cur- 
rency, from which it could no longer be readily diſtinguiſhed. 
While it remained in the coffers of the bank, its ſuperiority was 
1 - known and aſcertained. When it had come into thoſe of a private 
g perſon, its fuperiority could not well be aſcertained without more 
bl trouble than perhaps the difference was worth. By being brought 
1 from the coffers of the bank, beſides, it loft all the other advantages 
| of bank money; its fecurity, its eaſy and ſafe transferability, ds uſe 
in. paying foreign bills of * Over and above all this, it 
could 
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dl not be, brought from thoſe coffers, as it will appear * and FRY 
without previouſly Paying! for the keeping. me IT 


." 
, - 


Tusk depoſits of * Regs or "thoſe depoſits which the bank was 


bound to reſtore in coin, conſtituted the original capital of the bank, 
or the. whole value of What was repreſented by What is called bank 
money. At preſent hey are ſuppoſed to conſtitute but a very ſ ſmall 


part of * In order 0 facilitate the trade in bullion, the bank has 


been for theſe. many years in the practice of giving credit in its 
books upon depoſits of gold and ſilver bullion. This credit 18 
| generally about five per cent. below the mint price « of ſuch bullion, 


The. bank grants at the ſame time what is C: called a recipice or re- 


ceipt, intitling the perſon who makes the depoſit, or the bearer, to 
take out the bullion again at any time within ſix months, upon 
re- transferring to the bank a quantity of bank money equal to 
that for which credit had been given in its books when the depoſit 


was made, and upon paying. one · fourth per cent. for che keeping, 


if the depoſit was in ſilver; and one half per cent; if it was in 
gold; but at the fame time declaring, that in default of ſuch pay- 
ment, and upon the expiration, of this. term, the, depoſit ſhould 
belong to the bank at the price at which it had been received, or 
for which credit had been given in the transfer books. What is 
thus paid for the keeping of the depoſit may be conſidered as a 
ſort of warehouſe rent; and why this warehouſe rent: ſhould be ſo 
much dearer for gold than for filver, ſeveral different reaſons have 
been aſſigned. The fineneſs of gold, it has been ſaid, is more 
difficult to be aſcertained than chat of ſilver. Frauds are more eaſily 
practiſed, and occaſion a greater loſs in the more precious metal. 
Silver, beſides, being the ſtandard metal, the ſtate, it has been 
ſaid, wiſhes to encourage more the waking of. On of ſilver 
than of thoſe of * 1 Ds ler 12 11 | 
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1 is ſomewhat lower than ordinary ; and they are taken out again 
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Devosits of bution are moſt cortlitbily made when the price 


when it happens to riſe. In Holland the market price of bullion 
is generally above the mint price, for the ſame reaſon that it was 
ſo in England before the late reformation of the gold coin. The 
difference i is ſaid to be commonly from about fix to ſixteen ſtivers 
upon the mark, or ei be, ounces of filver of eleven parts fine, 
and one part alloy. e bank p price, or the credit which the 
bank gives for rech 4 ſuch blver” (when made in foreign coin, 
of which the fineneſs bo well known and aſcertained, ſuch as 
Mexico dollars) is twenty-two gullders the mark; the mint 
price is about twenty-tliree gullders, and the market price is 
from twenty-three | guilders fix,” to twenty-three guilders ſixteen 
ſtivers, or from two to three per cent. above the mint price *. 
The proportions between the bank price, the mint price, and the 
market price of gold bullion, are nearly the fame. A perſon can 
generally ſell his receipt for the difference between the mint price 
of bullion and the market price. A receipt for bullion is almoſt 
always worth ſomething,” and it very ſeldom happens therefore, 


that any body ſuffers his receipt to expire, or allows his bull ioꝶ to 


* to the bank at the you at which it bad been received, either 
by 


| ® The following are the prices at which the bank of Amiftertm ut preſet (Sp 
ember, 1775) receives bullion and coin of different Wah . | 


— 


SILVER. | 
Mexico dollars _ 7 
French crowns i B—22 per mark. 
Engliſh ſilver coin 


Mexico dollars new coin - 21 10 
Ducatoons - - - 3 
Rix dollars 2 8 
Bar ſilver containing fine filver 21 per mark, and in this proportion down to! PR 
on which 5 guilders are given. 
Fine bars, 23 per mark. 


| TI GOLD. 
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by not taking it out before the end of the fx months, or by neg- 


G6 


CHAP. 


III. 


lecting to pay the one-fourth or one-half per cent. in order to ob- 


tain 'a new receipt for another {ix months. This, however, 


though it happens ſeldom, is ſaid to happen ſometimes, and more 


frequently with regard to gold than with regard to filver, on -ac- 


count of the higher warehouſe-rent which is _ for the keeping 
of the more precious metal. 


Tur perten who by W a r of bullion obtains both 
a bank credit and a receipt, pays his bills of exchange as they be- 
come due with his bank credit; and either ſells or keeps his re- 
ceipt according as he judges that the price of bullion is likely to 
riſe or to fall, The receipt and the bank credit ſeldom keep long 
together, and there is no occaſion that they ſhould. The perſon 
who has a receipt, and who. wants to. take out bullion, finds al- 
ways plenty of bank credits, or bank money to buy at the ordi- 
nary price; and the perſon who has bank money, and wants to 
take out bullion, finds receipts always in equal abundance. 


THE owners of bank credits and the holders of receipts con- 
. ftitute two different ſorts of creditors againſt the bank. The 
holder of a receipt cannot draw out the bullion for which it 18 
granted, without reaſſigning to the bank a ſum of bank money 
equal to the price at which the bullion had been received. If he 


— 


GOLD. 
Portugal coin 
Guineas | 8-20 uy mark, 
Louis d'ors new 
Ditto old - - = + 300. 


New ducats -' 4 19 8 per ducat. 

Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its fineneſs compared with the above 
foreign gold coin. Upon fine bars the bank gives 340 per mark. In general, how- 
ever, ſomething more is given upon coin of a known fineneſs, than upon gold 
and ſilver bars, of which the _— cannot be aſcertained. but by a Poon of melt- 


ing and allaying. 
4 | has 
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B Oo 9 k. has no bank money of his own, he muſt ourchate. it of thoſe 


3 who have it. The owner of bank money cannot draw out bul- 


lion without producing to the bank receipts for the quantity 


which he wants. If he has none of his oven, he muſt buy them 


of thoſe who have them. The holder of a receipt, when he 
purchaſes bank money, purchaſes the power of taking out 2 
quantity of bullion, of which the mint price is five per cont. 
above the bank price. The agio of five per cent. therefore, 
which he commonly pays for it, is paid, not for an imaginary, 
but for a real value. The owner of bank money, when he pur- 
chaſes a receipt, purchaſes the power of taking out a quantity of 
bullion of which the market price is commonly from two to 
three per cent. above the mint price. The price which he pays 
for it, therefore, is paid likewiſe for a real value. The price of 
the receipt, and the price of the bank money, compound or make 
up between them the full value or peice of the bullion. | 


UroN depoſits of the coin current in the country, the bank 
grants receipts likewiſe as well as bank credits; but thoſe, re- 
ceipts are frequently of no value, and will bring no price in the 
market. Upon ducatoons, for example, which in the currency 
paſs for three guilders three ſtivers each, the bank | gives a credit of 


three guilders only, or five per cent, below their current value. 1 


grants a receipt likewiſe intitling the bearer to- take out the num- | 
ber of ducatoons depoſited at any time within ſix months, upon 
paying one-fourth -per cent. for the keeping. This receipt will 
frequently bring no price in the market. Three guilders bank mo- 
ney genetally ſell in the market for three guilders three ſtivers, the 
full value of the ducatoons if they were taken out of the bank; 
and before they can be taken out, one-fourth” per cent. muſt' be 
paid for the keeping, which would be mere loſs- to the holder of the 


receipt If the agio of the bank, bowever, ſhould at any time fall 


to three. per cent. ſuch receipts _ bring ſome price in the 


* 


„ market 
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market, and might ſell for one and three-fourths per cent. But © HH A r. 


III. 


the agio of the bank being now generally about five per cent. 


ſuch receipts are frequently allowed to expire, or as they expreſs it, 
to fall to the bank. The receipts which are given for depoſits of 
gold ducats fall to it yet more frequently, becauſe a higher ware- 
houſe- rent, or one-half per cent. muſt be paid for the keeping of 
them before they can be taken out again, The five per cent. 

which the bank gains, when depoſits. either of coin or bullion are 
allowed to fall to it, may be conſidered as the warehouſe- rent for 
che perpetual keeping of fuch n | 


| Tur ſum of bank mdney for which the receipts are expired 


muſt be very conſiderable. It muſt comprehend the whole origi- 


nal capital of the bank, which, it is generally ſuppoſed, has been 
allowed to remain there from the time it was firſt depoſited, no- 
body caring either to renew his receipt or to take out his depoſit, 
as, for the reaſons already aſſigned, neither the one nor the other 


could be done without loſs. But whatever may be the amount of 


this ſum, the proportion which it bears to the whole maſs of bank 

money is ſuppoſed to be very ſmall. The bank of Amſterdam has 
for theſe many years paſt been the great warehouſe of Europe for 
bullion, for which the receipts are very ſeldom allowed to expire, or, 
as they expreſs it, to fall to the bank. The far greater part of the 
bank money, or of the credits upon the books of the bank, is 
| ſuppoſed to have been created, for theſe many years paſt, by ſuch. 


depoſits which the dealers. in bullion are W both making 
and withdrawing. | | 


No demand can- be made upon the bank but by means of a. 
recipice or receipt. The ſmaller maſs of bank money, for which 
the receipts are expired, is mixed and confounded with the much: 
greater maſs for which they are till in force; ſo that, though» 
there may be a conſiderable. ſum. of bank. money, for. which there: 


are: 
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B WO K are no receipts, there is no ſpecific ſum or portion of it, which 
—— may not at any time be demanded by one. The bank cannot be 
| a debtor to two perſons for the ſame thing; and the owner of bank 
money who has rio receipt cannot demand payment of the bank 
till he buys one. In ordinary and quiet times, he can find no dif- 
ficulty in getting one to buy at the market price, which generally 
correſponds with the price at which he can ſell the coin or bullion it 
intitles him to take out of the bank. 


a IT might be otherwiſe during a public calamity J an-invaſion, | 
for example, ſuch as that of the French in 1672. The owners 
of bank money being then all eager to draw it out of the bank, 
in order 'to have it in their own keeping, the demand for receipts 
might raiſe their price to an exorbitant height. The holders of 
them might form extravagant expectations, and, inſtead of two 
or three per cent. demand half the bank money for which credit 
had been given upon the depoſits that · the receipts had reſpectively 
been granted for. The enemy, informed of the conſtitution of 
the bank, might even buy them up in order to prevent the carry- 
1 ing away of the treaſure. In ſuch emergencies, the bank, it is 
| 5 | ſuppoſed, would break through its ordinary rule of making pay- 
li ment only to the holders of receipts. The holders of receipts, 
who had no bank money, muſt have received within two or three 
per cent. of the value of the depoſit for which their reſpective re- 
ceipts had been granted. The bank, therefore, it is ſaid, would 
in this caſe make no ſcruple of paying, either with money or bul- 
lion, the full value of what the owners of bank money who 
could get no receipts, were credited for in its books ; paying at 
the ſame time two or three per cent. to fuch holders of receipts. as 
had no bank money, that being the whole value which in this ane 
of things could Juſtly be fuppoſed due to them, 
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| „rer in ordinary and quiet times, it (is; the, intereſt, of, the © 


- ol 


cH A 
. * 8 


hglders. of receipts, to. "depreſs, the agig, in oller ci ther o buy — 


bank mopey (and conſequentiy . the; hullion, which, their receipts 
would then enable them to take out of the bank) ſo much 


us oP" * 


cheaper, or, to ſell theit receipts to thoſe, who have bank money. 
and. who: want, te, take out bullion, ſo much, dearer 3, the price of 


2 receipt being, generally. equal, to the e between the 
market price of bank money, and. ur of 


of bank money, on the contrary, to. raiſe the agio,.in order either to 
ſell, their, bank money, ſo much, dearer, or 9 buy a receipt. ſo 


much cheaper, To prevent the ſtock jobbing tricks Which thoſe 
oppoſite intereſts might, ſometimes, occaſion, the bank has of late 


Years come to, the geſglution 10 {ell at all times bank money for 
qurreney: at fine pet gent, ago,, and, to, buy it, in again. at four 
BAT. 028; of8 x, conſegyence of this reſalution,, the, agio. can 


proportion between the market price 0 of bank and that of current 
money. is kept at all times very, near to, the proportion, between 
their intrinſic values. Before this reſolution Was taken, the market 


price of bank money uſed ſomerimes'torſe lo high, as nine. per 


WS af DB #8 


cent, agio, and  fometimes t to ſink ſo low as par, according as OF 
due imereſts happened ip infuence 9s ark. ige Yo Und bit 
Fw THe, ba ET of Amſterdam profeſſes, to to lend. out no part. N f wha F 
is depoſited 1 with i it, but, for every guilder f for which it gives credit i ig 

its books, to keep in its repoſitories the value of a guilder either in 
money "” bullion. That it keeps in its repoſitories all the oe 
or bullion for which there are receipts in force, for which it is at 


all times liable to, be called upon, -and which, in reality, is conti- 

qually going. from it. and returning to it again, cann 

doubted. But whether it does ſo likewiſe Teh h regard to that. part 
Vor. II. e of 


the coin; or. , bullion for 
which the receipt had been granted. It is the intereſt of the owners | 


t well. be 


- 


| 
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B 65 8K bf ind dafiin, Ger Whith the receipts att long ago expired, for which 
(229 I ortlinäry Aud diet nc it Cnhöt be calle Upoti, And wich 
WW tedlity iv very Hxely tb lemzin Wich it for ever, or 36 Tong a 
tue States '6F the United Provintes ſubſiſt, ma perhaps appear 
Sabre untbrtain. At Amftdzdata, However, no poiht bf Faith is 
better eſtablihed Al tat ft ea guilder, circulated ab bank mo- 
ey, Mette fs « Wrteſyonddti guilder ig gold of ver to de found id 
the 'teafiite 6f "tht Bank! The" ety Ie gütrahtes chat it mould be 
15. The bank is under the direction of the four reigning burg6- 
'thifits, whs' de" hinged every yeur. Each few ſett of burgs- 
matters viſits che tfeaftire;' cdp 28 R with the bodkb, receives! i 
updh bath,” arch deliverb it over, with the fate "awful ſolemnity, ts 
the feit which fucccedb; and in that fober utid religious country 
oaths are not yet Gffegarded- & rotatiorr of "this kind ſeems alone 
x fiiMGent fecarity againft ay practices aden [cIiHiot be been 
Amidft all the Lerolutiohs Which Tae Mas 8 ever occafioned' in the 
povertitactit of Amſterdatu, the prevailing Kitty has 35 no time 
arcuſed their predeteffors of infidelity i in the adminiſtration of the 
bank. No accuſatibn Could babe affected more deeply the reputa- 
tion and fottune of the dilgractd party, a nd if tuch an accuſation 
could” have been ſupported, we may be affured that it would have 
been biöugtit. In i672, When the French king was at Utrecht, 
the bank of Amſterdam paid {6 readily as left no dbubt of the fide- 
lity with which it had obſerved its engagements. Some of the 
pieces which Were tuen bröuglit from its "repokitolies' appeared to 
kave been ſcorched: with the re which happe ened i in the town-houſe 
foon after the batik was eſtabliſhes. The Pieces, therefore, muſt 
have hin there from that me. nen 


nr 4 Ye the la 51 'of the Kidde f 'a the 101 is a Wt 
dd which Has long 'erhptoyed the ſpeculations bf the curious. No- 
thing but eonjeQure cin be offered concerning it, Er is generally 
| ' reckoned. 
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reckoned. iat there are. abolit two thouſand | people who * S 
accounts = ide 5 * N them wk are es with ano . "BY 
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bank money. and conſequently of treaſure in the bank, will amount: | | 

to about three millions ſterling, qr, ate eleven, guilders the pound f ſter= | * 
ling, thirty-three millions of guilders ; 5.2 great ſum, « and fufficient, 1 to "4 
carry on a very extenſiye cirenlation, but vaſtly below the. extra- 

n . an ſon hs 25 N of this r 


21 


Tur city ink 2 4 a e revenue f from the 
bank, Beſides chat may, be called the warchouſe-rent abgye-men-, 
tioned, each perſon, upon firſt opening an account with the bank, 
pays a fee of ten guilders; and for every new account three guilders 
three ſtivers ; for every transfer two ſtivers ; and if the transfer is 
for leſs than three hundred Fuilders, fix fl ſtivers, in order to diſcou- 
rage ĩhe multiplieity of ſmall trenſections. The | perien who. neg 
lects to balance his account twice in the year forfeits twenty-five 
guilders. The perſon who orders a transfer for more than is upon 
his account, is obliged to pay three per cent. for the ſum over- 
drawn, and his order is ſet aſide into the bargain. , The bank is 

ſuppoſed too to mike a conſiderable profit by the ſate off the foreign 
coin or bullion which ſometimes falls to it by the expiring of re- 
ceipts, and which is always kept till it can be ſold with advantage. 
It makes a profit likewiſe by ſelling bank money at, five per cent. 
agio, and buying it in af. four. Theſe different emoluments 
amount to a good deal 1 more than what'is "necellary for pa paying the 
falaries of officers, and defraying the expence of management. 
What i is paid for the keeping £ of bullion. upon receipts, is alone ſup= 
poſed to amount to a neat annual revenue of between one hundred 
and fifty thouſand and. two. bupdred thouſand |guilders, Public utilicy, 


101 


however, and not revenue, was Hs original. object. of this inſtitu- 
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BOOK tion. Its object was to relieve the merchants from the Achs egi 


IV. 


THE NATURE AND CAUSES or 


— ence of a diſadvantageous exchange. The revenue which has ari- 


ſen from it was "unforeſeen, and may be confidered as accidental. 
But it is now time to return from this long digreſſion, into which 1 
have been inſenſibly led in endeavouring to explain the reafons why 
the exchange. between the countries which pay in what is called 
bank money, and thoſe which pa in common currency, ſhould 
generally appear tb be in favour of the former, and againſt the 
latter. The former pay in a ſpecies of money of which the intrin- 
ſic value is always the ſame, and exactly agreeable to the ſtandard 
of their reſpeQive mints tlie latter in a ſpecies of money of which 
the intrinſi c value is wry varying, Auen is asd Wie of more 
or leſs below that ſtandard.” e | 1 5 


PART Tr 


of _ of nabe, of thoſe extraordinary Reſtraints upon other 
| 8 nene ne: | 


* 


N the faregaing Part of this Chapter | hams 3 ** ky wo 
even upon the principles. of the commercial ſyſtem, how unne-. 
ceſſary it is to lay extraordinary reſtraints upon the importation of q 
goods from thoſe countries with which the. balance of trads is . 
N to r ee 1 Weinert Mich dn 0 
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N OTHING, however, can be more abſurd than this whdte dde- 
trine of the balance of trade, upon which, not only theſe reſtraints, 
but almoſt all the other regulations of commerce are founded. A 
When two places trade with one another, this doctrine ſuppoſes $ 

it x the balance be even, neither a them either loſes or 14 3 
che other gains it in 1 — to its declenſion from the exact equi- 


librium. Both ſuppoſitions are falſe. A trade which is forced by 
| means 
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means of bounties and monopolies, may be, and commonly is diſ- OH A p. 


advantageous to the country in whoſe favour it is meant to be eſta- 


bliſhed, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew hereafter. But that trade 


which, without force or conſtraint, is naturally and regularly car- 


ried on between any two Pe 19 always we dai AE though 
not always equally = to both. 


By advantage or vain, I underſtand, not the increaſe of the 
quantity of gold and ſilver, but that of the exchangeable value of 
the annual produce of the land: and labour of the country, or the 
increaſe of the annual r revenue of its inhabitants. 

Ix the balance be even, and if the winds between the two loves 
conſiſt altogether in the exchange of their native commodities, 
they will, upon moſt. occaſions, not only both gain, but they will 
gain equally, or very near equally: each will in this caſe afford a 
market for a part of the ſurplus produce of the other: each will 
replace a capital which had been employed in raifing and prepar- 
ing for the market this part of the ſurplus produce of the other, 
and which had been diſtributed among, and given revenue and 


maintenance to a certain number of its inhabitants. Some part of 


the inhabitants of each therefore will indirectly derive their revenue 


and maintenance from the otber. As the commodities exchanged 


too are ſuppoſed to be of equal value, ſo the two capitals employed 
in the trade will, upon moſt occaſions, be equal, or. very nearly 
equal; and both being employed in raiſing the native commodities 
of the two countries, the revenue and maintenance. which their diſ- 
tribution will afford to the inhabitants of each will be equal, or 


very nearly equal. This revenue and maintenance, thus mutually 


afforded, will be greater or ſmaller in proportion to the extent of 
their dealings. If theſe ſhould annually amount to an hundred 
thouſand pounds, for Fxample, or to a million on each fide, each of 
j | them 


III. 
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B 0.0 K them would afford 'an annual revenue, in the one caſe, of an hun- 


- dred thouſand pounds, in ms other, of a million, to the nhapitgnts 
of the her. (ts | | | 


Ix their trade ould be of ſuch a nature that one of 3 export: 
ed to the other nothing but native commodities, while the re- 
turns of that other conſiſted altogether in foreign goods ; the balance, 
in this caſe, would ſtill be ſuppoſed even, commodities being paid 
for with commodities. They would, in this caſe too, both gain, 
but they would not gain equally 3, and the inhabitants of the coun- 
try which exported. nothing but native commodities would derive 
the greateſt revenue from the trade. If England, for example, 
ſhould import from France nothing but the native commodities 
of that country, and, not having ſuch commodities of its own 

- ag were in demand there, ſhould annually repay them by ſending . 
thither a large quantity of foreign goods, tobaceo, we ſhall, ſup- 
poſe, and Eaſt India goods; this trade, though it would give 
ſome revenue to the inhabitants of both countries, would give 
more to thoſe of France than to thoſe of England. The whole 
French capital annyally employed in it would annually be diſtri- 
buted among the people af France. But that part of the Engliſh. 
capital only which was employed in producing the Engliſh commo- 
dities with which thoſe foreign goods were purchaſed, would be. 
annually diſtributed among the people of England. The greater 
part of it wauld replace the capitals which had been employed in 
Virginia, Indoſtan, and China, and which had given revenue and 
maintenance to the inhabitants of thoſe diſtant countries. If the 
capitals were equal, or nearly equal, therefore, this employment 
of the French capital would augment much more the revenue of 
the people of France, than that of the Engliſh capital would the 
revenue of the people of England. France would in this caſe 
curry on & * foreign trade of ne with England; 

3 8 whereas 
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whereas England would carry on a round-about trade of the fame C H. A P. 


III. 


Eind with France. The different effects of a capital employed i 


the direct, and of one employed in the round - about foreign trade 
of conſumption, have already been fully explained. 


THERE is not, probably, between any two countries, a trade 
which conſiſts altogethet in the exchange either of native commo- 
dities on both ſides, or of native commodities on one ſide and of 
foreign goods on the other. Almoſt all countries exchange with 
one another partly native and partly foreign goods. That coun- 

try, however, in whoſe cargoes there is the greateſt proportion 
af native, and the leaſt of foreign goods, will always be the prin- 
cipal gainer. 51 * inf <1 | | 


Ix it was not with tobacco and Eaſt India goods, but with 


nually imported from France, the balance, in this- caſe, would 
be ſuppoſed uneven, commodities not being paid for with eomnios 
dities, but with gold and filver. The trade, however, would, in 
this caſe, as in the foregoing, give ſome revenue to the inhabitants 
of both countries, but more to thoſe of France than to thoſe of 


England. It would give ſome revenue to thoſe of England. The 


capital which had been employed in producing the Engliſh goods 
that purchaſed this gold and filver, the capital which had been 


diſtributed among, and given revenue to certain inhabitants of 


England, would thereby be replaced, and enabled to continue that 
employment. The whole capital of England would no more be 
diminiſhed by this exportation of gold and ſilver, than by the expor- 
tation of an equal value of any other goods. On the contrary, it 


would, in moſt caſes, be augmented. No goods are ſent abroad 


but thoſe for which the demand is ſuppoſed to be greater abroad 
than at home, and of which the returns conſequently; it is expo 
| | wh 


gold and filver, that England paid for the commodities | an- 
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2 d. If the tobacco which, i in England, is worth only a hundred 


thouſand pounds, when ſent to France will purchaſe wine which 


is, in England, worth a hundred and ten thouſand pounds, the 


exchange will augment the capital of England by ten thouſand 
pounds. If a hundred thouſand pounds of Engliſh gold, in the 


ſame manner, purchaſe French wine which, in England, is worth 


a hundred and ten thouſand, this exchange will equally augment 
the capital of England by ten thouſand pounds. As a merchant 
who has a hundred and ten thouſand pounds worth of wine in his 
cellar, is a richer man than he who has only a hundred thouſand 
pounds worth of tobacco in his warehouſe, ſo is he likewiſe a 
richer man than he who has only a hundred thouſand pounds 
worth of gold in his coffers. He can put into motion a greater 
quantity of induſtry, and give revenue, maintenance, and employ- 
ment, to a greater number of people than either of the other two.- 
But the capital of the country is equal to the capitals of all its 
different inhabitants, and the quantity of induſtry which can be 


| annually maintained in it, is equal to what all thoſe different capi- 


tals can maintain. Both the capital of the country, therefore, 
and the quantity of induſtry which can be annually maintained in 


it, muſt generally be augmented” by this exchange. It would, 


indeed, be more advantageous for England that it- could purchaſe 
the wines of France with its own hardware atid broad-cloth,' than 
with either the tobacco of Virginia, or the gold and ſilver of Brazil 


and Peru. A direct foreign trade of conſumption i is always more 


advantageous than a round- about one. But a round- about foreign 
trade of conſumption which is carried on with gold and ſilver, does 


not ſeem to be leſs advantageous than any other equally round- - - 
about one. Neither is a country which has no mines more likely 


to be exhauſted of gold and filver by this annual exportation of 
thoſe metals, than one which does not grow tobacco by the like 
| annual 
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anc exportation of that plant, As a country which has where- C WA r. 
withal to buy tobacco will never be long in want of it, fo neither APY 


will one be long in want of gold. 150 filver which has wherewithal 
OOO WY metals, $1 82% The: 1 


Ar. is a lofnig. 1 it is s Kid, v which a tha carries on 
with the alehouſe; and the trade which a manufacturing nation 
would naturally carry on with a wine country, may be conſidered 
as a trade of the ſame nature. I anſwer, that the trade with the 
alchouſe is not neceſſarily a loſing trade. In its own nature it is 
juſt as advantageous as any other, though, perhaps, | ſomewhat 
more liable to be abuſed. The employment of a brewer, and even 
that of a retailer of fermented liquors, are as neceſſary diviſions of 
labour as any other, It will generally be more advantageous' for 
a workman to buy of the brewer the quantity he has occaſion for 
than to make it himſelf, and if he is a poor workman, it will gene- 
rally be more advantageous for him to buy it by little and little 
of the retailer, than a large quantity of the brewer. He may no 
doubt buy too much of either, as he may of any other dealers in 
his neighbourhood, of the butcher, if he is a glutton, or of the 
draper, if he affects to be a beau among his companions. It is 


advantageous to the great body of workmen notwithſtanding, that 


all theſe trades ſhould be free, though this freedom may be abuſed 
in all of them, and is more likely to be ſo, perhaps, in ſome than 
in others. "Though individuals, beſides, may ſometimes ruin their 
fortunes by an exceſſive conſumption of fermented liquors, there 
ſeems to be no riſk that a nation ſhould do fo. Though in every 


country there are many people who ſpend upon ſuch liquors more 
than they can afford, there are always many more who ſpend leſs. 


It deſerves to be remarked too that, if we conſult experience, the 


cheapneſs' of wine ſeems to be a cauſe, not of drunkenneſs, but 
Vol. II. 1 of 
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B 92 K of ſobriety, The inhabitants of: tlie wine! comntrics are in ge- 
era the ſobeteſt people in Europe; witachs, the Spatiarda, the 
Italians, and: the iababitaatd of the ſouthern provinces) of France. 

People are ſeldom guilty of exceſs in what is their daily fare. 

Nobody affects the character of liberality and good fellowſhip, by 

being profuſe of u liquor which is -as cheap as ſmall beer. On 

the contrary, in the countries which) either from endeſſive heat or 

cold, product no grapes; and where wine conſequenily is dear and 

a rarity; dtunkenneſs is a common vice, as among the northern 
nations, and all-thofe who live between the tropics, the negroes, 

for example, on the coaſt) of Guinea. When a Freneli regiment 

comes from ſome of the northern province of France, Where 
wine is ſomewhat, dear, to be quartered in the ſouthern, where it 
is very cheap, the ſoldiers, I have frequently heard: it obſerved, 
are at firſt dehauehed by: the cheapneſs and novelty of good wines 

but after a few months reſidence; the greater part of them become 

as ſober as the reſt of the inhabitants. Were the duties upon 

foreign wines, and the /exciſcs upon malt, beer, and ale, to be 

taken away all at once, it might, in the ſame manner, occaſion 

in Great Britain a pretty general and temporary drunkeaneſs 
among the middling, and inferior ranks of people, which would 

probably be ſoon followed by a permanent and almoſt univerſal 

ſobriety. At preſent drunkenneſs is by no means the vice of peo- 

ple of faſhion, or of thoſe yho can eaſily afford the moſt expen+ 

ſive liquors, A gentleman drunk with ale, has ſcarce ever been 

ſeen among us. The reſtraints upon the wine trade in Great 

Britain beſides, do not ſo much ſeem calculated to hinder the 

people from going, if 1 may ſay ſo, to the -alehouſe, as from 

going where they can buy the; beſt and cheapeſt liquor. They 

favour the wine trade of Portugal, and. diſeourage that of France. 

The Portugueſe, it is ſaid, indeed, are better euſtomers for our 

I manufactures 
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manufaQures than the French, and ſhould therefore be encou+ 
raged in preference to them, As they give us their cuſtam, it is 
pretended, we ſhould give them urs. Ihe ſneaking arts of under - 
ling tradeſmen are thus erefted ãnto political maxims for the con- 
duct of a great empire: for it is che moſt underling tradeſmen only 
who makecit a rule to employ chiefly their awn cuſtomers. A great 
trader purohaſes his goods always where they ate Wee A and ot 
We Pe r intexeſt of mis Kind. 944: 10 111 


** 17 „t 1 5 2 [13 Dai 61 Fe 
By ſuch maxims as chaſe, however; dess hawe: bean Gibs 
mat their intereſt .coofifjed in beggaring all | cheir neighbours. 


ſider their gain as its on leſs. Commerce, which ought naturally 
to be, among nations, as among individuals, a bond of union 
and friendſhip, has become the moſt fertile urge of ;tiſcord and 
animoſity. - Phe capricighs ambition of kings and miniſters has 
nat, during the {preſent and the preceding century, been more 


fatal to the , repoſe, of Europe than » the impertinęnt jealouſy of 


merchants and manufacturers. The violence and injuſtice of ithe 
rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for which, I am afraid, the 
nature of human affairs can ſcarce admit of a remedy. But the 
mean rapacity, the menopolizing ſpirit of merehants and manu- 
facturers. Who neitber are, nor ought to be the rulers of man- 
kind, though:1t: cannot perhaps be correQed, may vary eaſily be 
prevented from ee the e e Wu bn hut them- 
uns 61 Bro nns 5 

Tuna it Was be Ae monopoly which: e both in- 
vented and propagazed this doctrine, cannot begdaubted z; and they 


eee by no means ſuch fools. qs they who be- 
Swe „ lieved 


Each natien has been made do look with an invidious æye upon 
the proſperity of all the nations With which it trades, and to con- 
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B BY K lieved it. In every country it always is and muſt be the intereſt of 
AA the great body of the people to buy whatever they want of thoſe 
who ſell it cheapeſt; The propoſition is fo very manifeſt, that it 
ſeems ridiculous to take any pains to prove it; nor could it ever 
have been called in queſtion had: not the interefted- ſophiſtry of 
merchants. and manufacturers confounded the common fenſe of 
mankind. [| Their intereſt is, in this reſpect, directly oppoſite to 
that of the great body of the people. As it is the intereſt of the 
freemen of a corporation to hinder the reſt of the inhabitants from 
employing any workmen but themſelves, ſo it is the intereſt of 
me merchants and manufacturers of every country to ſecure to 
themſelves the monopoly of the home market. Hence in Great 
Britain and in moſt other European Countries the extraordinary 
duties upon almoſt all goods imported by alien merchants. Hence 
the high duties and prohibitions upon all thoſe foreign manu- 
factures which can come into competition with our own. Hence 
too the extraordinary reſtraints upon the importation of almoſt 
all ſorts of goods from thoſe countries with which the balance 
of trade is ſuppoſed to be diſadvantageous; that is, from thoſe 
againſt whom national animoſity Man app to de moſt een 
e ras I einge 107 in en ni lit | ; 23 


a 


\ * 
1 


Tur 0 of a neighbouring nation, however, though danger- 
ous in war and politicks, is certainly advantageous in trade. In a 
ſtate of hoſtility it may enable our enemies to maintain fleets and 
armies ſuperior to our own'; but in a ſtate of peace and commerce 
it muſt likewiſe enable them to exchange with us to a greater 
value, and to afford a better market, either for the immediate 
produce of our own induſtry, or for whatever is purchaſed with 
that produce. As a rich man is likely to be a better cuſtomer to 
the induſtrious people in his . than à poor, fo is 
likewiſe 


— 
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likewiſe a rich nation. A rich man, indeed, who. is himſelf a © HA f. 
manufacturer, is a very dangerous neighbour to all thoſe who deal ———— 
in the ſame way. All the reſt of the neighbourhood, however, by 
far the greateſt number, profit by the good market which his ex- 
pence affords them. They even profit by his underſelling the 
poorer workmen who: deal in the ſame way with him. The ma- | 
nufacturers of à rich nation, in the fame manner, may no doubt 
be very dangerous rivals to thoſe of their neighbours. This very 
competition, however, is advantageous to the great body of the 
people, who profit greatly beſides by the good market which the 
great expence of ſuch. a nation affords them in every other way. 
Private people who want to make a: fortune, never think: of retir- 
ing to the remote and poor provinces of the country, ' but. reſort 
either to the capital or. to ſome of the great commercial towns. 
They know, that where little wealth circulates: there is little to be 
got, but that where a great deal is in motion, ſome ſhare of it may 
fall to them. The ſame maxims. which would. in this manner direct 
the common ſenſe of one, or ten, or twenty individuals, ſhould. re- 
gulate the judgment of one, or ten, or twenty millions,. and ſhould 
make a whole notion regard the riches of its neighbours, as a pro- 
bable cauſe and occaſion for itſelf to acquire riches. A. nation that 
would enrich. itſelf by foreign. trade is certainly moſt likely to do fo 
when its neighbours are all. rich, induſtrious, and commercial na- 
tions. A great nation ſurrounded on all ſides by wandering ſavages. 
and poor barbarians: might, no doubt, acquire riches: by the culti- 
vation of its own lands, and by its on interior commerce, but not 
by foreign trade. It ſeems. to have been in this manner that the 
ancient Egyptians and the modern Chineſe acquired their great 
wealth. The ancient Egyptians, it-is ſaid, neglected foreign com- 
merce, and the modern Chineſe, it is known, hold it in the utmoſt 
contempt, and ſcarce deign to afford it the decent protection of the 
1 | laws.. 


— 
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B 9 5 K laws. The modern maxims of foreign commerce, by aiming at the 


— impoveriſhment of all our neighbours, ſo far as they are capable of 


producing their intended effect, tend to render that __y" commerce 
inſignificant and contetnptible. | 
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Tann ie me commerdat- country in Emepe uf -whinh-4he 
approaching ruin has not frequently been foretold by the pre- 
tended doctors of this ſyſtem, from an unfavourable balanre of 
trade. After all the anxiety, however, which they have excited 

about this, after all the vain attempts of almoſt all trading nations 
to turn that balance in their own favour and againſt their neigh- 
-bours, it does not appear that any one nation in Europe has been 
in any teſpect impoveriſhed by this cauſe, Every town and cbun- 
try, on the contrary, in proportion as they have opened their 
ports to all nations; inſtead of being ruined by this free trade, 
22s the principles of the commercial ſyſtem would lead us to ex- 
pect, have been enriched by it. Though there are in Europe, 
indeed, a few towns which in ſome reſpects deſerve the nume of 
free ports, there is no country which does ſo. Holland, perhaps, 
approaches the neareſt to this character of any, though ſtill very 
remote from it; and Holland, it is acknowledged, nut only derives 


its whole wealth, but a great * of its mee n 
"—_ trade. 0 


Tnent is Austber balance, deed, which - has wach been 

plained, very different from the balance of trade, and which ac 
cording as it happens to be either favourable or unfavourable, ne- 
ceſſarily oceaſions the proſperity or decay of every nation. This 
is the balante of the annual produce and conſumption. If the 
exchangeable value of the annual produce, it has already been 
obſerved, exceeds that of the annual conſumption, the capital of 
| | the 
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the ſociety muſt annually inereaſe in proportion to this excefa. © 7 P. 
The ſaciety in this caſe lives within its revenue, and what is an- 
nually ſaved out of its revenue, is naturally added ta ita capital, 
and employed ſo as to increaſe ſtill further the annual produce. If 
the exchangeable value of the annual produce, on the contrary, 
fall ſhort of the annual conſumption, the capital of the ſociety muſt 
annually decay in proportion to this deficiency. The expence of 
the ſociety in this caſe exceeds its revenue, and neceſſarily en- 
croaches upon its capital. Its capital, therefore, muſt neceſſarily 


decay, and together with it, the exchangeable value of the annual. 
progen uce of its ind _—_ 


- * „ * 
7 . 


Tmis dell of 3 and onkrmptidh is e Aferent 2 
from, what is called, the balance of trade. It might take place in a a -Y 
nation which had no foreign trade, but which was entirely ſeparated. | | 
from all the world. It may take place in the whole globe of the 
earth, of which the wealth, population, and i improvement may be : 4 
either gradually increaſing or — * 


Taz balance of produce and conſumption may be conſtantly i in | 
favour of a nation, though what is called the balance of trade be 
generally againſt 1 it. A nation may import to a greater value than 
it exports for half a century, perbaps, together; the gold and ſilver 
which comes into it during all this time may be all immediately ſent 
out of it; its circulating coin may gradually decay, different ſorts 
of paper money being ſubſtituted in its place, and even the debts 
too which 1 it contracts in the principal nations with whom it deals, may 
be gradually increaſing ; and yet its real wealth, the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce of its lands and labour, may, during 
the ſame period, have been increaſing in a much greater proportion. 
The ftate of our North American colonies, and of the trade which they. 


carried 
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Es OK carried on with Great Britain, before the commencement of the oy 


3 ſent diſturbances, dec eee re e an 


Erase ee e 


8 H A r. wv. 
of Fee 


ERCHANTS 5H manufacturers are not . wich 
the monopoly of the home market, but deſire likewiſe the 

moſt extenſive foreign ſale for their goods, Their country has no 
juriſdiction in foreign nations, and therefore can ſeldom procure 
them any monopoly there. They are generally obliged, therefore, 
to content themſelves with -pentioning for certain . 


to exportation. 


Or theſe encouragements what are called Drawbacks ſeem to be 
the moſt reasonable. To allow the merchant to draw back upon 


ww 3 # 


land duty .is impoſed upon domeſtick eu can never ocealion 
the exportation of a greater quantity of goods than what would 
have been exported had no duty been impoſed. Such encourage- 
ments do not tend to turn towards any particular employment a 
greater. ſhare of the capital of the country, than what would go 
to it of its own accord, but only to hinder the duty from driving 
away any part of that ſhare to other employments. They tend 
not to overturn that balance which naturally eſtabliſhes itſelf 
among all the various employments of the ſociety; but to hinder 
it from being overturned by the duty. They tend not .to deſtroy, 
: | but 


— 
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but to preſerve, what it is in moſt caſes advantageous to pre- r wm P. 
ſerve, the natural diviſion and diſtribution. of labour ia the a 


„ 


Wa. 


TRE fame thing may be ſaid of the drawbacks upon the re-ex- 
portation of foreign goods imported; which in Great Britain gene- 
rally amount to by much the largeſt part of the duty upon import- 
ation, Half the duties impoſed by what is called the old ſubſidy, 
are drawn back univerſally, except upon goods exported to the 
Britiſh Plantations; and frequently the whole, almoſt always a 
part, of thoſe impoſed by later ſubſidies and impoſts. Drawbacks 
were, perhaps, originally granted for the encouragement of the 
carrying trade, which, as the freight of the ſhips is frequently paid 

by foreigners in money, was ſuppoſed to be peculiarly fitted for 
bringing gold and filver into the country. But though the carry- 
ing trade certainly deſerves no peculiar encouragement, though the 
motive of the inſtitution was, perhaps abundantly fooliſh, the 
inſtitution itſelf ſeems reaſonable enough. Such drawbacks cannot 
force into this trade a greater ſhare of the capital of the country 
than what would have gone to it of its own accord, had there 
been no duties upon. importation, They only prevent its being 
excluded altogether by thoſe duties. The carrying trade, though 
it deſerves no preference, ought not to be precluded, but to be left 
free like all other trades, It is a neceſſary reſource for thoſe capi- 
tals which cannot find employment either in the agriculture or in 
the manufactures of the country, either 1 in its home trade or in Its 
foreign trade of conſumption. 


% 


. The revenue of. the cuſtoms, inſtead of ſuffering, profits from 
ſuch drawbacks, by that part of the duty which is retained. If the 


whole duties had been retained, the foreign goods upon which they 
"Pas 1 N 


are 
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are paid, could ſeldom have been exported, nor conſequently im- 


— ported, for want of a market. The duties, therefore, of which a 


part is retained, would never have been paid. 


Tusk reaſons ſeem ſufficiently to juſtify" drawbacks, and 
would juſtify them, though the whole duties, whether upon the 
produce of domeſtick induſtry, or upon foreign goods, were al- 
ways drawn back- upon exportation. The revenue of exciſe would 
in this caſe, indeed; ſuffer a little, and that of the cuſtoms a good 


deal more; but the natural balance of induſtry, the natural diviſion 


and diſtribution of labour, which is always more or leſs diſturbed 
by ſuch duties, would be more _y re-eſtabliſhed by ſuch a 


regulation. n | . 


Tuner reaſons, however, will juſtify drawbacks only upon ex- 
porting goods to thoſe countries which are altogether foreign and 


independent, not to thoſe in which our merchants and manufac- 


turers enjoy a monopoly. A drawback, for example, upon the ex- 
portation of European goods to our American colonies, will not 
always occaſion a greater exportation than what would have. taken 


palace without it. By means of the monopoly which our merchants 


and manufacturers enjoy there, the ſame quantity might frequently, 


perhaps, be ſent thither, though the whole duties were retained. 
The drawback, therefore, may frequently be pure loſs to the re- 
venue of exciſe and cuſtoms, without altering. the ſtate of the trade, 
or rendering it in any reſpect more extenſive. How far ſuch draw- 
backs can be juſtified, as a proper encouragement to the induſtry 
of our colonies, or how far it is advantageous to the mother coun- 
try, that they ſhould be exempted from taxes which are paid by all 


the reſt of their fellow ſubjeQs, will appear hereafter when I come 
to treat of colonies, 


DR AWBACKS, 
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DRAWBACKS, however, it muſt always be Aude end are uſeful © 8 AP. 
only i in thoſe caſes in which the goods for the exportation of which — 


they are given, are really exported to ſome foreign country; and 
not clandeſtinely reimported into our own. That ſome drawbacks, 
particularly thoſe upon tobacco, have frequently been abuſed in this 
manner, and have given occaſion to many frauds equally. hurtful 
both to the revenue and to the fair tracers. 18 well known. . 


1 


CHAP. v. 
E Bountics. 


OUNTIES upon deren are, in Great Britain, fre- 
quently petitioned for, and ſometimes granted to the produce 
of particular branches of domeſtick induſtry. By means of them 
our merchants and manufacturers it is pretended, will be enabled 


to ſell their goods as cheap or cheaper than their rivals in the 


foreign market. A greater quantity, it is ſaid, will thus be export- 


ed, and the balance of trade conſequently turned more in favour 


of our own country. We cannot give our workmen a monopoly 
in the foreign, as we have done in the home market. We cannot 
force foreigners to buy their goods, as we have done our own coun- 
trymen. The next beſt expedient, it has been thought, therefore, 


is to pay them for buying. It is in this manner that the mercantile 


ſyſtem propoſes to enrich the whole country, and to put money into 
all our pockets by means of the balance of trade. 


5 BouxrIxs, 


* 
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Bounrins, it is allowed, ought to be given to thoſe beanches of 


——— trade only which cannot be carried on without them. But every 


branch of trade in which the merchant can fell his goods for a 


Price which replaces to him, with the ordinary profits of ſtock, 
the whole capital employed in preparing and ſending them to mar- 


ket, can be carried on without a bounty. Every ſuch branch is 
evidently upon a level with all the other branches of trade whieh 
are carried on without bounties, and cannot therefore require one 
more than they. Thoſe trades only require bounties in which the 
merchant is obliged to ſell his goods for a price which does not 
replace to him his capital, together with the ordinary profit ; or 
in which he is obliged to ſell them for leſs than it really coſts him 


to ſend them to market. The bounty is given in order to make 


up this loſs, and to encourage him to continue, or perhaps to be- 
gin, a trade of which the expence is ſuppoſed to be greater than 
the returns, of which every operation eats up a part of the capi- 
tal employed in it, and which is of ſuch a nature, that, if all other 
trades refembled it, there would ſoon be no o capital left! in the 
country. [5 * Lali 

Tux trades, it is to be obſerved, which are carried on by means 
of bounties, are the only ones which can be carried on between 
two nations for any conſiderable time together, in ſuch a manner 
as that one of them ſhall always and regularly lofe, or fell its goods 
for leſs than it really coſts to ſend them to market. But if the 
bounty did not repay to the merchant what he would otherwiſe 


toſe upon the price of his goods, his own intereſt would ſoon oblige 


him to employ his ſtock in another way, or to find out a trade in 


which the price of the goods would replace to him, with the ordi - 
nary profit, the capital employed in ſending them to market. The 
effect of bounties, like chat of all the other expedients of the mer- 
cantile ſyſtem, can only be to force the trade of a country into a 

1 3 channel 
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channel much leſs adyantageou "than. that in which it would natu- 
rally run of its own accord. $44 Libs 


£13 


THE ingenious and well informed Luther of the tracts upon 
the corn trade has ſhown very clearly, that ſince the bounty upon 
the exportation of corn was firſt eſtabliſhed, the price of the corn 
exported, valued moderately enough, has exceeded that of the corn 


imported, valued very high, by a much greater ſum than the 


amount of the Whole bounties, which have been paid during that 
period. This, he imagines, upon the true principles of the mer- 


cantile ſyſtem, is a clear proof that this forced corn trade is bene= 


ficial to the nation; the value of the exportation exceeding that 


of. the- importation by a much greater ſum than the whole extraor- 


dinary expence which: the publick has been at in order to get it 
exported. He does not conſider that this extraordinary expence, or 
the bounty, is the ſmalleſt part of the expence which the exporta- 
tion of corn really coſts the ſociety... The, capital which the far- 
mer employed in raiſing it muſt likewiſe be taken into the account. 
Unleſs the price of the corn when ſold in the foreign markets re- 
places, not only the bounty, but this capital, together with the 
ordinary profits of ſtock, the ſociety is a loſer by the difference, or 


the national” flock is fo much diminiſhed.” But the very reaſon for 


which it has been thought neceſſary to grant a bounty, i 1 the ſup- 
poſed lnfullicienty of the price fo do this. het 


Tux average ie of corn, it has hon ſaid, has fallen conſi der- 
ably ſince the eſtabliſhment of the bounty. That the average price 
of corn began to fall. ſomewhat towards the end of the laſt cen- 
tury, and has continued to do ſo during the courſe of the ſixty- 
four firſt years of the preſent, I have already endeavoured to ſhow. 
But this event, ſuppoſing it to be as real as I believe it to be, muſt 
have happened in ſpite of the bounty, and cannot poſlibly have 
happened i in conſequence of it. | 


IN 


CHAP. 
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BOOK - In years of plenty, it has already been abſerved, the bounty, by 
— od ccaſioning an extraordinary exportation, ' neceſſarily” keeps up the 
price of corn in the home market above what it would naturally 
fall to. To do fo was the avowed purpoſe of the inftitution. In 
years of ſcarcity, though the bounty is frequently ſuſpended, yet 
the great exportation which it occaſions. in years of plenty, muſt 
frequently hinder more or leſs the plenty of one year from relieving 
the ſcarcity of another. Both i in years of plenty, and in years of 
ſcarcity, therefore, the bounty neceſſarily tends. to raiſe the money 
price of corn ſomewhat higher than it otherwiſe would be in the 


home market. 


Tar, in the actual ftate of tillage, the bounty muſt neceſſarily 

have this tendency, will not, I apprehend; be diſputed by any rea- 

| ſonable perſon. But it has been thought by many people, that by 

ſecuring to.the farmer a better price than he could otherwiſe expect 

in the actual ſtate of tillage, it tends to encourage tillage; and that 

the conſequent increaſe of corn may, in a long period of years, 

lower its price more than the bounty can raiſe it in the actual ſtate 
which tillage, may, at the end of that period, happen to be in. 


I ANSWER, that this might be the caſe if the effect of the bounty 
was to raiſe the real price of corn, or to enable the farmer with 
an equal quantity of it to-· maintain a greater number of labourers 

fb in the ſame manner, whether liberal, moderate, or ſcanty, that other 
labourers are commonly maintained in his. neighbourhood. ' But 
neither the bounty, it is evident, nor any other human inſtitution, 

can have any ſuch effect. It is not the real, but the nominal price 

of corn only, which can be at all affected by the bounty. 


Tu real effect of the bounty is not fo. much to raiſe the real 
value of corn, as to degrade the real value of filver; or to make an 


equal quantity of it exchange for a ſmaller quantity, not only of 
corn, 
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corn, but of all other commodities : for the nan prige of corn — HA "of 


a that of-all other CORTE: 


Ir WON 5 money price of 1 hich muſt always be 
ſuch as to enable the labourer to purchaſe a quantity of corn ſuf- 
ficient to maintain him and his family either-in the liberal, mode- 


rate, or ſcanty manner in which the advancing, ſtationary or de- 
clining circumſtances of the oy oblige his employers to main- 


tain, —_ 


— 


Ir. dates the e price of all the other parts of the * 


produce of land, Which, in every period of improvement, muſt 
bear a certain proportion to that of corn, though this proportion 
is different in different periods. It regulates, for example, the 
money price of graſs and hay, of butcher's meat, of horſes, and the 


| maintenance of horſes, of land carriage conſequently, or of * 


cer part of the inland commerce of the country. 


By regulating the money price of all the other parts of the rude 
produce of land, it regulates that of the materials of all manufac- 


_ - res... By regulating the money price of labour, it regulates that 


of manufaQuring art and induſtry, And by regulating both, it 


1 


* 


regulates that of the. complete manufacture. The money price of 


labour, and of every thing that is the produce either of land or 
labour, muſt neceſſarily eicher riſe or fall f in proportion to the mo- 
ney price of corn. | 


Troven in . of the bounty, . the farmer 
ſhould be enabled to ſell his corn for four ſhillings the buſhel in- 
ſtead of three and ſixpence, and to pay his landlord a money rent 
| proportionable to this riſe in the money price of his produce; yet, 
if in conſequence | of this riſe in the price of corn, four ſhillings 
will purchaſe no more goods of any other kind than three and ſix- 


8 you 


* 


— 
— 
— 
* 
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B 0.0 K pence would have done before; neither ce cireuniftinces- of the 


3 


— farmer, nor thoſe of the landlord, will be in the ſmalleſt degree 
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mended by this change. The farmer will not be able to culuyate | 
NI? the brenn will not be able to le better,” 


A 


= . *- I. 


THnarT Ge gtnd8 in like value of Glres which ib he effet o of the 


fertility of the mines, and which operates equally, or very near 
equally, through the greater part of the commercial- wörld, is a 


matter of very little conſequence to any particular country. The 


| conſequent riſe of all money prices, though it does not make thoſe 
who receive them really richer, does not make them really poorer. 
A ſervice of plate becomes really cheaper; and every ching ele ce- 
mains ee of the ſame real value 4 as is bee J get 


: 


Bur that degradation in the es of. direct lich, aw the 
effect either. of the peculiar ſituation, ot of the politieal allzu 
tions of a particular country, takes place only in that eountry, is 


a matter of very great conſequence, which, far from tending to 


make any body really richer, tends to make every body really 


poorer. The riſe in the money price of all commodities, which is 


in this caſe peculiar to that country, tends to diſcourage. more or 


leſs every ſort of induſtry which is carried on within it, and to 


enable foreign nations, by furniſhing almoſt All forts of goods for 


a ſmaller quantity of ſilver than its own workmen can afford' to do, 


to underſell them, not only 1 in the foreign, but even in. the | home 
market, * 


IT is the peculiar ſituation of Spain and Portugal as proprietars 
of the mines, to be the diſtributors of gold and ſilver, to, all the 
other countries of Europe. Thoſe metals ought naturally, there- 
fore, to be ſomewhat cheaper in Spain and Portugal than in. any 


Aber ont of Europe, . The Armor, however, ſhould oy no 


more 
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more than the amount of the freight and inner; and, on ac- HA F. 
count of the great value and ſmall bulk of thoſe metals, their — 
freight is no great matter, and their inſurance is the ſame as that 

of any other goods of equal value. Spain and Portugal, there- 

fore, could ſuffer very little from their peculiar ſituation, if they 

did not aggravate its diladvantages by their political inſtitutions. 


SPAIN by. taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting the exportation 
of gold and ſilver, load that exportation with the expence of ſmug- 
gling, and raiſe the value of thoſe metals in other countries ſo = 
much more above what it is in their own, by the whole amount | 
of this expenee. When yow dam up a ſtream of water, as ſoon 
as che dam is full, as much water muſt run over the dam- head as 
if there was no dam at all. The prohibition of exportation can- 
not detain a greater quantity of gold and ſilver in Spain and Por- 
_ 1uzal than what they can afford to employ, than what the annual 
produce of their land and labour will allow them to employ, in 
coin, plate, gilding, and other ornaments of gold and ſilver. When 
they have got this quantity the dam is full, and the whole ſtream 
which flows in afterwards muſt run over. The annual exportation 
of gold and filver from Spain and Portugal accordingly is, by all 
accounts, notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, very near equal to the 
whole annual importation. As tlie water, however, muſt always 
be deeper behind the dam-head than before it, ſo the quantity of 
gold and ſilver which theſe reſtraints detain in Spain and Por- 
tugal muſt, in proportion to the annual produce of their land and | 
labour, be greater than what is to be found in other countries. 4 
The higher and ſtronger the FREE Y the greater muſt be the | 
difference in the depth of water behind and before it. The higher | 
the tax, the higher the penalties with which the prohibition is guard- 
ed, the more vigilant and ſevere the police which looks after the 
execution of the law, the greater muſt be the difference in the 

Vol. II. 0 propor- 
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'B a 3 K proportion of gold and filver to me annual produce of the land 
and labour of Spain and Portugal, and to that of other countries. 


It is ſaid accordingly to be very conſiderable, and that you fre- 
quently find there a profuſion of plate in houſes, where there is 
nothing elſe which would, in other countries, be thought ſuitable 
or correſpondent to this fort of magnificence. The cheapneſs of 
gold and ſilver, or what is the ſame thing, the dearneſs of all 
commodities, which is the neceſſary effect of this redundancy of 
the precious metals, diſcourages both the agriculture and manufac- 


tures of Spain and Portugal, and enables foreign nations to ſupply 
them with many ſorts of rude, and with almoſt all forts of manu- 


factured produce, for a ſmaller quantity of gold and ſilver than 
what they themſelves can either raiſe or make them for at home. 
The tax and prohibition operate in two different ways. They not 
only lower very much the value of the precious metals in Spain 
and Portugal, but by detaining there a certain quantity of 'thoſe 
metals which would otherwiſe flow. over other countries, they keep 
up their value in thoſe other countries ſomewhat above what it 
otherwiſe would be, and thereby give thoſe countries a double advan- 
tage in. their commerce with Spain and Portugal. Open the flood- 
gates and there will preſently be leſs water above, and more below, the 
dam-head, and it will ſoon come to a level in both places. Remove 
the tax and the prohibition, and as the quantity of gold and ſilver 


will diminiſh conſiderably in Spain and Portugal, ſo it will increaſe 


ſomewhat in other countries, and the value of thoſe metals, their 
proportion to the. annual produce of land and labour, will ſoon 
come to a level, or very near to a level, in all. The loſs. which 
Spain and Portugal could ſuſtain by this exportation of their gold 
and ſilver would be altogether nominal and imaginary. The nomi- 
nal value of their goods, and of the annual produce of their land and 
labour would fall, and would be expreſſed or repreſented by a 
ſmaller quantity of ſilver than before: but their real value would 
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be the ſame as before, and would be ſufficient to maintain, com- © 3 P. 8 
mand, and employ, the ſame quantity of labour. As the nom 


nal value of their goods would fall, the real value of what re- 


and circulation which had employed a greater quantity before. The 
gold and ſilver which would go abroad would not go abroad for 


kind or another. Thoſe goods too would not be all matters of 


duce nothing in return for their conſumption. As the real wealth 
and revenue of idle people would not be augmented by this extraor- 
dinary exportation of gold and ſilver, ſo neither would their con- 
ſumption be much augmented by it. Thoſe goods would, proba- 
bly, the greater part of them, and. certainly ſome part of them, 
conſiſt in materials, tools, and proviſions, for the employment and 
maintenance of induſtrious people, who would reproduce, with a 
profit, the full value of their conſumption. A part of the dead 
ſtock of the ſociety would thus be turned into active flock, and 
would put into motion a greater,quantity of induſtry than had been 
employed before, The annual produce of their land and labour 
would immediately be augmented a little, and in a few years would, 


lieved from one of the moſt oppreſſive burdens which it at protons 
labours under. 


rates exactly in the ſame way as this abſurd policy of Spain and 
Portugal. Whatever be the actual ſtate of tillage, it renders our 
corn ſomewhat dearer in the home market than it otherwiſe 
would be in that ſtate, and ſomewhat cheaper in the foreign ; and 


0 2 Z 1 all 


mained of their gold and filver would riſe, and a ſmaller quantity ; 
of thoſe metals would anſwer all the ſame purpoſes of commerce 


nothing, but would bring back an equal value of goods of ſome 


mere luxury and expence, to be conſumed by idle people who pro- 


probably, be augmented a great deal; their induſtry being thus re - 


"Tux bounty upon the exportation of corn neceſſarily ope- 


às the average money price of corn regulates more or leſs that of 
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— the one, and tends to raiſe it a little in the other. 
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all other commodities, it lowers the value of ſilver conſiderably in 
It enables 
foreigners, the Dutch in particular, not only to eat our corn 


cheaper than they otherwiſe could do, but ſometimes to eat it 


cheaper than even our own people can do upon the fame ooca- 
ſions; as we are aſſured by an excellent authority, chat of Sir: 
Matthew Decker. It hinders our own workmen from furniſhing! 
their goods for ſo ſmall a quantity of filver as they otherwiſe 
might do; and enables the Dutch to furniſh their's for a ſmaller. 
It tends to render our manufactutes ſomewhat dearer in every mar- 
ket, and their's ſomewhat cheaper than they otherwiſe would be, 
and conſequently to ae their . a n Og" over 
our own. 


f | 2 FOES der nage 

Tu bounty, as it raiſes in the home market; not the real, 
but only the nominal price of our corn, as it augments, not the 
quantity of labour which a certain quantity of corn can maintain 
and employ, but only the quantity of ſilver which it will exchange 
for, it diſcourages our manufactures without rendering the ſmalleſt 
real ſervice either to our farmers or country gentlemen; It puts, 
indeed, a little more money into the pockets of beth,” and it will 
perhaps be ſomewhat difficult to perſuade the greater part of them 
that this is not rendering them a very real ferviee. © But if-this 


money ſinks in its value, in the quantity of labour, provifrons,” -and 


tommodities of all different kinds which it is capable of purchaſing, 
as much as it riſes in its quantity, the Warren will be merely g no- 
minal and ie, | 3 2 
THERE is, perhaps, but one ſet of men in the Whole com- 
monwealth to whom the bounty either was or could be really 


ſerviceable. Theſe were the corn merchants, the exporters and 


importers of corn. In * of plenty the bounty neceſſarily 
| occaſioned 
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occaſioned à greater exportation than would otherwiſe have taken 


place; and by hindering the plenty of one year from relieving the 


ſcareity of another, it occaſioned in years of ſcarcity a greater 
importation than would otherwiſe have been neceſſary. It in- 
creaſed the buſineſs of the corn merchant in both, and in years 
of ſcarcity, it not only enabled him to import à greater quantity, 
but to ſell it for a better price, and conſequently with a greater 


profit than he, could otherwiſe have made, if the: plenty of one 


year had not been 1 ore or leſs hindered from relieving the ſcar- 
city of another. It is in this ſet of men, accordingly, that I 


the bounty. 


. 
2 1 
; . 4 


Oux e gentlemen, when they impoſed the high duties 
: upon the importation of foreign corn, which in times of moderate 


plenty amount to A prohibition, and. when they eſtabliſhed the 


bounty, ſeem, to. have imitated the conduct of our manufacturers. 
By the one Ae they ſecured to themſelves the monopoly of 


the home market, and by the other they endeavoured to prevent 
that market from ever being overſtocked with their commodity. 


. . " 


By both they endeavoured to raiſe its real 1 value, in the ſame man- 
ner as our manufacturers had, by the like inſtitutions, raiſed the 
real value of many different ſorts of manufactured goods. They 
did not perhaps attend to the great And ET difference which 
nature has eſtabliſhed between corn and almoft every other ſort of 


goods. When either by the monopoly of the home market, or 


5 
by a bounty upon expörtatich, you enable ur woolen « or linen 


manufacturers to ſell their goods for ſomewhat a better price than 


they otherwiſe could get for them, you raiſe, got only the nouſt- 
nal, but the real price of thoſe goods. Vou render them equiva- 
lent to à greater quantity of labour and ſubſi tence,” yoy encreaſe 
not only the nominal, but the real profit, the” real wealth and. 


wy 5 85 | revenue 


CHAP, 


have obſerved, the gue zeal fox the continuance or ng of | 


=Y K revenue of thoſe manufacturers, and you enable them either to 
. live better themſelves, or to employ a greater quantity of labour 


either of our farmers or country gentlemen. You do not encou- 
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in thoſe particular | manufaCtures. You really 'encourage thoſe 
manufactures, and direct towards them a greater quantity of the 
induſtry of the country, than what would probably go to them 
of its own accord. But when by the like inſtitutions you raiſe 
the nominal or money- price of corn, you do not raife its real 
value, Lou do not increaſe the real wealth, the real revenue 


rage the growth of corn, becauſe you do not enable them. to 
maintain and employ more labonrers in raifing it. The nature of 
things has ſtamped upon corn a real value which cannot be altered 
by merely altering its money price. No bounty upon exportation, no 
monopoly of the home market can raiſe that value. The freeſt com- 
petition cannot Jower it. Through the world in general that value 
is equal to the quantity of labour which it can maintain, and in 
every particular place it is equal to the quantity of labour which it 
can maintain in the way, whether liberal, moderate, or ſcanty, in 
which labour is commonly maintained in that place. Woollen or 
linen cloth are not the regulating commodities by which the real 
value of all other commodities muſt be finally meaſured and deter- 
mined. Corn is. The real value of e every other commodity is finally 
meaſured and determined by the proportion which its average money 
price bears to the average money price of corn. The real value of 
corn does not vary with thoſe variations in its average money price, 
which ſometimes occur from one century to another, It is the real 
xalue of ſilver which varies with them. 


 BounT1Es — the ap a of any home-made commodity 
are liable, firſt, to that general objection which may be made to 
all the different expedients of the mexcantile ſyſtem ; the objection 


of 72 ſome 20 of the induſtry of the country into a channel 
| leſs 
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leſs advantageous than that in which it would run of its own. © HA P, 
accord: and, ſecondly, to the particular objection of forcing it. 


not only into a channel that is leſs advantageous, but into one 
that is actually diſadvantageous ; the trade which cannot be carried 
on but by means of a bounty being neceſſarily a loſing trade. 
The bounty upon the exportation of corn is liable to this further 
objection, that it can in no reſpe& promote the raiſing of that par- 

ticular commodity of which it was meant to encourage the produe- 
tion. When our country gentlemen; therefore, demanded the eſta- 
bliſhment- of the bounty, though they acted in imitation of our 
merchants and manufacturers, they did not act with that com- 
pleat comprehenſion of their own intereſt which commonly directs 
the conduct of thoſe two other orders of people. They loaded the 
public revenue with a very conſiderable expence; but they did 
not in any reſpect increaſe the real value of their own commodity, 
and by lowering ſome what the real value of ſilver they diſcouraged 
in ſome degree the general induſtry of the country, and inſtead of 
advancing, retarded more or leſs the improvement of their own: 
lands, which neceſſarily Nn upon the general induſtry of the 
country. 


To encourage the production of any commodity, a bounty 
upon production, one ſhould imagine, would have a more direct. 
operation than one upon exportation. It Has, however, been: 
more rarely granted. The prejudices eſtabliſhed by the commer-- 
cial ſyſtem have taught us to believe that national wealth ariſes 
more immediately from exportation than from production. It 
has been more favoured accordingly, as the more immediate means 
of bringing money into the country. Bounties upon production, 
it has been ſaid too, have been found by experience more liable to 
frauds than thoſe upon exportation. How far this is true, I know 
not. That bounties upon exportation have been abuſed to many 

fraudulent 


B * K fraudulent purpoſes, is very well Known. But it ãs l intereſt 
pf merchants, and manufadurere, the great inventors of all theſe 
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expedients, that the home market ſhould be overſtocked with their 
goods, an event which a bounty upon production might ſome- 
times occaſion. A bounty upon exportation, by enabling them to 
ſend abroad the ſurplus part, and to keep up the price of what 
remains in the home market, effectually prevents this. Of all the 
expedients of the mercantile ſyſtem, accordingly, it is the one of 
which they are the fondeſt. I have known the different under- 
takers of ſome particular works agree privately among themſelves 
to. give a bounty out of their own pockets upon the exportation 
of a certain praportion of the goods which they dealt in. This 
expedient ſucceeded e well khat it more than doubled the price of 
their goods in the home market; notwithſtanding a very conſider- 
able increaſe in the produce. The operation of the bounty upon 
corn muſt have been -e een if it has lowered ne 
money dich ff that ee 1:15.49 N : 
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„Sostk rue like” a bounty upon ee 1 has 
been granted upon ſome particular occaſions. The encourage- 
ments given to the white-herring and whale-fiſheries may, perhaps, 
be conſidered as ſomewhat of this nature. They tend directly to 
render the goods cheaper in the home market than they otherwiſe 
would be in the actual ſtate of production. In other reſpects 

their effects are the ſame as thoſe of bounties upon exportation. 

By means of them a part of the capital of the country is em- 

ployed i in bringing goods to market, of which the price does not 

repay the coſt, together with the ordinary profits of ſtock. But 

though the bounties to thoſe fiſheries do not contribute to the 

opulence of the nation, they may perhaps 'be defended as con- 

ducing to its defence, by augmenting the number of its ſailors 

and pris. This may frequently be done by means of ſuch 

bounties, 
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bounties, at a much ſmaller expence than by keeping up a great © 
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ſtanding navy, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, in time of . in WIN 


the ſame manner as a ſtanding army. 


SoME other bounties may be vindicated perhaps upon the ſame 


principle. It is of importance that the kingdom ſhould depend as 
üttle as poſſible upon its neighbours for the manufactures neceſſary 


for its defence; and if theſe cannot otherwiſe be maintained at 
home, it is reaſonable that all other branches of induſtry ſhould be 
taxed in order to ſupport them. The bounties upon the import- 


ation of naval ſtores from America, upon Britiſh. made ſail- cloth, 


and upon Britiſh made gunpowder, may perhaps all three be vindi- 
cated upon this principle. The firſt is a bounty upon the produe- 


tion of America, for the uſe of Great Britain. The two others are 


bounties {pen exportation. 


Wrar i 18 called a bounty is ſ ometimes no more than a drawback, 
and conſequently is not liable to the ſame objections as what is pro- 
perly a bounty. The bounty, for example, upon refined ſugar ex- 


ported may be conſidered as a drawback of the duties upon the 


brown and muſcovado ſugars, from which it is made. The bounty 
upon wrought ſilk exported, a drawback of the duties upon raw and 
thrown filk imported. The bounty upon gunpowder. exported, -a 
drawback of the duties upon brimſtone and ſaltpetre imported. In 
the language of the cuſtoms thoſe allowances only are called draw- 
backs, which are given upon goods exported in the ſame form in 
which they are imported. When that form has been altered by ma- 
nufacture of any kind, they are called bounties. 


PrEMIuUMs given by the publick to artiſts and manufacturers 
who excel in their particular occupations, are not liable to the 
ſame. objections as bounties. By encouraging extraordinary dex- 


terity and ingenuity, they ſerve to keep up the emulation of the 
Var, II. ; P . workmen 
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BO ky x 'workmen actually employed in thoſe reſpective 6ccupations, and are 
G—— not conſiderable enough to turn towards any one of them a greater 


| ſhare of the capital of the country than what would go to it of its 
' own accord. Their tendency is not to overturn the natural balance 


of employments, but to render the work which is done in each as 
perfect and compleat as poſſible. The expenee of premiums, beſides, 
is very trifling ; that of bounties very great. The bounty upon 


corn alone has ſometimes coſt the publick ir in one year, more than 
three a thouſand pounds. 


0 6 0 200 are ſometimes called premiums, as bee are ſome- 
times called bounties. But we muſt in all caſes attend to the nature 
of the thing, without paying any _ to the word. 


Dięreſſion mw the Corn Trade and Corn Laws. 


CAnnoT conclude this chapter concerning bounties, without ob- 

ferving that the praiſes which have been beſtowed upon the law 
which eſtabliſhes the bounty upon the exportation of corn and upon 
that ſyſtem of regulations which is connected with it, are altogether 
unmerited. A particular examination of the nature of the corn trade, 
and of the principal Britiſh laws which relate to it, will ſufficiently 
demonſtrate the truth of this affertion. The great 1 of 
this ſubje& muſt e the n. of the rellen. 


| Tur tad of ONS corn 8 is compoſed of four different 
branches, which, though they may ſometimes be all carried on by 
the ſame perſon, are in their own nature four ſeparate and diſtinct 
trades. Theſe are, firſt, the trade of the inland dealer; ſecondly, 
that of the merchant importer for home conſumption; thirdly, that 
of the merchant exporter of home produce for foreign conſumption; 
and, fourthly, that of the merchant carriers or of the importer of 


corn in order to export it again. 


I. Tus 
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I. THE intereſt of the inland dealer, and that of the great body 
of the people, how oppoſite ſoever they may at firſt ſight appear, 
are, even in years of the greateſt ſcarcity, exactly the ſame. It is 
his intereſt to raiſe the price of his corn as high as the real ſcarcity 
of the ſeaſon requires, and it can never be his intereſt to raiſe it 
higher. By raiſing the price he diſcourages the conſumption, and 
puts every body more or leſs, but particularly the inferior ranks of 
people, upon thrift' arid good management. - If, by- railing it too 
high, he diſcourages the conſumption ſo much that the ſupply of 
the ſeaſon is likely to go beyond the conſumption of the ſeaſon, 
and .to laſt for ſome time after the next crop begins to come in, 
he runs the hazard, not only of loſing a conſiderable part of his 
corn by natural cauſes, but of being obliged to fell what remains of 
it for much leſs than what he might have had for it ſeveral months 
before.” If by not raiſing the price high enough he diſcourages the 
conſumption ſo little, that the ſupply of the ſeaſon is likely to 
fall ſhort of the conſumption of the ſeaſon, he not only loſes a part 
of the profit which he might otherwiſe have made, but he expoſes 
the people to ſuffer before the end of the ſeaſon, inſtead of the hard- 
ſhips of a dearth, the dreadful horrors of a famine. It is the 
intereſt of the people that their daily, weekly, and monthly con- 
ſumption, ſhould be proportioned as exactly as poſſible to the ſup- 
ply of the feaſon. The intereſt of the inland corn dealer is the 
ſame. By ſupplying them, as nearly as he can judge, in this pro- 
portion, he is likely to fell all his corn for the higheſt price, and 
with the greateſt profit; and his knowledge of the ſtate of the 
crop, and of his daily, weekly, and monthly ſales, enable him to 
judge, with more or leſs accuracy, how far they really are ſupplied 
in this manner. Without intending the intereſt of the people, he 
is neceſſarily led, by a regard to his own intereſt, to treat them, even 
in years of ſcarcity, pretty much in the ſame manner as the pru- 
dent maſter of a veſſel is ſometimes obliged to treat his crew. When 

P 2 he 
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BOOK he foreſees that proviſions are likely to run ſhort, he puts them 
IV. * 1 
L—— upon ſhort allowance. Though from exceſs of caution he ſhould 
ſometimes.do this without any real neceſſity, yet all the 1 inconveni- 

encies which his crew can thereby ſuffer are inconſiderable in com- 

pariſon of the danger, miſery, and ruin, to which they might 
ſometimes be expoſed by a leſs provident conduct. Though from 

exceſs of avarice, in the ſame manner, the inland corn merchant 

ſhould: ſometimes raiſe the price of his corn ſomewhat higher than 

the ſcarcity of the ſeaſon requires, yet all the inconveniencies which 

the people can ſuffer from this conduct, which effeQually ſecures 

them from a famine in the end of the ſeaſon, are inconſiderable in 
compariſon of what they might have been expoſed to by a more 

liberal way of dealing in the beginning of it. The corn merchant 
himſelf is likely to ſuffer the moſt: by this exceſs of avarice; not 

only from the indignation which it generally excites againſt him, 

but, though he ſhould eſcape the effects of this indignation, from 

the quantity of corn which it neceſſarily leaves upon his hands in 

the end of the ſeaſon, and which, if the next ſeaſon happens to 


prove favourable, he muſt always fell for a much lower price than 
he wen otherwiſe have had. 


* , | 


' Were it poſſible, den for one great company-of merchants 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the whole crop of an extenſive country, it 
might, perhaps, be their intereſt to deal with it as the Dutch are 
ſaid to do with the ſpiceries of the. Molluccas, to deſtroy or throw - 
away a conſiderable part of it, in order to keep up the price of the 
reſt, But it is ſcarce poſſible, even by the violence of law, to eſla- 
bliſh ſuch an extenſive monopoly with regard to corn ; and, where- 
ever the law leaves the trade free, it is of all commodities the leaſt 
liable to be engroſſed or monopoliſed by the force of a few large 
capitals, which buy up the greater part of it. Not only its value 
far exceeds what the capitals of a few private men are capable of 
purchaſing, 
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purchaſing, but, ſuppoſing. they were capable of purchaſing it, the © 
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manner in which it is produced renders this purchaſe altogether Gn 


impracticable. As in every civilized country it is the commodity 
of which the annual conſumption is the greateſt, ſo a greater quan- 
tity of induſtry is annually employed in producing corn than in 
producing any other commodity. When it firſt comes from the 
ground too, it is neceſſarily divided among a greater number of 
owners than any other commodity ; and theſe owners can never be 
collected into one place like a number of independent manufactu- 
rers, but are neceſſarily ſcattered through all the different corners 
of the country. Theſe firſt owners either immediately ſupply the 
conſumers in their own neighbourhood, or they ſupply other inland 
dealers who ſupply thoſe conſumers. The inland dealers in corn, 
therefore, including both the farmer and the baker, are neceſſa- 
rily more numerous than the dealers in any other commodity, and 
their diſperſed ſituation renders it 'altogether impoſſible for them to 
enter into any general combination. If in.a year of ſcarcity there- 
fore, any of them ſhould find that he had a good deal more corn 
upon hand than, at the current price, he could hope to diſpoſe of 
before the end of the ſeaſon, he would never think of keeping up 


this price to his own loſs, and to the ſole benefit of his rivals and 
competitors, but would immediately lower it, in order to get rid of 


his corn before the new crop began to come in. The ſame mo- 
tives, the ſame intereſts, which would thus regulate the conduct of 


any one dealer, would regulate that of every other, and oblige them 


all in general to ſell their corn at the price which, according to the 
beſt of their judgment, was moſt ſuitable to the ſcarcity or plenty of 
the ſeaſon. _ | 

WHoEgveR examines, with attention, the hiſtory, of the dearths 
and famines which have afflicted any part of Europe, during either 
the, courſe of the preſent or that of the two preceding centuries, 


of 
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B 0 8 K of ſeveral of which we have pretty exact accounts, will find, I believe, | 


8 , 


| waſte 6f war, but in by far the greateſt number of caſes, by the 


that a dearth never has ariſen from any combination among the in- 
land dealers in corn, nor from any other cauſe but a real ſcarcity, 
occaſioned ſometimes, perhaps, and in ſome particular places, by the 


fault of the ſeaſons; and that a famine has never ariſen from any 
other cauſe but the violence of government attempting, by 1 N 
means, to e the 1 inconveniencies of a dearth. 

Ix an extenſive corn country, between al” the different parts of 
which there is a free commerce and communication, the ſcarcity 
occaſioned by the moſt unfavourable ſeaſons can never be ſo great 
as to produce a famine; and the ſcantieſt crop, if managed with 
frugality and economy, will maintain, through the year, the ſame 
number of people that are commonly fed in a more affluent man- 
ner by one of moderate plenty. The feaſons moſt unfavourable to 
the crop are thoſe of exceſhve drought or exceſſive rain. But, as 
corn grows equally upon high and low lands, upon grounds that 
are diſpoſed to be too wet, and upon thoſe that are diſpoſed to be 
too dry, either the drought or the rain which is hurtful to one 
part of the country is favourable to another; and though both in 
the wet and in the dry ſeaſon the crop is a good deal leſs than in 
one more properly tempered, yet in both what is loſt in one part 
of the country is in ſome meaſure compenſated by what is gained 
in the other. In rice countries, where the crop not only requires a 
very moift foil, but where in a certain period of its growing it muſt 
be laid under water, the effects of a drought are much more diſ- 
mal. Even in ſuch countries, however, the drought is, perhaps, 
ſcarce ever ſo univerſal as neceſſarily to occaſion a famine, if the 
government would allow a free trade. The drought in Bengal, a 
few years ago, might probably have octaſioned a very great dearth. 
Some improper regulations, ſome ie 0 reſtraints impoſed by 


I the 
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the ſervints of the Eaſt India Company upon the rice trade, contri- 0 Ar. 


buted, perhaps, to turn that dearth into a mins. | 


Wund the government, in order to remedy the inconveniencies 
of a dearth, orders all the dealers to fell their corn at what it ſup- 
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poſes a reaſonable price, it either hinders them from bringing it to 


market, which may ſometimes produce a famine even in the begin- 


ning of the ſeaſon ; or if they bring it thither, it enables the peo- 


unlimited, unreſtrained freedom of the corn trade, as it is the only 
effectual preventative of the miſeries of 'a famine, ſo it is the 
beſt palliative of the inconveniencies of a dearth ; for the incon- 
veniencies of a real ſcarcity cannot be remedied ;, they can only be 


palliated. No trade deſerves more the full protection of the law, 


and no trade requires it ſo much; becauſe no trade is ſo much ex- 
poſed to popular odium. 

In years of ſcarcity the inferior ranks of people impute their 
diſtreſs to the avarice of the corn merchant, who becomes the ob- 
ject of their hatred and indignation. Inſtead of making profit 
upon ſuch occaſions, therefore, he is often in danger of being 


utterly ruined, and of having his magazines plundered and de- 
ſtroyed by their violence. It is in years of ſcarcity,” however, 


when prices are high, that the corn merchant expects to make his 
principal profit. He is generally in contract with ſome farmers 
to furniſh him for a certain number of years with a certain quan- 
tity of corn at a certain price. This contract price is ſettled ac- 


| cording to what is ſuppoſed to be the moderate and reaſonable, 


that is, the ordinary or average price, which, before the late years vf 
ſcarcity, was commonly about eight and twenty ſhillings for the 


In 


quarter of wheat, and for that of other grain in proportion. 


ple, and thereby encourages them to conſume it ſo faſt, as muſt 
neceſſarily produce a famine before the end of the ſeaſon. The 
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In years of ſcarcity, therefore, the corn merchant buys a great part of 


— His corn for the ordinary price, and ſells it for a much higher. That 


this extraordinary profit, however, is no more than ſufficient to 
put his trade upon a fair level with other trades, and to compen- 
fate the many loſſes which he ſuſtains upon other occaſions, both 
from the periſhable nature of the commodity: itſelf, and from the 
frequent and unforeſeen fluctuations of its price, ſeems evident 
enough, from this ſingle circumſtance, that great fortunes are as 
ſeldom made in this as in any other trade. The popular odium, 
however, which attends it in years of ſcarcity, the only years in 
which it can be very profitable, renders people of character and 
fortune averſe to enter into it. It is abandoned to an inferior ſett 
of dealers; and millers, bakers, mealmen, and*meal factors, toge- 
ther with a number of wretched huckſters, are almoſt the only 
middle people that, in che home nn come between the ner 


and the conſumer. PE eee EMIT ON, AL B25 pot 


Tux ancient policy of Europe, inſtead of diſcountenancing this 
popular odium againſt a trade ſo beneficial to the publick, ſeems, 
on the contrary, to have authoriſed and encouraged it. N 

By the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. cap. 14. it was enacted, 
That whoever ſhould buy any corn or grain with intent to fell 
it again, ſhould be reputed an unlawful engroſſer, and ſhould, 
for the firſt fault, ſuffer two months impriſonment, and forfeit 
the value of the corn; for the ſecond, ſuffer ſix months impriſon- 
ment, and forfeit double the value; and for the third, be ſet in 
the pillory, ſuffer impriſonment during the king's pleaſure, and 
forfeit all his goods and chattels. The ancient policy of moſt 
other parts of Europe was no better than that of England. 


Our 
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Our anceſtors ſeem 'to have ande nat the people woos 


buy their corn cheaper of the farmer than of the corn merchant, 


. who, they were afraid, would require, over and above the price 
which he paid to the farmer, an exorbitant profit to himſelf, 


They endeavoured, therefore, to annihilate his trade altogether, 
They even endeavoured to hinder as much as poſſible any middle 


man of any kind from coming in between the grower and the 

conſumer; and this was. the meaning of the many reſtraints 

which they impoſed upon the trade of thoſe whom they called 
kidders or carriers of corn, a trade which nobody was allowed to 
exerciſe without a licence aſcertaining his qualifications as a man 
of probity and fair dealing, The authority. of three juſtices of 
the peace was, by the ſtatute of Edward VI. neceſſary, in order 
to grant this licence. But even this reſtraint Was afterwards 


CHAP, 


thought inſufficient, and by a ſtatute of Elizabeth, the privilege | 


of granting it was confined to the quarter-ſeflions, 


Taz antient policy of Europe 8 in this manner to 
regulate agriculture, the great trade of the country, by maxims 


quite different from thoſe which: it eſtabliſhed with regard to ma- 


nufactures, the great trade of the towns. By leaving the farmer 
no other cuſtomers but either the conſumers or their immediate 
factors, the kidders and carriers of corn, it endeavoured to force 


him to exerciſe the trade, not only of a farmer, but of a corn 


merchant or corn retailer. On the contrary, it in many caſes 
prohibited the manufaQurer from exerciſing the trade of a ſhop- 
keeper, or from ſelling his own goods by retail. It meant by the 
one law to promote the general intereſt of the country, or to ren- 
der corn cheap, without, perhaps, its being well underſtood how 
this was to be done. By the other it meant to promote that of 


a particular order of men, the ſhopkeepers, who would be fo 


Vor. . . much 


* 
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BOOK much underſold by the manufacturer, it was ſuppoſed, that their 
— wann was allowed to rn at all, C 
Tur manufacturer, r though. he had been allowed to 
keep a ſhop, and to ſell his own goods by retail, could not have 
underſold the common ſhopkeeper, Whatever part of his capital 
he might have placed in bis ſhop, he muſt have withdrawn it 
from his manufacture. In order to carry on. his buſineſs on a 
level with that of, other people, as he muſt have had the profit 
of a manufacturer on the one part, ſo he muſt have had that of 
a ſhopkeeper upon the other. Let us ſuppoſe, for example, that 
in the particular town where he lived, ten per cent. was the ordi- 
nary profit both of manùfacturing and ſhopkeeping ſtockx; he 
muſt in this caſe have chatged upon every piece of his own goods 
Which he ſold in his ſhop, a profit of twenty per cent. When he 
carried them from his workhoufe to his ſhop, he muſt have valued 
them at the price for which he could have fold them to a dealer 
or ſhopkeeper, who would have bought them by wholeſale. If 
he valued them lower, he loſt a part of the profit of his manu- 
facturing. capital. When again he fold them from his thop, 
unteſs he got the ſame price at which a ſhopkeeper would have ſold 
them, he loſt a part of the profit of his ſhopkeeping capital. 
Though he might appear, therefore, to make a double profit 
upon the ſame piece of goods, yet as theſe goods made fucceſſively 
a part of two diftin capitals, he made but a fingle profit upon 
the whole capital employed abont them ; and if he made lefs than 
this profit, he was a loſer, or did not employ his whole capital 
with the ſame advantage as the ein part of his neighbours. | 


Ii 
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Wu ar the W was prohibited to do, the 1 
in ſome meaſure enjoined to do; to divide his capital between 
two different employments y to keep one part of it in his grana- 
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market; to employ the other in the cultivation of his land. — 
But as Id nat afford. to employ the latter for leſs than the 
ordinary profits of farming ſtock, ſo he could as little afford to 


employ the former for leſs than the ordinary profits of mercantile 
ſtock. Whether the ſtock which really carried on the buſineſs of 
the corn merchant belonged to the perſan who was called a farmer, 
or to the perſon who was called a corn merchant, an equal profit 
was in both caſes requiſite, in order to indemnify its owner for 


employing it in this manner; in order to put his buſineſs upon 


a level with other trades, and in. order to hinder him from having 
an intereſt to change it as ſoon as poſſible for ſome other. The 
farmer, therefore, who was thus forced to exerciſe the trade of a 
corn merchant, could not afford to ſell his corn cheaper than any 
other corn merchant would have been obliged t to do i in the caſe af 


a free competition. 


Tur dealer ts can employ his whole ſtock in one ſingle 
branch of buſineſs, has an advantage of the ſame kind with the 


workman who can empley his whole labour in one ſingle opera- 
tion. As the latter acquires a dexterity which enables him, with 


the ſame two hands, to perform a much greater quantity of 


work; ſo the former acquires ſo eaſy and ready a method of 


tranſacting his buſineſs, of buying and diſpoſing of his goods, 
that with the ſame capital he can tranſact a much greater quan- 
tity of buſineſs. As the one can commonly afford his work a 
good deal cheaper, ſo the other can commonly afford his goods ſome- 
what cheaper than if his ftock and attention were both employed 
about a greater variety of objects. The greater part of manu- 
facturers could not afford to retail their own goods ſo cheap as a 
vigilant and active ſhopkeeper, whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to buy 
them by wholeſale, and to retail them again. The greater part of 
farmers could ſtill leſs afford to retail their own corn, or to ſupply 
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B d K the inhabitants of a town, at perhaps four or fie miles diſtance | 

neben from the greater part of them, ſo cheap as a vigilant and active 
corn merchant, whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to purchaſe corn by 
wholeſale, to col lect it into a great * and to retail it 


again. 


Tur law which prohibited the manufacturer from exercifing the 
trade of a ſhopkeeper, endeavoured to force this diviſion in the 
employment of ſtock to go on faſter than it might otherwiſe have 
done. The law which obliged the farmer to exerciſe the trade of 
a corn merchant, endeavoured to hinder it from going on ſo faſt. 
Both laws were evident violations of natural liberty, and there- : 
fore unjuſt; and they were both too as impolitick as they were 
unjuſt, It is the intereſt of every ſociety, that things of this kind 
ſhould never either be forced or obſtructed. The man who em- 
ploys either his labour or his ſtock in a greater variety of ways 
than his ſituation renders neceſſary, can never hurt his neigh- 
bour by underſelling him, He may hurt himſelf, and he gene- 
rally does ſo. Jack of all trades- will never be rich, ſays the 
proverb. But the law ought always to truſt people with the care 
of their own. intereſt, as in their local ſituations they muſt gene- 
Tally be able to judge better of it than the legiſlator. can do. 
The law, however, which obliged the farmer to exerciſe the trade 
of a corn cee yo by far the moſt pernicious of the two. 


Ar obſtructed, not only. that diviben in the employment of 
Aiock which is ſo advantageous to every ſociety, but it obſtructed 
likewiſe the improvement and cultivation of the land, By obliging 
the farmer to carry on two trades inſtead of one, it forced him to 
divide his capital into two parts, of which one only could be 
employed in cultivation. But if he had been at liberty to ſell his 
whole crop to a corn merchant as faſt as he could threſh it out, 
his 
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bis whole capital might have returned immediately to the land, 1 * P. 


ſervants, in order to improve and cultivate it better. But by 
being obliged to ſell his corn by retail, he was obliged to keep a 


great part of his capital in his granaries and ſtack yard through 
the year, and could not, therefore, cultivate ſo well as with the 


ſame capital he might otherwiſe have done. This law, therefore, 
neceſſarily obſtructed the improvement of the land, and, inſtead 
of tending to render corn cheaper, muſt have tended to render it 
ſcarcer, and therefore dearer, than it would otherwiſe have been. 


Arr. xx the buſineſs of the firmer, that of the corn kat 
is in reality the trade which, if properly protected and encou- 
raged, would contribute the moſt to the raiſing of corn. It 


would ſupport the trade of the farmer in the ſame manner as 


the trade of the wholeſale dealer lupports that of the r manu- 
facturer. | 


Taz wholeſale dealer, by affording a ready market to the ma- 
nufacturer, by taking his goods off his hand as faſt as he can 
make them, and by ſometimes even advancing their price to him 
before he has made them, enables him to keep his whole capital, 
and ſometimes even more than his whole capital, conſtantly em- 
ployed in manufacturing, and conſequently to manufacture a 
much greater quantity of goods than if he was obliged to diſ- 
poſe of them himfelf to the immediate conſumers, or even to the 


retailers. As the capital of the wholeſale merchant too is ge- 


nerally ſufficient to replace that of many manufacturers, this in- 


tercourſe between him and them intereſts the owner of a large 


capital to ſupport the owners of a great number of ſmall ones, 


and to aſſiſt them in thoſe loſſes and misfortunes which might 


otherwiſe prove ruinous to them. 


AN 


and have been employed in buying more cattle, and hiring more — 
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9 An 00 of the ſame kind univerſally eſtabliſhed between 
— the farmers and the corn merchants, would be attended with effects 
equally beneficial to the. farmers, They would be enabled to keep 
their whole capitals, and even more than their whole capitals, con- 
ſtantly employed in cultivation, In caſe of any of thoſe accidents, 
to which no trade is more liable than theirs, they wopld find in their 
| ordinary cuſtomer, the wealthy corn merchant, a perſon who had 
both an intereſt to ſupport them, and the ability to do it, and they 
would not, as at preſent, be entirely dependent upon the forbear- 
ance of their landlord, or the merey of his Reward. Were i it paſ- 
ſible, as perhaps it is not, to eſtabliſh this intercourſe univerſally, | 
and all at once, were it poſſible to turn all at once the whole farming 
ſtock of the kingdom to its proper buſineſs, the cultivation of land, 
withdrawing it from every other employment into w which any part 
of it may be at preſent diverted, and were it poſſible, in order to 
ſupport and aſſiſt upon occaſion the operations of this great ſtock, to 
| provide all at once another ſtock almoſt equally great, it is not per- 
haps very eaſy to imagine how great, how extenſive, and how ſud- 
den would be the improvement which this change of circumſtances 
1 would alone produce upon the Whole face of the country. 


Tux ſtatute of Edward VI. therefore, by prohibiting as much 

as poſſible any middle man from coming in between the grower and 

the conſumer, endeayoured to 228 a trade of which the free 

exerciſe is not only the beſt palli ive of the inconveniences of a 

dearth, but the beſt preventative of that calamity: after the trade of 

the farmer, no trade. contributing ſo much to the growing of corn 
as that of the corn merchant. 


THz rigour of this law was afterwards ſoftened by we 
ſubſequent ſlatutes, which ſucceſſively permitted the engroſſing of 
corn when the price of wheat ſhould not exceed twenty, twenty- 


Four, ES and forty ſhillings the AW: At laſt, by the 
15th 
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15th of Charles II. e. 7. the engroſſing or buying of ten in onler od yt F. 
to fell it again, as long as the price of wheat did not exceed wm 
forty-eight ſhillings the quarter, and that of other grain in pro- 
portion was declared lawful to all perſons not being foreſtallers, 
that is, not felling again in the ſame market within three months. 
All the freedom which the trade of the inland corn dealer has 
ever yet enjoyed, was beſtowed upon it by this ſtatute. The 
ſtatute of the twelfth of the preſent king, which repeals almoſt all 
the other ancient laws againſt engroſſers and foreftallers, does not 


repeal the reſtrictions of this n which therefore till 
continue in force. rat. 


THIS ſtatute, however, authoriſcs in ſome meaſure two "_O 
abſurd popular prejudices. 


FiRsT, it ſuppoſes that when the price of wheat has riſen ſo 
high as forty-eight ſhillings the quarter, and that of other grain 
in proportion, corn is likely to be ſo engroſſed as to hurt the 
people. But from what has been already ſaid, it feems evident 

enough thr corn can at no price be ſo engroſſed by the inland 
dealers as to hurt the people; and forty-eight ſhillings the quarter 
beſides, though it may be conſidered as a very high price, yet 

in years of ſcarcity it is a price which frequently takes place 

immediately after harveſt, when ſcarce any part of the new crop 

can be ſold off, and when it is impoſſible even for ignorance to 

ſuppoſe that any part vf it can be ſo engroſſed as to hurt the 
7 


SECONDLY, it ſuppoſes that there is a certain price at which corn 

is likely to be foreſtalled, that is, bought up in order to be ſold again 
ſoon after in the ſame market, ſo às to hurt the people. But if a mer- 4” 

chant. ever buys up corn, either going to a particular market or in a 
particular market, in order to ſell it again ſoon after in the ſame mar- 
ket, 


BOOK 
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ket, 1t muſt be becauſe he judges that the market cannot 60 ſo libe- 


—— rally ſupplied through the whole ſeaſon as upon that particular occa- 


ſion, and that the price, therefore, muſt ſoon riſe, If he judges wrong 
in this, and if the price does not riſe, he not only loſes the whole 
profit of the ſtock which he employs in this manner, but a part 
of the ſtock itſelf, by the expence and loſs which neceſſarily attends 
the ſtoring and keeping of corn. He hurts himſelf, therefore, 
much more eſſentially than he can hurt even the particular people 
whom he may hinder from ſupplying themſelves upon that particu- 
lar market day, becauſe they may afterwards ſupply themſelves juſt 
as cheap upon any other market day. If he judges right, inſtead of 
hurting the great body of the people, he renders them a moſt i im- 
portant ſervice. By making them feel the inconveniencies of a 
dearth ſomewhat earlier than they otherwiſe might do, he prevents 
their feeling them afterwards ſo ſeverely as they certainly would 
do, if the cheapneſs of price encouraged them to conſume faſter 
than ſuited the real ſcarcity of the ſeaſon. When the ſcarcity is 
real, the beſt thing that can be done for the people is to divide the 
inconveniencies of it as equally as poſſible through all the diffe- 
rent months, and weeks, and days of the year. The intereſt of 
the corn merchant makes him ſtudy to do this as exactly as he 
can; and as no other perſon can have either the ſame intereſt, or 
the ſame knowledge, or the ſame abilities to do it ſo exactly as he, 
| this moſt important operation of commerce ought to be truſted 
entirely to bim; or, in other words, the corn trade, ſo far at leaſt 
as concerns the ſupply of the home=-market, ought to be left per- 
| * free. 


THz popular fear of engroſſing and foreſtalling may be. com- 
pared to the popular terrors and ſuſpicions of witchcraft. The 
unfortunate wretches accuſed of this latter crime were not more 
innocent of the misfortunes imputed to them, than thoſe who 

L050 have 
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all proſecutions againſt witchcraft, which. put it out of any man. 
power to gratify his on malice by accuſing his neighbour of that 
imaginary crime, ſcems effectually to have put an end to thoſe fears 

and ſuſpicions, by taking away the great cauſe which encouraged 

and ſupported them. The law which ſhould reftore entire freedom 

to the inland trade of corn, would probably 1 to put 

an end to the popular fears of N and foreſtalling. 


TuE 1 5th of Charles U. c. 7. however, with all its PTY 
tions, has perhaps contributed more both to the plentiful ſupply of 
the home market, and to the increaſe of tillage, than any other 
law in the ſtatute book. It is from this law that the inland corn 
trade has derived all the liberty and protection which it has evet yet 
enjoyed; and both the ſupply of the home market, and the intereſt 
of tillage, are much more: effectually promoted by the inked; than 
either by the e trade. 


* 


Tux proportion of the average quantity of all ſorts of grain 
imported into Great Britain to that of all ſorts of grain conſumed, 
it has been computed by the author of: the tracts upon the corn 
trade, does not exceed that of one to five hundred and ſeventy. 
For ſupplying the home market, therefore, the importance of the 


inland rrade muſt be to that of the importation trade as five hundred 
22 — 


1 quantity of all ſorts of gram exported from Great 
Britain does not, according to the ſame author, exceed the one and 
thirtieth part of the annual produce. For the encouragement of 
tillage, therefore, by providing a market for the home produce, the 


importance of the inland trade muſt be: to that of ns trade 
* thirty to one. 
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I HAVE 
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BOOK Iuavx no gteat faith. in political arithmetick, and I mean not 
—— to warrant the exactneſs of either of theſe computations. I men- 
tion them only in otder to ſhow of hbw:; much leſs conſequence; in 

my opinion of the moſt judicious; and experienced perſons,” the fo- 

Teign trade of corn is than the home trade. The great cheapheſs 

of corn in the years immediately preceding the eſtabliſnment of 

the bounty, may perhaps, with xeaſon, be aſcribed in ſome meaſure 

to the operation of this ſtatute of Charles II. which haf been en- 

acted about five and twenty years nne and which had ne 


fall. time to rann its Rm 3 3.05 11 
rin kelizad! 4 $1} 1 ate: Berti. TFH CAS atic l- 
3 VERY: few al will | fuficiently ee that 1 WR un 

concerning thi other three branches of the corn n 
Ta, Fre N 
u. Tas mite of be os dad of Gardigns: corn for 
home conſumption, evidently contributes to the immediate ſupply 
of the home market, and muſt ſo far be immediately beneficial to 
the great body of the people. It tends, indeed, to lower ſomewhat 
| the average money price of;eornz/;but- not to diminiſh its real value, 
or the quantity of labour Which it is eapahle of maintaining. If 
importation was at all times free, our farmers and country gentle- 
men would, probably, one year with another; get leſs money for 
their corn than they, do at preſent, hen importation is at moſt 
times in effect prohibited; but the money which they got would be 
of more value, would buy more goods of all. other; kinds, and 
would employ more labour. Their real wealth, their real revenue, 
therefore, would be the ſame as at preſent, though it might be 
expreſſed by a ſmaller quantity ef ſilver; and they would neither 
be diſabled nor diſcouraged from cultivating corn as much as they 
do at preſent. On the contrary, as the riſe in the real value ef ſil- 
ver, in conſequence of lowering the money price of corn, lowers 
ſomewhat the money price of all other commodities, it e the 
| Induſtry 
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induſtry of the country where it takes place ſame (advantage in all C * AP. 


foreign, markets, and thereby tends to engqurage and inertaſe-that — 


induſtry. But the extent of the home market for corn muſt be in ; 
proportion to the general induſtry of the country where it grows, 


or to the number of thoſe who produce ſomething elſe, and there- 
fore have ſomething elſe or what comes to the ſame thing, the price 


of ſomething elſe; to give! in exchange for corn. But in &v fery 
country the home market, as it is the neareſt and moſt conve- 
nient, ſo ds lit. likewiſe the greateſt and moſt important market for 
corn. That riſe 1 in the real value of filver, therefore, which is the 
effect of lowering the average money price of corn, tends to en- 
large the greateſt and moſt important market for e and. ene, 
to EHCOUFRS! e of . its e 

By * 22d of. Charles II. e. 13. dhe importation. of 8 
whenever the price in the home market did not exceed fifty- three 
ſhillings and four pence the quarter I, Was ſubjected. to a duty of 
ſixteen ſhillings the quarter; and to a duty of eight ſhillings 
whenever the price did. not exceed four pounds. The former of 
theſe two prices has, for more than a century paſt, taken place only 
in times of very great ſcarcity; and the latter has, ſo far as I know, 
not taken place at all. Yet, till wheat had riſen above this latter” 
price, it was by this ſtatute ſubjected to a very high duty; and, till 
it had riſen above the former, to a duty which amounted to a prohi- 
bition. The importation of other ſorts of grain was reſtrained at 
rates, and by. duties, in propdrtioti to the value of the grain, almoſt 
«quay Büch . ah ie 2 


9 


Tun diſtreſs i in years of earcty, the ſtrict 3 of 
this ſtatute might have brought upon the people, would Probably 
have been very great. But, upon ſuch occaſions, its exexytion was 

l e 98. ip 129 e e 00. n 
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the i importation of the different ſorts of grain : F451 vbiliuo ons vd bas whe 
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Wo OK generally fafpended by temporary ſtatutes, which permitted, for a 


— limited ume, the importation of foreign corn. The neceſſity of 


theſe temporary ſtatutes ems demonſtrates the W of 
this general one. 


THESE reſtraints anon importation, though Aer to \ the PN 
blimment of the bounty, were dictated by the ſame ſpirit, by the 


ſame principles, which afterwards enacted that regulation. How 
hurtful ſoever in themſelves, theſe, or ſome other reſtraints upon 
importation became neceſſary in conſequence of that regulation. 
If, when wheat was either below forty- eight ſhillings the quarter, 
or not much above it, foreign corn could have been imported either 


duty free, or upon paying only a ſmall duty, it might have been 
exported again, with the benefit of the bounty, to the great loſs of 


the public revenue, and to the entire perverſion of the inſtitution, of 
which the object was to extend the market for the home growth, 


not that for the growth of forkign countries, 


III. Tur 4tade of the merchant exporter of corn for foreign 
conſumption, certainly does not eohtribiite directly to tlie pten- 
tiful ſupply of the home market. It does fo, however, indirectly. 
From whatever Toutce this fupply may de uſually- drawn, whether 
from home ne or Meer n Mipoltuthn, unleſs more corn 


Sanne : | wie 
Grain. | 0 ! 36770 ip, © © DR 
Beans to a8 8. per qr. 195. 10 d. after till 40. 168. 8 d. then 12 d. 
Barley to 288. 198. 10 d. 328% - 168. 426% 
Malt is prohibited by the annual Malt-tax Bill. 5 5 

Oats to 16s. 58. 10d. after + To 
Peale to 40 8. 16s. od. after | 91d. 
Rye to 368. 19 8. od. till - 40. 166. 84. then 12 d. 
eat to 44 8. 21s. 9 d. till. 538. 4d. - 178. then 8 8. 


ill 4 l. and aſter that about 1 6. 44. 
Zuck wheat to 32 8. per qr. to pay 168. 


Theſe different duties were impoſed, partly by the 22d of Charles II. in place of 


the Old Subſidy, partly by the New Bubſidy, * the One- third and Two-thirds Sub- 
5 and by the Sublidy 1747» 
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is either uſually grown, or uſually imported into the country, than © K, 4 r. 


what is uſually conſumed in it, the ſupply of the home market 
can never be very plentiful. But, unleſs the ſurplus can, in all 

ordinary caſes, be exported, the growers will be careful never to 
grow more, and the importers never to import more, than what 
the bare conſumption of the home market requires. That market 


ſtocked, the people, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſupply it, being gene; 
rally afraid leſt their goods ſhould be left upon their hands. The 
prohibition of exportation limits the improvement and cultivation: 
of the country to what the ſupply of its own inhabitants requires. 
The freedom of exportation enables it to extend its cultivation for 
the ſupply of foreign nations. 


Buy the 12th of Charles II. c. 4. the exportation of corn was 


permitted whenever the price of wheat did not exceed forty ſhil- 


lings the quarter, and that of other grain in proportion. By the 
15th of the fame prince this lberty was extended till the price of 
wheat exceeded forty-eight ſhillings the quarter; and by the 22d, 
to all higher prices. A poundage, indeed, was to be paid: to the 
king upon ſuch; exportation, But all grain was rated fo low in the 
book of rates, that this poundage amounted only upon wheat to a- 
ſhilling, upon oats to four-pence, and upon all other grain to ſix- 
pence the quarter. By the iſt of William and Mary, the act which 
eſtabliſked-the bounty, this ſmall duty was virtually taken off when; 
ever the price of wheat did not exceed forty-eight ſhillings the 
quarter; and by the 11th and 12th of William II. c. 20. it was 
expreſsly taken off at all higher prices. 


The * of the merchant exporter was, in this manner, not- 
only encouraged by a bounty, but rendered much more free than: 
that of the inland dealer. By the laſt of theſe ſtatutes, corn could 
be engroſſed at any price for exportation; but it could not be en- 

Mo Th groſſed 


will very ſeldom be overſtocked; but it will generally be under- 
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BOOK. groſſed for jan ſale, except when the price did not exceed forty- 
IV. 

—— eight ſhillings the quarter. The intereſt of the inland dealer, how- 

8 ever, it has already been ſhown, can never be oppoſite to that of 
the great body of the people. | That of the merchant exporter 
.may, and in fact ſometimes i 18, If, while his own country labours 
under a. dearth, a neighbouring country ſhould be afflicted with a 
famine, it might be his intereſt. to carry corn to the latter country 
in ſuch quantities as might very much aggravate the calamities of 
the dearth. The plentiful ſupply of the home. market was not the 
direct object of thoſe ſtatutes; but, under the pretence of. encou- 
raging agriculture, to raiſe the money price of corn as high as poſ- 
ſible, and thereby to occaſion, as much as poſſible, a conſtant dearth 
in the home market. By the diſcouragement of importation, the 
ſupply of that market, even in times of great ſcarcity, was confined 
to the home growth; and by the encouragement of exportation, 
when the price was ſo high as forty-eight ſhillings the quarter, that 
market was not, even in times of conſiderable ſcarcity, allowed to 
enjoy the whole of that growth. The temporary laws, prohibiting 
for a limited time the exportation of corn, and taking off for a 
limited time the duties upon its importation, expedients to which 
Great Britain has been obliged fo frequently to have recourſe, ſuf- 
ficiently demonſtrate the impropriety .of her general ſyſtem. Had 
that ſyſtem been good, ſhe would not ſo frequently have been re- 
duced to the neceſſity of departing from RET. 


WE all nations to follow the liberal ſyſtem of free expor- 
tation and free importation, the different ſtates into which a great 
continent was divided would fo far reſemble the different provinces 
of a great empire. As among the different -provinces of a great 
empire the freedom of the inland trade appears, both from reaſon 
and experience, not only the beſt palliative of a dearth, but the 
moſt effectual preventative of a famine; ſo would the freedom of 
the exportation and importation trade be among the different ſtates 
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| into which à great continent was divided. T be larger the conti- .C HA P. 
nent, the eaſier the communication through all the different parts 8225 


of it, both by land and by water, the leſs would any one particu- | 
lar part of it ever be expoſed to either of theſe calamities, the ſcarcity - 
of any one country being more likely to be relieved by the plenty 
of. ſome other. But very few countries have entirely adopted this 


liberal ſyſtem. The freedom of the: corn trade is almoſt every 
where more or leſs reſtrained, and, in many countries, is confined - 
by ſuch abſurd regulations, .as frequently aggravate the unavoidable 
misfortune of a dearth, into the dreadful calamity of a famine. . 
The demand of ſuch. countries for corn may frequently become ſo 
great and ſo urgent, that a ſmall ſtate in their neighbourhood, . 


which happened at the ſame time to be labouring under ſome de- 
gree of dearth, could not venture to ſupply them without expoſing 


itſelf to the like dreadful calamity. The very bad policy of one 
country may thus render it in ſome meafure dangerous and i impru- 


dent to eſtabliſn what would otherwiſe be the beſt policy in ano- 


ther, The unlimited” freedom of exportation, however, would be 
much leſs dangerous in great ſtates, in which the growth being 
much greater, the ſupply could. ſeldom be much affected by any 


quantity of corn that was likely to be exported. In a Swiſs can- 


ton, or in ſome of the little ſtates of Italy, it may, perhaps, ſome- 


times be neceſſary to reſtrain - the exportation of corn. In ſuch. 


great countries as France or England it ſcarce ever can. To hin- 


der, beſides, the farmer from ſending his goods at all times to the 
beſt market, is evidently to ſacrifice the ordinary laws of juſtice to 
an idea of public utility, to a ſort of reaſons of ſtate; an act of legi- 
ſlative authority which ought to be exerciſed only, which can be. - 


pardoned; only in caſes: of the moſt urgent neceſſity. The price 
at which. the exportation of corn is prohibited, if it is ever to be: 
prohibited, ought always to be a very high price. 


Tur 
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Tur laws congrening corn may every where be compared to the 


ass concerning religion. The people feel themſelves ſo much inte- 


reſted in what relates either to their ſubſiſtence in this life, or to their 


Happineſs in a life to come, that government muſt yield to their pre- 
judices, and, in order to preſerve the public tranquillity, eſtabliſh 


that ſyſtem which they approve of. It is upon this account, perhaps, 
that we ſo ſeldom find a reaſonable ſyſtem eſtabliſhed with regard to 
either of thoſe two capital objects. | 


IV. Tux trade of the merchant * or of the 3 of 
foreign corn in order to export it again, contributes to the 
plentiful ſupply of the home market. It is not indeed the direct 


- purpoſe of his trade to ſell his corn there. But he will generally 


be willing to do ſo, and.even for a good deal leſs money than he 
might expect in a foreign market ; becauſe he ſaves in this man- 
ner the expence of loading and unloading, of freight and inſu- 
rance. The inhabitants of the country which, by means of the 
carrying trade, becomes the magazine and ſtorehouſe for the ſupply 
of other countries, can very ſeldom be in want themſel vgs. Though 
the carrying trade might thus contribute to reduce the average 


money price of corn in the home market, it would not thereby 


lower its real value. It would only raiſe ſome what the real value of 
ſilver. | 


Tuk carrying trade was in effect prohibited in Great Britain, 
upon all ordinary occaſions, by the high duties upon the im- 
portation of foreign corn of the greater part of which there was 
no drawback; and. upon extraordinary occaſions, when a ſcarcity 
made it neceſſary to ſuſpend thoſe duties by temporary ſtatutes, ex- 
portation was always Prohibited. By this ſyſtem of laws, therefore, 
the carrying trade was in effect prohibited upon all occaſions. 


Tx Ar ſyſtem of laws, therefore, Which is connected with the 
eſtabliſhment of the bounty, ſeems to deſerve no part of the praiſe 
| f which 
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vrhich has been beſtowed upon i The- improvement and pro- c of AP. 


ſperity of Great Britain, which has been ſo often aſcribed. to thoſe CO 


laws, may very eaſily be accounted, for by other cauſes. That ſe- 
curity which the laws in Great Britain give to every man that he 
ſhall: enjoy the fruits of his own labour, is alone ſufficient to make 
any country flouriſh, notwithſtanding theſe and twenty other abſurd 
regulations of commerce; and this ſecurity was perfected by the 
revolution, much about the ſame time that the bounty was eſta- 
bliſhed. The natural effort of every individual to better his own 
condition, when ſuffered to exert itſelf with freedom and ſecurity, 
is ſo powerful a principle that it is alone, and without any aſſiſt- 


ance, not only capable of carrying, on the ſociety to wealth and 


proſperity, but of ſurmounting a hundred impertinent obſtructions 
with which the folly of human laws too often incumbers its ope- 
rations ; though the effect of theſe obſtructions is always more or 
leſs either to encroach upon its freedom, or to diminiſh its ſecurity. 
In Great Britain induſtry is perfectly ſecure; and though it is far 
from being perfectly free, it is as free or freer than in any ther 
part of Europe. | 


THoUGH the period of the (greateſt proſperity and improvement 
of Great Britain, has been poſterior to that ſyſtem of laws which 
is connected with the bounty, we muſt not upon that account im- 
pute it to thoſe laws. It has been poſterior likewiſe to the national 
debt. But the national debt has moſt aſſuredly not been the cauſe 
of it. | 


THovGH the ſyſtem of laws Which is connected with the 


bounty, has exactly the ſame tendency with the police of Spain 
and Portugal; to lower ſomewhat the value of the precious 
metals in the country where it takes place; yet Great Britain is 


certainly one of the richeſt countries in Europe, while Spain and 
Portugal are perhaps among the moſt beggarly. This difference ; 


of ſituation, however, may eaſily be accounted for from two dif- 
VoL. Il. RW | ferent 
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B ©. K erin cauſes. Firſt, the tax in Spain; the prohibition in Portu- 
— gal of exporting gold and ſilver, and the vigilant police which 
, watehes over the execution of thoſe laws, muſt, in two very poor 
eountries, which between them import annually upwards of | fix 

millions ſterling, operate, not only more directly, but much more 

forcibly in reducing the value of thoſe metals there, than the 

corn laws can do in Great Britain. And; ſecondly, this bad 

policy is not in thoſe countries counter-balaneed by the general 

liberty and ſecurity of the people. Induſtry i. is there neither free 

nor ſecure, and the civil and ecclefiaftical governments of both 

Spain and Portugal, are fuch as would alone be ſuffieient ta per- 

3 petuate their preſent ſtate of poverty, even though their regula- 
tions of commerce were as wife as the greater part of them are 


5 and fooliſh. | ; 


THz 13th of the preſent king, e. 43. . a 
new ſyſtem, with regard to the corn laws, in many reſpects better 
than the ancient one, but in one or two reſpects perhaps not quite 
ſo good. { HO 


l * 
K 4 


By this ſtatute the high duties upon importation for home con- 
fumption are taken off fo ſoon as the price of middting wheat rites 
to forty-eight ſhillings the quarter; that of middling rye, peale or 
beans, to thirty-two ſhillings ; that of barley to twenty-four ſhil- 
lings ; and that of oats to ſixteen ſhillings ; and inſtead of them a 
ſmall duty 1s impoſed of only ſix-pence upon the quarter of wheat, 
and upon that of other grain in proportion. With regard to all 
theſe different ſorts of grain, but particularly with regard to wheat, 
the home market is thus * to foreign ſupplies at prices dong 


derably lower than before. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By the ſame ſtatute the old bounty of five ſhillings upon the ex- 
portation of wheat ceafes ſo foon as the price riſes to forty-foyr ſhil- 
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lings the quarter, inſtead of forty-eight, the price at which it ceaſed CH 7 6 
before; that of two ſhillings and ſixpence upon the exportation of 8 


batley ceaſes ſo ſoon; as the price riſes to twenty-two ſhillings, in- 
_ | ſtead of twenty-four, the price at which it ceaſed befote; that of 


two ſhillings and fixpence upon the exportation of oatmeal ceaſes fo 


ſoon as the price riſes to ſourteen ſhillings; inſtead of fifteen, the 
price at which it ceaſed before. The bounty upon rye is reduced 
from three ſhillings and ſixpence to three ſhillings, and it ceaſes fo 
ſoon as the price riſes to twenty-eight ſhillings, inſtead of thirty- 
two, the price at which it ceafed before. If bonmies are as im- 
proper as I have endeavoured to prove them to be, the ſooner they 
ceaſe, and che lower tliey are, ſo much the better. 


Tux ſame ſtatute permits, at the loweſt prices, the oped 
of corn, in order to be exported again, duty free, provided it is iu 
the mean time lodged in a warehouſe under the joint locks of the 
king and the importer. This liberty, indeed, extends to no more 
than twenty-five of the different ports of Great Britain. They are, 
however, the principal ones, and there may not, perhaps, be ware- 
houſes proper for this purpoſe in the greater part of the others. 


So far this law ſeems evidently an improvement upon the an- 


tient ſyſtem. 


Bur by the ſame law a bounty of two ſhillings the quarter is 
given for the exportation of oats whenever the priee does not ex- 
ceed fourteen ſhillings. No bounty had ever been given before for 
the exportation of this grain, no more than for that of peaſe or 
beans, F | 


By the ſame law too, the exportation of wheat is prohibited ſo 
ſoon as the price riſes to forty-four ſhillings the quarter; that of rye 
fo ſoon as it riſes to twenty-eight ſhillings ; that of barley ſo ſoon 
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as it riſes to twenty-two Millings; and that of oats ſo ſoon as they 
i Tiſc to fourteen ſhillings. Thoſe ſeveral prices ſeem all of them a 


good deal too low, and there ſeems to be an impropriety; beſides, 
in prohibiting exportation altogether at thoſe preciſe prices at which 
that bounty, which was given in order to force it, is withdrawn, 
The. bounty ought certainly either to have been withdrawn at a 


much lower price, or nem ought to have been allowed at a 


much higher. ß nne ON $0290 2% 01 | me 


| $0. far, therefore, this law ſeems to be inferior to the ancient 
ſyſtem. , With, all its imperfections, however, we may perhaps ſay 
of it what was ſaid af the laws of Solon, that, though not the beſt 
in itſelf, it is the beſt which the intereſts, prejudices, and temper 
of the times would admit of. It my F in due time prepare 
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of Treaties of Commerce. 


HEN a nation binds itſelf by treaty either to permit 
the entry of certain goods from. one foreign country which 
it prohibits from all others, or to exempt the goods of one coun- 
try from duties to which it ſubjects thoſe of all others, the 
country, or 'at leaſt the merchants and manufacturers of the 
country, whoſe commerce is ſo favoured, muſt neceſſarily derive 
great advantage from the treaty. 'Thoſe merchants and manufac- 
turers enjoy a ſort of monopoly in the country which is ſo indul- 
gent to them. That country becomes a market both more ex- 


tenſive and more advantageous for their goods: more extenſive, 


becauſe 
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jected to heavier duties, it takes off a greater quantity of their: 


more advantageous, becauſe the merchants of the favoured coun- 
try, enjoying a ſort of monopoly there, will often ſell their goods 
for a better price than if ___ to the mo enen, of all 
other nations. | 


Suck treaties, however, though they may be advantageous. to 
the merchants and manufacturers of the favoured, are neceſſarily 
diſadvantageous to thoſe of the favouring country. A monopoly 
is thus granted againſt them to a foreign nation; and they muſt 
frequently buy the foreign goods they have occaſion for dearer than 
if the free competition of other nations was admitted. That part of 
its own produce with which ſuch a nation purchaſes foreign goods, 
muſt conſequently be ſold cheaper, becauſe when twa things are ex- 


changed for one another, the cheapneſs of the one is a neceſſary 


conſequence, or rather is the ſame thing with the dearneſs of the 
other. The exchangeable value of its annual produce, therefore, is: 
likely to be diminiſhed by every fuch treaty. This diminution, how- 
ever, can ſcarce amount to any poſitive loſs, but only to a leſſening 
of the gain which it might otherwiſe make. Though it ſells its 
goods cheaper than it otherwiſe might do, it will not probably ſell 
them for leſs than they coſt; nor, as in the caſe of bounties, for 
a price which will not replace the capital employed in bringing 
them to market, together with the ordinary profits of ſtock. The 
trade could not go on long if it did. Even the favouring coun- 
try, therefore, may ſtill gain by the trade, though leſs than. if 
there was a free competition. 


Satz treaties of commerce, however, have been ſuppoſed ad- 


vantageous upon principles very different from theſe ; and a com- 
mercial country has ſometimes granted a monopoly of this kind 
— oguinſt 


el 
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= 1 K againſt itſelf to certain goods of a foreign nation, beeauſe it 
- expected that in the whole commerce between them, it would 


annually fell more than it would buy, and that a balance in gold 
and ſilver would be anoually returned to it. It is upon this 


principle that the treaty of commerce between England and Por- 


tugal, concluded in 1703 by Mr. Methuen, has been ſo much 
commended. The following is a literal tranſlation of that treaty, 


which eonſiſts of three artieles only. 


A R T. I. 


Hts ſacred royal majeſty of Portugal promiſes, both in his own 
name, and that of his ſucceſſors, to admit for ever hereafter, 
into Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the reſt of the woollen 
manufactures of the Britiſh; as was accuſtomed, till they were pro- 
hibited by the law; nevertheleſs upon this condition: | 


n 

THarT is to ſay, that her ſacred royal majeſty of Great Britain 
ſhall, in her own name, and that of her ſucceſſors, be obliged 
for ever hereafter,. to admit the wines of the growth of Portu- 
gal into Britain; ſa that at no time, whether there ſhall be peace 
or war between the kingdoms of Britain and France, any thing 


more ſhall be demanded. for theſe, wines by the name of cuſtom 
or duty, or by. whatſoever other title, directly or indirectly, whe- 


ther they ſhall be imported into Great Britain in pipes or hog(- 


Heads, or other caſks, than. what: ſhall be demanded for the like 
quantity or meaſure of French wine, deducting or. abating, a. third- 
part of the cuſtom or duty. But if at any time this deduction or 
abatement of cuſtoms, which is to be made as aforeſaid, ſhalb in 

any manner be attempted and, prejudiced, it ſhall be. juſt and 


lawful for his ſacred. royal majeſty: of Portugal, again to pro- 
| hibit 
J 


— 
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THE moſt excellent lords the plenipotentiaries promiſe. and take 
upon themſelves, that their above-named maſters ſhall ratify this 


treaty ; and within the ſpace 1 two months, the ratifications ſhall 
be . 


By this treaty the crown of Portugal becomes bound to admit 
the 'Engliſh woollens upon the ſame footing as before the prohi- 
bition, that is, not to raiſe the duties which had been paid before 
that time. But it does not become bound to admit them upon 
any better terms than thoſe of any other nation, of France or 
Holland, for example. The crown of Great Britain, on the 
contrary, becomes bound to admit the wines of Portugal, upon 


paying only two-thirds of the duty, which is paid for thoſe of 


France, the wines moſt likely to come into competition with them. 


So far this treaty, therefore, is evidently advantageous to n 
and T to Great Britain. 


Ir has been celebrated, however, as a maſter-piece of the 
commercial policy of England. Portugal receives annually from 
the Brazils a greater quantity of gold than can be employed in 


its domeſticx commerce, whether in the ſhape of coin or of 


plate. The ſurplus is too valuable to be allowed to lie idle and 
locked up in coffers, and as it can find no advantageous market 
at home, it muſt, notwithſtanding any prohibition, be ſent abroad 
and exchanged for fomething for which there is a more advan- 
tageous market at home. A large ſhare of it comes annually to 
England, in return either for Engliſh goods, or for thoſe of other 
European nations that receive their returns through England. 


Mr. 


1 


| 1334 
hibit the woollen cloths, and the reſt of the Britiſh woollen manu- © nz P, 
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Mr. Baretti was informed that the weekly packet- boat from LiC- 


— bon brings, one week with another, more than fifty thouſand 
pounds in gold to England. The ſum had probably been exag- 
gerated. It would amount to more than two millions fix hun- 


dred thoufand pounds a Beer which is more en che * are 
ſuppoſed to afford. "7 $ 
Oun merchants were ain years ago out of n with 
the crown of Portugal. Some privileges which had been granted 
them, not by treaty, but by the free grace of that crown, 
at the ſolicitation, indeed, it is probable, and in return for much 


greater favours, defence and protection, from the crown of Great 
Britain, had been either infringed or revoked; The people, 


therefore, uſually moſt intereſted in celebrating the Portugal trade, 
were then rather diſpoſed to repreſent it as leſs "advantageous 
than it had commonly been imagined. The far greater part, 


almoſt the whole, they pretended, of this annual importation of 
gold, was not on account of Great Britain, but of other European 
_ nations ; the fruits and wines of Portugal annually imported into 


Great Britain nearly ee e the value of the Britiſh xxl 
ſent thither, * 


— 


LeT us ſuppoſe, hokevtr, that the whole was on account of 


Great Britain, and that it amounted to a ſtill greater ſum than 


Mr. Baretti ſcems to imagine : this trade would not, upon that 
account, be more advantageous than any other in which for the 
ſame value ſent out, we received an __ value of conſumable 

goods 1 in return. | | 


* 


* 


II is but a very ſmall part of this importation which, it can be 
ſuppoſed, is employed as an annual addition either to the plate or 
to the coin of the Las. The reſt mũſt all be ſent abroad and 
| N exchanged 
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N for coriſutnable goods of ſome kind or other. But if CHA p. 


VI. 
thoſe conſumable. goods were purchaſed directly with the produce of- 


do 8. ; 


Engliſh induſtry, it would be more for the advantage of England 
than firſt to purchaſe with that produce the gold of Portugal, and 
| afterwards to purchaſe with that gold thoſe conſumable goods. 
A dire& foreign trade of conſumption. i 18 always more advantageous 
than à round-about one; and to bring the ſame value of foreign 
goods to. the home market, requires a much ſmaller capital in the 
one way than in the other. If a ſmaller ſhare of its induſtry, there - 
fore, had been employed in producing goods fit for the Portugal 
market, and a greater in produting thoſe fit for the other markets 
where thoſe conſumable goods for which there is a demand in 
Great Britain are to be had, it would have been more for the 
ad vantage of England. To procure both the gold, which it wants ry 
for its own uſe, and the conſumable goods, would, in this way, 
employ a much ſmaller capital-than at preſent. There-would be a 
ſpare capital, therefore, to be employed for other purpoſes, in 
exciting an additional quantity of induſtry, and in railing a 
greater annual produce. | | 


Tuzoven Britain were entirely excluded from the Portugal trade, 
it could find very little difficulty-in procuring all the annual ſup- 
plies of gold which it wants, either for the purpoſes of plate, or 
of coin, or of foreign trade. Gold, like every other commodity, i is 
always ſomewhere or another to be got for its value by thoſe who 
have that value to give for it. The annual ſurplus of gold in Por- 
tugal, beſides, would ſtill be ſent abroad, and though not carried 
away by Great Britain, would be carried away by ſome other nation, 
which would be glad to ſell it again for its price, in the ſame man- 
ner as Great Britain does at preſent. In buying gold of Portu- 
gal, indeed, we buy it at the firſt hand; whereas, in buying it of 
any other nation, except Spain, we ſhould buy it at the ſecond, 

Vol. II. 8 | and 
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B 9.9 & and might pay ſomewhat dearer. This difference, however, would 


L 


— * be too inſignificant to deſerve the my attention. 


Aer all our gold, it is ſaid, comes from Portugal. With 
other nations the balance of trade is either againſt us, or not much 


in our favour. But we ſhould remember, that the more gold 


we import from one country, the lefs we muſt neceflarily import 
from all others. The effectual demand for gold, like that for every 


other commodity, is in every country limited to a eertain quan- 
tity. If nine-tenths of this quantity are imported from one coun- 
try, there remains a tenth only to be imported from all others 
The more gold befides that is annually imported from ſome parti- 
cular countries, over and above what is requiſite for plate and for 
coin, the more muſt neceſſarily be exported to ſome others; and 
the more, that moſt inſignificant object of modern policy, the ba- 
lance of trade, appears to be in our favour with ſome particular 


countries, the more it muſt neceſſarily appear to be 3 us with 
many 2 


Ir was upon this ſilly notion, however, that England could 
not ſubſiſt without the Portugal trade, that, towards the end of 
the late war, France and Spain, without pretending either offence 
or provocation, required the king of Portugal to exclude all Bri- 
tiſh ſhips from his ports, and for the ſecurity of this: excluſion, 
to receive into them French or Spaniſh garrifons. Had the 
king of Portugal ſubmitted to thoſe. ignominious terms which 


his brother-in-law the king of Spain propoſed to him, Britain 
would have been freed from a much greater inconveniency than 


the loſs of the Portugal trade, the burden of ſupporting a very 


| weak ally, fo unprovided of every thing for his own defence, 


that the whole power of England, had it been directed to that 
fiogle purpoſe, could ſcarce perkaps have defended. him for another 


campaign. 
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campaign. The loſs of the Portugal hind would, no doubt, have CH * 
occaſioned a conſiderable embarraſſment to the merchants at that⁊ 
time engaged in it, who might not, perhaps, have found out, for a 
year or two, any other equally advantageous method of employing 
their capitals; and in this would ders, have conſiſted all the 
 inconveniency which England could have ſuffered from this notable 
piece of commercial policy. | 


1 great annual importation of gold nd Giver i is neither- for | 5s 
the purpoſe of plate nor of coin, but of foreign trade. A round- 

about foreign trade of conſumption. can be carried on more advan- 

tageouſly by means of theſe metals than of almoſt any other 

goods. As they are the univerſal inſtruments of commerce, they 

are more readily received in retufn for all commodities than any 

other goods; and on account of their ſmall bulk and great value, 

it colts leſs to tranſport them backward and forwards from one | 1 

place to another than almoſt any other ſort of merchandize, and | 

they loſe leſs of their value by being fo tranſported. - Of all the 

commodities, therefore, which are bought in one foreign country, 

for no other purpoſe but to be fold or exchanged again for ſome 

other goods in another, there are none ſo convenient as gold and 

ſilver. In facilitating all the different round-about foreign trades 

of conſumption which are carried on in Great. Britain, conſiſts the 

principal advantage of the Portugal trade; and though it is not a 

capital advantage, it is, no doubt, a conſiderable one. | 


THAT any annual addition which, it can reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed, is made either to the plate or to the coin of the kingdom, 
could require but a very ſmall annual importation of gold and 
filver, ſeems evident enough; and though we had no direct trade 
with Portugal, this ſmall quantity could always, ſomewhere or 
another, be very eaſily got. 


rnovon the goldſmiths trade be very conſiderable 3 in Great Bri- 


tain, the far er part of the new plate which they annually 
| T 2 0 | ſell, a 
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B x 2 K ſell, is made from „ old plate melted loud : ſo that the addition, 


. annually made to the whole plate of the kingdom cannot be very 


great, and could require but a very ſmall annual nen 


Ir is the ſame caſe with the coin. Nobody i imagines, 1 believe, 


that even the greater part of the annual coinage, amounting, for ten 
years together, before the late reformation of the gold coin, to up- 


wards of eight hundred thouſand pounds a. year in gold, was an 


annual addition to the money before current in the kingdom. In a 
country where the expence of the coinage is defrayed by the govern- 
ment, the value of the coin, even when it contains its full ſtandard 


weight of gold and ſilver, can never be much greater than that of 


an equal quantity of thoſe metals uncoined ; becauſe it requires only 
the trouble of going to the mint, and the delay perhaps of a few 
weeks, to procure for any quantity of uncoined gold and filver an 


equal quantity of thoſe metals in coin. But, in every country, the 


greater part of the current coin is almoſt always more or leſs worn, 
or otherwiſe degenerated from its ſtandard. In Great Britain it was, 
before the late reformation, a good deal fo, the gold being more than 
two per cent. and the ſilver more than eight per cent. below its ſtand- 
ard weight. But if forty-four guineas and a half, containing their 
full ſtandard weight, a pound weight of | gold, could purchaſe 
very little more than a pound weight of uncoined gold, forty-four 
guineas and a half wanting a part of their weight could not pur- 
chaſe a pound weight, and ſomething was to be added in order to 
make up the deficieney. The current price of gold bullion at 
market, therefore, inſtead of being the ſame with the mint price, or 
461. 148. 6d. was then about 471. 148. and ſometimes about forty- 
eight pounds. When the greater part of the coin, however, was 
in this degenerate condition, forty-four guineas and a half, freſh. 
from the mint, would purchaſe no more goods in the market than 
any other ordinary guineas, becauſe when they came into the cof- 
fers of the merchant, being confounded with other money, they 

could 
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could not afterwards be diſtinguiſhed without more trouble than C HA P: 


VI. 


the difference was worth. Like other guineas they were worth oꝛ 


more than 461. 148. 6d. If thrown into the melting pot, how- 
ever, they produced, without any ſenſible loſs, a pound weight of 
ſtandard gold, which could be ſold at any time for between 471. 148. 


and 48 J. either in gold or ſilver, as fit for all the purpoſes of coin 
as that which had been melted down. There was an evident pro- 
fit, therefore, in melting down new coined money, and it was 


done ſo inſtantaneouſly, that no precaution of government could 


prevent it. The operations of the mint were, upon this abet 
ſomewhat: like the web of Penelope; the work that was done in 


the day was undone in the night. The mint was employed, not 


ſo much in making daily additions to the coin, as in replacing the 


very beſt part of it which was 1 0 melted down. 


Were thi private N who carry their gold 57 ſilver to the 
mint, to pay themſelves for the coinage, it would add to the value 


of thoſe metals in the ſame manner as the faſhion does to that 
of plate. Coined gold and ſilver would be more valuable than 
uncoined. The ſeignorage, if it was not exorbitant, would add to 
the bullion the whole value of the duty; becauſe, the government 
having every where the excluſive privilege of coining, no coin can 
come to market cheaper than they think proper to afford it. If 
the duty was exorbitant indeed, that is, if it was very much above 
the real value of the labour and expence requiſite for coinage, 
falſe coiners, both at home and abroad, might be encouraged, by the 
great difference between the value of bullion and that of coin, to 


pour in ſo great a quantity of counterfeit money as might reduce 
the value of the government money. In France, however, though 


the ſeignorage is eight per cent. no ſenſible inconveniency of this 
kind is found to-ariſe from it. The dangers to which a falſe coiner 


1s every where expoſed, if he lives 1 in the country of which he coun- 
terfeits 
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B 1 tetfeits the coin, and to which his agents or correſpondeuts are 


— expoſed if he lives in a foreign country, are by far too nn 
ä n e ee 41h Er 903 eg 


Tur ſeigoorage- in France raiſes the e of the; coin higher 
than in proportion to the quantity of pure gold which it contains. 
Thus by the edit of January, 1726, * the mint price of fine gold 

of twenty-four carats was fixed at ſeven hundred and forty livres, 
nine ſous and one denier one-eleventh, the mark of eight Paris 
_ ounces, The gold coin of France, making an allowance for the 
remedy of the mint, contains twenty-one carats and three fourths 
of fine gold, and two carats one-fourth of alloy. The mark of 
ſtandard gold, therefore, is worth no more than about ſix hundred 
and ſeventy-one livres ten deniers. But in France this mark of 
ſtandard gold is coined into thirty Louis-d'ors of twenty- four 
livres each, or into ſeven hundred and twenty livres. The coinage, 
therefore, increaſes the value of a mark of ftandard gold bullion, 
by the difference between fix hundred and ſeventy-one livres ten 
deniers and ſeven hundred and twenty livres; or by ONT 
livres, nineteen ſous, and two deniers. 


A SEIGNOR AGE will, in many caſes, take away altogether, and 

- will, in all caſes, diminiſh the profit of melting down the new coin. 
This profit always ariſes from the difference between the quan- 
| tity of bullion which the common currency ought to contain, and 
that which it actually does contain. If this difference is leſs than 

the ſeignorage, there will be loſs inſtead of profit. If it is equal 

to the ſeignorage, there will neither be profit nor loſs. If it is 

greater than the ſeignorage, there will indeed be ſome profit, but 


See Dictionaire des Monnaies, tom. ii. article Seigneurage, p. 489. par . Abot 
de Bazinghen, Conſciller- Comiſſaire en la Cour des Mongoies 3 a N 


+ | | 1 dec 
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leſs than if there was no ſeignorage. If; before the late reform C TE p. 
ation of the gold coin, for example, there had been a ſeignorage 


of five per cent. upon the coinage, there would have been a loſs of 
three per cent. upon the melting down ef the gold coin. H the 
ſeignorage had been two per cent chere weuld have been neither 


two per cent. Wherever money is received by tale, therefore, and 
not by weight, a ſeignorage is the moſt effectual preventative of the 
= down of the coin, and, for the ſame teaſon, of its export- 

It is the beſt and heavieſt pieces that are commotily either 


2 down or exported; becauſe it is _ ſuch that the wg 
profits are made. ' | 


Tur law for the encouragement of the coinage; by rendering it 
duty-free, was firſt enacted, during the reign of Charles II. for a 
limited time; and afterwards continued, by different prolonga- 
tions; till 1769, when it was rendered perpetual: The bank of 
England, in order to repleniſh their coffers with money, are fle- 
quently obliged to carry bullion to the mint; and it was mote for 


their intereſt, they probably imagined; that the coinage ſhould be 


at the expence of the government, than at their own. It was, 
probably, out of complaiſance to this great company that the go- 
vernment agreed to render this law- perpetual. Should the cuſtoms 
ef weighing gold, however, come to be diſuſed, as it is-very likely 
to be on account of its inconveniency ;. ſhould the gold coin of 
England come to be r received by tate, as it was before the late re- 
coinage, this great company may, perhaps, find: that they have 


upon this, as upon ſome other oeeaſians, miſtaken their own inte- 
reſt not a little. 


Br rok the late re- coinage, when the gold currency of Eng- 
land was two per cent. below its. ſtandard: weight, as there was 


profit nor loſs. If the ſeignorage had been one per cent there 
would have been a profit, but of one per eent. only inſtead of 
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B 112 K no ſeignorage, it was two per cent,” belou the value of that quan- 
rr tity of ſtandard. gold bullion which it- ought to have contained. 


was, 


When this, great company, therefore, bought gold bullion in or- 


der to have it coined, they were obliged to pay for it two per 
cent. more than. it wag, worth after the coinage. But if there had 
been a eee of ua cent. upon the coinage, the common 


b notwithſtaudiag hone heed. equal in males ito the? quantity 


of ſtandard gold which it ought to have contained; the value of 


the faſhion compenſating in this caſe the diminution of the weight. 
They would indeed have had the ſeignorage to pay, which being 
two per cent. their loſs, upon the whole tranſaction would have 
been two per cent. eue the ſame, _ no greater. than i it R 


* 


- ih the 0 bad tans five 65 cent. ara as . eur- 
rency only two per cent. below its ſtandard weight, the bank | 
would in this caſe have gained three per cent. upon the price of 
the bullion; but as they would have had a ſeignorage of five per 
cent. to pay upon the coinage, their loſs upon the whole tranſac- 
tion would, in the: ſame manner, have been two * 


1 
1 
2 1 


oY the 1 had been only one per cent. and the | gold 


currency two per cent. below its ſtandard weight, the. bank would 


in this caſe have loſt only one per cent. upon the price of the 
bullion ; but as they would likewiſe have had a ſeignorage of one 


per cent. to pay, their loſs upon the whole tranſaction would have 
been exactly two per cent. in the ſame manner as in all other 
caſes. 


Ir there was a ab ſeignorage, while at the ſame time 
the coin contained its full ſtandard weight, as it has done very 


nearly 
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neatly lince che late .. sthagss ale the bank ll loſe by 
the ſeignorage, they would gain upon the price of the bullion; 
and whatever they might gain upon the price of che bullion, they 
would loſe by the ſeignorage. They would neither loſe nor gain, 


therefore, upon the whole tranſuction, and they would in this, as 
in all the foregoing caſes,” be eau at the ſame fitumtion' a as yi ins 


o 
* 


1 | #1 N * 1 4 35 1 [i 


was 10 ſeignorage. 1 75 77321 141 


; 561 10,213.57 

Wan the tax upon a 8 is. 9 13 as not to 
encourage ſmuggling, the merchant, Who deals in it, though he 
advances, does not properly pay the tax, as he gets it back in 
the price of the commodity. The tax is finally paid by the laſt 
purchaſer or conſumer. But money is a commodity with regard 
to which every. man is a merchant. | Nobody buys it but in or- 
der to ſell it again; and with regard to it there is in ordinary 
caſes no laſt purchaſer or conſumer, When the tax upon coin- 


a ge, therefore, is ſo moderate” as not to encourage falſe coin- 
ing, though every body advances the tax, nobody finally pays it; 


becauſe every gn gets 3 it back in the advanced value we, Pn 
coin. 42785 | 


A been We aa wool not in any caſe . 


augment the expence of the bank, or of any other private · per- 
ſons who carry their bullion to the mint in order to be coined, 
and the want of a moderate ſeignorage does not in any caſe dimi- 
niſh. it. Whether there is or is not a ſeignorage, if the curreney 


contains its full ſtandard weight, the coinage coſts nothing to 
apy body, and if it is ſhort of that weight, the coinage muſt 
always coſt. the difference between the quantity of bullion which 
ought to be contained in it, and that which e 1s contained 
in it. a 


Taz government, therefore, when it defrays the expence of 


coinage, not only incurs ſome ſmall eee but loſes ſome 
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OO K ſmall. revenue which it might get by a Proper duty; and neither 
Private perſons are in the mach; en 
beaghted by. this uſa me public genexaliry.. iter bbs 
ET NFS. He o 
Tux b hank, Sei eee be 9 
to agree; to the impolition of a ſeignorage upon the authority of, a 
ſpeculation which promiſes them no gain, but only pretends to in- 
fure them from any loſs. In the preſent ſtate of the gold coin, 
atid as long as it contindes to be feceived by weight, they cer- 
tainly would gain nothing by ſich à change. But if the cuſtom 
of weighing the' gold coin ſhout ever go into difufe, as it is very 
likely to do, and if the gold” cin ſhould ever fall into the fame 
ſtate of degradation in which it was before the late re-coinage, 
the gain, or more Properly the ſavings of the bank, in conſequence 
. of the impoſition of a "ſeig porage, x would probably be very conſi- 
derable. The bank. of of England 3 1s the only company which ſends 
any conſiderable quantity of bullion. to the mint, and, the: bur= | 
den. of the annual coinage. falls entirely. or almoſt. entirely upon 
it. If this annual coinage had nothing to do but to repair the 
unavoidable loſſes and neceſſary wear and tear of the coin, it 
could ſeldom: exceed fifty thouſand or at moſt a hundred thouſand | 
pounds. But | when the coin is degraded: below its ſtandard 
weight, the annual coinage muſt, beſides this, fill up the large 
vacuities which exportation and the melting pot are continually 
making in the current coin. It was upon this account that du- 
ring the ten or twelve years immediatiy preceding the late re- 
formation of the gold coin, the annual coinage amounted at an 
ayerage to more than eight hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
But if there had been a ſeignorage of four or "five per cent. upon 
the gold coin, it would probably, even in the ſtate in which things 
then were, have put an effectual ſtop. to the , buſineſs both of 
exportation andi of the melting pot. The bank, inſtead of loſing 
| 5 8 . ö 
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every year about two and a half per cent. upon the bullion which 
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was to be coined into mote than eight hundred and fifty thouſand — 


pounds, or incurring an anaual loſs of more than twenty-one thou- 


ſand two hundred and fifty e would not probably have in- 


curred the tenth part of that loſs. ' 1 | 
Tax reveithe allotted *Sy Perlen for Wkly the expence 


of the coinage is hut fnurtedn thouand pounds a year, and the real 


expence Which it coſts the government," or the fees of the officers 
of the mint, do not upon ordinary occaſions, I am aſſured, exceed 
the half of that ſum. The ſating of ſo vory ſmall a ſum, or even 
the gaining of another which could not well be much larger, are 


objects too incon fiderable, it may "be tlibught, to deſerve the ſe- 
rious attention of goyertinient. But the ſaving of eighteen or 
twenty thouſand pounds a year in cafe of an etent which is not 
improbable,” which has frequetitly happened before, and which 
is very likely to happen a again, 1 ſurety an vbject which well de- 
ſerves the ſerious attention « even of 0 ren a colipaty as | the bank 
of Ta. = n Ws 2 ; 
bal of che Wietvibg mt 6 icke 
haps have been more properly placed in thoſe chapters of the firſt 
bock which treat of the origin and uſe of money, and of che dif- 


o +] 


ference between the real and the nominal Price of commodities. 


| But as the law for the encourkgement, of coinage derives its origin 
from the vulgar prejudices . which have been introduced by the 


mereantile ſyſtem; I judged it more proper to reſerve them for this 
chapter. 


very thing which, it fuppoſes, conſtitutes the wealth of every na- 


tion. tix is one W Its Fung mo * 1 e the 


ne 


UVa 


Nothing could be more agreeable to the ſpirit of that 
ſyſtem than a ſort ef bounty upon the production of money, the 
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0 the motives Jer eftabli i/hing neu Colonies, 


nook \m "HE intereſt which occaGioned the tri bidenent of de de 


On Þ' ferent European colonies in America and the Weſt Indies, 
— ſo plain and diſtinct as that which directed the 
eltabliſbment of thoſe daft ana 3» Naila 


* 
, - 
- 


3 Bir 


. the different fiates, of ancient Greece. poſſeſſed, each of 

| them, but a very ſmall territory, and when the people i in any one 
al them multiplied beyond what that territory could eaſily main- 
tain, a part of them were ſent in queſt of a new habitation in 
L ſome remote and diſtant part of the world; 3, the warlike neigh- 
bours who. ſurrounded them on. all ſides, ren. lerin 8 it difficult for | 
any of them to enlarge very much its territory at home. The 
colonies of the Dorians reſorted chiefly to Italy and Sicily, which 
in the times preceding the foundation of Rome, were inhabited 
by barbarous and uncivilized nations: thoſe. of the Jonians and 
Eolians, the two other great tribes of the Greeks, to Afia Minor 
and the iſlands of the Egean Sea, of which the inhabitants ſeem. 
at that time to have been pretty much in the ſame ſtate as thoſe of 
Sicily and Italy. The mother city, though ſhe conſigered the 
e as a child, at all times entitled to great favour and aſſiſt» 
ance, and owing in return much gratitude . and reſpe&, yet con 
ſidered it as an emancipated child over whom ſhe pretanded to claim 
no direct authority or juriſdiction. The colony ſetiled its own 
form of government, enacted its own laws, elected its own magi⸗ 
ſtrates, and made peace or war with its neighbours as an inde» 


pendant tate which had no occaſion to wait for the approbation 
or 
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or couſeht of the mother city. Nothing can be more plain and 
diſtinct than the intereſt which directed every ſuch eſtabliſhment. 


Rox x, like moſt of the other ancient republicks, was ofiginally 
founded upon an Agrarian law, which divided the publick territory 
in a certain proportion among the different citizens who compoſed. 
the ſtate. The courſe of human affairs, by marriage, by ſucceſ- 
ſion, and by alienation, neceſſarily deranged this original divi- 
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ſion; and frequently threw the lands, which had been allotted 


for the maintenance of many different families into the poſſeſſion 
of a ſingle perſon. To remedy this diſorder, for ſuch it was ſup- | 


poſed to be, a law was made, reſtricting the quantity of land 
which any citizen could poſſeſs to ſive hundred jugera, about three 


bundred and fifty Engliſh acres. This law, however, though we 


read of its having been executed upon one or two occaſions, was 


either neglected or evaded, and the inequality of fortunes went on 


continually, increaſing. The greater part of the citizens, had no 


land, and without it the manners and cuſtoms of thoſe times ren» 
dered it difficult for a freeman to maintain his independency. In 


the preſent times, though a poor man has no land of his own, if he 
has a little ſtock, he may either farm the lands of another, or he 
may carry on ſome little retail trade; and if he has no ſtock, he 
may find employment either as, a country labourer, or as an ar- 
tificer. But, among the ancient Romans, the lands of the rich 
were all cultivated by ſlaves, who wrought under an overſeer, wha 
was likewiſe a ſlave; fo that a poor freeman had little. chance 
of being employed either as a farmer or as a labourer. All 
trades and manufactures too, even. the retail trade, were. carried 
on by the ſlaves of the rich for the benefit of their maſters, whoſe 
wealth, authority, and protection made. it difficult for a poor free- 
man to maintain the competition againſt them. The citizens, 


therefore, who had no land, had ſcarce any other means of ſubliſt= 


ence but the bounties of the candidates at the annual elections. 
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juriſdiction, and legiſlative authority of the mother city. 


\ 


THE NATURE AND. CAUSES OF 
The tribunes, when they had a mind to animate the people'againſ 


the rich and the great, put them in mind of the antient diviſion 


of lands, and repreſented that law which reſtricted this ſort of pri- 


vate property as the. fundamental law of the republick. | The 


people became clamorous to get land, and the rich and the great, 
we may believe, were perfectly determined not to give' them any 
part of theirs. To ſatisfy them in ſome meaſure, therefore, they 
frequently propoſed to ſend out a new colony. But conquering 
Rome was, even upon ſuch occaſions, under no neceſſity of turn- 
ing out her citizens to feek their fortune, if one may fay ſo, through 
the wide world, without knowing where they were to ſettle. She 
aſſigned them lands generally in the conquered provinces of Italy; 
where, being within the dominivns of the republick, they could 
never form any independent tate; but were at beſt but a ſort of 


corporation, which, though it had the power of enaQting'bye-laws 


for its own government, was at all times ſubject to the mae 


ſending out a colony of this kind, not only gave ſome — 
to the people, but often eſtabliſhed a ſort of garriſon too in a 
newly conquered province, af which the obedience might other 
wiſe have been doubtful. A Roman colony, therefore, whether we 


conſider the nature of the eſtabliſhment itſelf, or the motives for | 


making it, was altogether different from a Greek one. The words 
accordingly, which in/the original languages denote thoſe different 
eſtabliſhments, have very different meanings. The Latin word 
Colonia) ſignifies ſimply a plantation. The Greek word (aroma) 
on the contrary, fignifies a ſeparation of dwelling, a departure from 
home, a going out of. the houſe, But, though the Roman colonies - 


were in many reſpects different from the Greek ones, the intereſt 


which prompted to eftabliſh them was equally plain and diſtinct. 
Both inſtitutions derived their origin either from irreſiſtible neceſſity, 
or from clear and evident wn, | 
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TAE eſtabliſhment of the European colonies in America 1 the C Fn P. 
Weſt Indies arofe from no neceſſity: and though the utility which Gn 
has reſulted from them has been very great, it is not altogether ſo 
dear and evident. It was not underſtood at their firſt eftabliſh- 
ment, and was not the motive either of that eſtabliſhment or of 
the difcoveries/ which gave occaſion to it, and the nature, extent, 
and limits of that utility are not, perhaps, well underſtood at this 


Taz Venetians, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
carried on a very advantageous- commerce in ſpiceries, and other 
Eaſt India goods, which they diſtributed among the other nations of 
Europe. They purchaſed them chieffy in Egypt, at that time under 
the dominion of the Mammeluks, the enemies of the Turks, of 
whom the Venetians were the enemies; and this union of intereſt, 
aſſiſted by the money of Venice, formed ſuch a connection as — 
the Venetians almoſt a . of the trade. 


— _ 


Tu great profits of the Venetians temptel the i of the 
Portugueſe. They had been endeavouring, during the courſe of 
the fifteenth century, to find out by ſea a way to the countries from 
which the Moors brought them ivory and gold duſt acroſs the De- 
ſart. They diſcovered the Madeiras; the Canaries, the Azores, the 
Cape de Verd iſlands, the coaſt of Guinea, that of Loango, Congo, 
Angola, and Benguela, and, finally, the Cape of Good Hope. 
They had long wiſhed to ſhare in the profitable traffick of the Vene 
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tians, and this laſt diſcovery opened to them a probable proſpect of : 
doing ſo. In 1497, Vaſco de Gama ſailed from the port of Liſbon» - - 
with a fleet of four ſhips, and, after a navigation of eleven months, 

arrived upon the coaſt of Indoſtan, and thus completed a courſe of 
diſcoveries which had been purſued with great ſteadineſs, and with: 

very little interruption, bor near a century together, 


Sour 
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* * | Some years before this, while the expectations of Europe were 
Wee in ſuſpence about the projects of the Portugueſe, of which the 
ſucceſs appeared yet to be doubtful, ia Genoeſe pilot formed the- 
yet more daring project of ſailing to the Eaſt Indies by the weſt; 
I The ſituation of thoſe countries was at that time very imperfectly 
known in Europe. The few European travellers who had been 
there had magnified the diſtance ; perhaps through ſimplicity and 
ignorance, what was really very great appearing almoſt infinite to 
thoſe who could not meaſure it; or, perhaps, in order to increaſe 
ſomewhat more the marvellous of their own adventures. in viſiting 
regions ſo immenſely temote from Europe. The longer the way. 
was by the Eaſt, Columbus very juſtly concluded, the ſhorter it 
| would be by the Weſt. He propoſed, therefore, to take that way, 
as both the ſhorteſt and the ſureſt, and he had the good fortune to 
convince Iſabella of Caſtile of the probability of his project. He 
failed from the port of Palos in Auguſt 1492, near five years be- 
fore the expedition of Vaſco de Gama ſet out from Portugal, and, 
after a voyage of between two and three months, diſcovered firſt 
ſome of the ſmall Bahama or Lucayan _ and ee the 
e D | | 1 e e 


Bur the countries which Columbus diſcovered, either i in this or 
in any of his ſubſequent voyages, had no reſemblance to thoſe 
which he had gone in queſt of. Inſtead of the wealth, cultiva- 
tion, and populouſneſs of China and Indoſtan, he found, in St. 
Domingo, and in all the other parts of the new world which he 
ever viſited, nothing but a country quite covered with wood, uncul- 
tivated, and inhabited only by ſome tribes of naked and miſerable 
ſavages. He was not very willing, however, to believe that they 
were not the ſame with ſome of the countries deſeribed by Marco 
Polo, the firſt European who had viſited, or at leaſt had left be- 
hind him, any deſcription of n or the W Indies; and a very 

6 ELL flight 
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flight deine, ſuch as that which: ne found between the name C fr "1 r. 
of Cibao, a mountain in St. Domingo, and that of Cipango, | men- —— 


tioned by Marco Polo, was frequently ſufficient to make him return to 


this favourite prepoſſeſſion, though contrary to the cleareſt evidence. 


In his letters to Ferdinand and Iſabella he called che countries 
which he had diſcovered the Indies. He entertained no doubt but 
that they were the extremity of thoſe which had been deſeribed by 
Marco Polo, and that they were not very diſtant from the Ganges, 
or from the countries which had been conquered by Alexander. 


Even when at laſt convinced that they were different, he ſtill flat- 


tered himſelf chat thoſe rich countries were at no great diſtance, and, 


in a ſubſequent voyage, accordingly, went in queſt of them along 


, the coaſt of Terra e and towards the iſthmus of Darien. Wo 


.- 


_ In, F ee of this miſtake of: Columbus,” 10 name of the 
Indies has ſtuck. to thoſe unfortunate countries ever ſince; and 
when it, was at laſt clearly diſcovered that the new were altogether 


different from the old Indies, the former were called the Weſt, in 


ane to the lution; which were rallod the Eaſt ene D112. 


"te Was. = importance to eben eee Pe * coun- 


tries which he had diſcovered, whatever they were, ſhould be repre- 


ſented to the court of Spain as of very great conſequence; and, in 


what conſtitutes the real riches of every country, the animal and 


vegetable productions of the ſoil; there was at that time Sure 


which could well Jultify ſuch a e of chem. . 


THE Cort mething ary 2 rat 1 a rabbit; a ſuppoſed | 


by Mr. Buffon to be the ſame with the Aperea of Brazil, was the 
largeſt viviparous quadruped i in St. Domingo. This ſ. ſpecies ſeems 


never to have been very numerous, and the dogs and cats of the 


Spaniards are ſaid to have long ago almoſt entirely extirpated it, a8 
Vox. II. 1 X well 
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| cofiued the principal pat of th animal ood which the la 
afforded, | 


Tur vegetable food. of the FIERY 8 from weir want 
of induſtry not very abundant, was not altogether ſo ſcanty. It 
conſiſted in Indian corn, yams, potatoes, bananes, &c. plants 
which were then altogether unknown in Europe, and which have 
never ſince been very much eſteemed in. it, or ſuppoſed to yield a 
ſuſtenatice equal to what is drawn from the common ſorts of 
Stain and pulſe, which have been cultivated in this part of the 


world time out of mind. 


Tun cotton plant indeed afforded the 8 of | a very im- 


portant manufacture, and was at that time to Europeans un- 


doubtedly the mall valuable of all the vegetable productions of 


thoſe iſlands. But though in the end of the fifteenth eentury the 


muſhos/ and other eotton gods of the Eaft Indies were much 
eſteemed. in every: part. of Europe, the cotton manufacture itſelf 
was not cultivated iti any part of it. Even this production there- 


fore, could not at that time appear in the ms of Europeans to be 
* very great nnn 9 


1 


FinpinG | nothing iiber in 16h aninicls or W of ihe 


. W diſcovered countries, which could juſtify a very advantageous 


repreſentation of them, Columbus turned his view towards their 


minerals; and in the richneſs of the productions of this third 


kingdom, he flattered himſelf, he had found a full compenſation 
for the inſignificancy of thoſe of the other two. The little 
bits of gold with which the inhabitants ' ornamented their dreſs, 
and which, he was informed, they frequently found in the rivu- 
Uta. and torrents that fell from the 1 were n to 
f | - ſatisfy 
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Gatiefy him chat thole mountsine abounded with the ticheſt gold e H f f. 


VII. 
mines. St. Domiago, therefore, was reprefented as a country W—— 


abounding. with geld, and, upon that account (according to the 
prejudices not only of the preſent times, but of thoſe titnes), 
an inexhzuſtible ſource of real wealth to the crown and kingdom 
of Spain. When Columbus, upon his return from his firſt voyage, 
was introduced with a ſort ef triumphal honours to the ſovereigns 
of Caſtile and Arragon, the principal productions of che coun- 
tries which he had diſcovered were carried in folemn proceffion 
before him. The only valuable part of them conſiſted in ſome 
little fillets, bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, and in ſome 
bales of cotton. The reſt were mere objects of vulgar wonder i 
and eurioſity; ſome reeds of an extraordinary ſize, ſome birds of 
4 very beautiful plumage, and ſome ſtuffed ſkins of the huge 
alligator and manati; all of which were preceded by ſix or ſeven | 
of the wretched natives, whoſe ſingular colour Re ted 
greatly to the novelty of the ſnew. WP | 


| In conſequence of the repteſcatations of Columbus, the coun» 

_ cil of Caſtile determined to take poſſeſſion of countries of which: 
the inhabitants were Plainly incapable of defending themſelves. 
The pious purpoſe of converting them to Chriſtianity ſanctified the 
injuſtice of the project. But LY hope of finding treaſures of gold 
there, was the ſofe motive which prompted to undertake it; and to 
give this motive the greater weight, it was Propoſed by Columbus 
that the half of all the gold and filver that ſhould be found there 


ſhould belong n . This propoſal Wee of by the 
council. | 


As long as the whole or the far grester part of the gold, 
which the firſt adventurers imported into Europe, was got by ſo 


very eaſy a method as the plundering of the defenceleſs natives, 
it was not perhaps very difficult to pay even this heavy tax. But 
X 2 = | when 
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'B 0 0 K when the natives were once fairly ſtript of all that they had, 


— which, in St. Domingo, and in all the other countries diſcovered 
by Columbus, was done completely in ſix or eight years, and 
when in order to find more it had become neceſſary. to dig for 
it in the mines, there was no longer any poſſibility of paying 


this tax, The rigorous exaction of it, accordingly, firſt oeca- 
ſioned, it is ſaid, the total abandoning of the mines of St. Do- 
mingo, which have never been wrought ſince. It was ſoon) re- 
duced therefore to a third; then to a fifth; afterwards to a dent 

and at laſt to a twentieth part of the groſs. produce of the gold 
mines. The tax upon ſilver continued for a long time to be a fifth 
of the groſs produce, It was reduced to a tenth only in the courſe 
of the preſent century. But the firſt adventurers do not appear to 
have been much intereſted about ſilver. N "Op leſs eden 


ga ſeemed worthy of their attention. 
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A LL the other enterprizes of the Sede in | ths 4 8 von. 
the ſame motive. It was the ſacred thirſt of gold that carried 
Oieda, Nicueſſa, and Vaſco. Nugnes de Balboa, to 'the iſthmus of 
Darien, that carried, Cortez to Mexico, and Almagro and Pi- 
zarro to Chili and Peru, When thoſe adventurers. arrived upon 
any unknown coaſt, their firſt enquiry was always if there was 
any gold to be found there; and according to the information which 
they received concerning this particular, they demie either ta 
quit che country of to ſertle i in it. | 1 t ee 424Þ » 


11 


Or all thoſe expenſive and uncertain tua however, Which 
bring bankruptey upon the greater part of the people who 
engage in them, there is none. perhaps more perfectly ruin 
ous than the ſearch after new filver and gold mines. It is perhaps 
the moſt diſadvantageous lottery in the warld, or the one in which 
the gain of thoſe who draw the prizes, bears the leaſt proportion 


to mw oſs of thoſe who draw the blanks: for though the prizes 
ars 


k I". 
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are, few and the blanks many, the common price of a ticket is e HAT. 
vn. 

the whole fortune of à very rich man. Projects of mining, in- — 
ſtead of replacing the capital, employed in them, togetlier with 

the ordinary profits of ſtock, commonly abſorb both capital and 

profit. They are the projects, therefore; to which of all others 

a prudent; law-giyer,., who. deſired to increaſe. the capital of his 

nation, would leaſt chuſe to give any extraordinary encqurage- 
ment, or to turn towards them a greater ſhare of that capital 

than what would: go to them of its own accord. Such in reality 
is the abſurd confidence which almoſt all men have in their own 

good fortune, that wherever there i is the leaſt probability of ſuc 
ceſs, too gon: 'a'ſhare of it oo. 0 80 to them” of its owh 

accord. 7 2 11 EY 11943 
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BoT dough the 103770 ” har 0 aud experience con- 
cerning ſueh projects has always been extremely unfavourable, 
that of human avidity has commonly been quite otherwiſe, The 
ſame paſſion which has ſuggeſted to fo many people the abſurd 
idea of the philoſopher” s ſtone, has ſuggeſted to others the equally 
abſurd one of immenſe rich mines of gold and filver. th They did 
not conſider that the value of thoſe metals Has, in att ages and 
nations, ariſen chiefly from their ſearci ty, and that their ſcarcity 
has arifen” from the very fmalf quantities of them which nature 
has any where depoſited in one place, from the hard and intrack- 

| able ſubſtances, with which me has .almoſt, every where ſurrounded | 
thoſe ſmall quantities, and conſequently from, the labour and ex- 0 
pence which are every where neceſſary in order to penetrate to 
and get at them. They flattered themſelves. that veins of choſe 
metals might in many places be found as large and as abundant 
as thoſe which are commonly found of lead, or ſopper, or. tin, 
or iron. The dream of Sir Walter Raleigh concerning the golden 
city and "_y of 14 may ſatisfy us, chat even wiſe men 
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B00 x are ot always exempt from ſuch Rratige detufions. More than a | 

3 buncdred years after the death of that great man, che Jeſuit Gurtiha 
ns fiill. convinced/of the veility of that wonderful 'eountry,” and 
expreſſed with great warmth, und I dare to ſay, with great fin- 
cerity, how happy: he ſhould be 10 carry; the light of the goſpel 
to a people who could ſo pe e Taboury beck mif- 
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Glver mines are at preſent known. which are ſuppoſed to be worth 

the working. The quantities of thoſe metals which the firſt ad- 

| venturers are laid to have found there, had Probably been very 

. | | much magnified, as well as the fertility of the mines which were 
wrought immediately after the firſt diſcovery. What thoſe adven- 
turers were reported to have - found, however, , was ſufficient to 
inflame the avidity of all their countrymen. Every Spaniard: who 
. ſalled to America expected to find an Eldorado. Fortune too did 
upon this what ſhe has done upon, very few other occaſions. She 
realized in ſome meaſure the extravagant. hopes of her votaries, 
very and conqueſt of Mexico and Peru (of which 
the one happened about thirty, the other about forty years. after 
the firſt expedition of Columbus) ſhe preſented them with ſome- 
thing not very unlike that profuſion of che e metals which 
. ſought for. W ee eee es 
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A PROJECT: FI commerce to te "Eaſt ladies, werzhal, gave 
al tothe firſt diſcovery of the Weſt. A projet” of con- 
queſt gave occaſion to all the eſtabliſhments of the Spaniards in 
thoſe tiewty diſcovered countries. The motive which excited them 
to Hit conqueſt was A projett' of | gold and filver mi es ; and a 
eourfe of accidents, which no n wiſdom could 7. ren- 
dered this project much more fucceſsful than the undertakers had 


. uy reafonable gronnds for expedtiig, * K | 
| ; T Tux 
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Tus geg adventurers of all tho other vations of Europe, who e; 
_ attempted to make ſettlements in America, were animated. by the unde 


like chimerical views ; but they were not. equally fucceſsful. It was 
more than a hundred years after the firſt ſettlement of the Brazils, 
before any filver, gold, or diamond mines were diſcovered there. 
In the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Daniſh / colonies, none have 
erer yet been diſcovered; at leaſt none that ace at preſent ſuppoſed 
to be worth the working. The firſt Engliſh ſettlers in North 

Ae however, offered a fifth of all the geld and filver which 
ſhould. be found there to the king, as a motive for granting them 
their patents. In the patents; to Sir Walter Raleigh; to tlie Lon- 
don and Plymouth companies, to the council of Plymouth, &e, 
this fifth was accordingly reſerved to the crown. To the expectation 
of finding gold and ſilver mines, thoſe firſt ſettlers too joined that of 
diſcovering a north! weſt 2 to the mus. Perth have 
A Ce GI UN boch. rl : 10 109 © 
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THE colony. of a <ivilized., nation which: takes: He Bro 

of a waſte country, or of one fo thinly inhabited, that the na- 

tives eaſily give place to the new ſettlers, advances more FO to 
wealth and greatneſs than any ther human locicty./'/ 


Tae coloniſts carry out with them a yes of agriculture 
and of other uſeful arts, ſuperior to what can grow up of its own 
aceord in che courſe of many centuries among favage and barbarous 
nations, 'They carry out with them too the habit of ſubordination, 
ſome notion 'of the regular g government which takes place f in their 
own country, of the lem of laws which ſupport it it, and of a a re- 
gular adminiſtration of juftice ; and they naturally eſtabliſh fome- 
bo. of the ſame kind in | the new ſettlement. But among favage 
and 
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B OH K and barbarous. nations, the navirall piagrefs 0g dave and govern- 
— ment is ſtill ſlower than the natural progreſi of arts, after law and 
| govetnment have been ſo far- eſtabliſhed; cas is neceſſary for an 
| protection. Every coloniſt gets: more land than he can poſſibly eul- 
G | tivate. | He has no rent, and ſcarce any taxes to pay. No landlord | 
9 60 ſhaxes with him in its produce, andi the ſhare: of the ſovereign :is 
commonly but a trifle. He bas every motive to render ab great as 
poſſible. a produce, which is thus to be almoſt entirely his on. 
But his land is commonly fo. extenſive, that with all his own in- 
duſtry, and with all the induſtry of other people whom he can get 
to empldy- he can ſeldom make it produce the tenth part of what 
it is capable of producing- He is eager, therefore, to collect la- 
. bourets from all quarters, and to reward them with the moſt liberal 
wages. But thoſe; liberal wages, joined: to the plenty and cheap- 
neſs of land, ſoon make thoſe labourets leuve him in order to be- 
come landlords themſelves, and . to reward; with equal liberality, 
other labourers, who ſoon leave them for the ſame reaſon that they 
left their firſt maſter. The liberal reward of labour encourages 
marriage. The children, during the tender years of infancy, are 
well fed and properly taken care of, and when they are grown up, 
the value of their labour greatly over-pays their maintenance. 
When arrived at maturity, the bigh priee of labour, and the low 
f price of land, enable them to eſtabliſh themſelves i in Un fame man- 
ner as their fathers did before them. (33 nd #24004 
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| bs oer countries, rent and profit eat vp ages. er two 
HS | ſuperior order: of people oppreſs the inferior one. But in new co- 
lonies, the intereſt of the two ſuperior orders obliges them to treat 
the inferior one with gore generoſity and humanity; at leaſt, where 
| that inferior one i 1s not in 4 ſtate of ſlavery, Waſte lands, of the 
greateſt natural fertility, are to be had for a trifle. The increaſe of 
revenue e che Proprietor, who is always, the un der, ex- 


pects 
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— from their ipeovement; conſtitutes tis profit; which in theſe © 1 4 AP. 
circumſtances is commonly very great. But this great profit cannot — 


be made without employing the labour of other people in clearing 
and cultivating the land; and the diſproportion between the great 


extent of the land and the ſmall number of the people, which com- 
monly takes Place 1 in new colonies, makes it difficult for him to get 
this labour. He' does not, therefore, diſpute about wages, but is 
willing to employ labour at any price. The high wages of labour 


encourage population. The cheapneſs and plenty of good land 


encourage improvement, and enable the proprietor to pay thoſe high 
wages. 


and though they ate high, conſidered as the wages of labour, they 


are low, conſidered as the price of what is fo very valuable. What 


encourages the progreſs of population and improvement, encourages 
that of cu wealth and ung 


Tar: progres of ming: of the en Crock colonies towards 


wealth and greatneſs, ſeems accordingly to have been very rapid. 


In the courſe of a century: or two, ſeveral of them appear to have 


rivalled and even to have ſurpaſſed their mother cities. Syracuſe 
and Aggrigentum in Sicily, Tarentum and Locri in Italy, Ephe- 


ſus and Miletus in Leſſer Aſia, appear by all accounts to have been 


at leaſt equal to any of the eities of antient Greece. Though po- 
ſterior in their eſtabliſhment, yet all the arts of refinement, philo- 


ſophy, poetry, and eloquence ſeem to have been cultivated as early, 
and to have been improved as highly in them, as in any part of the 


mother country. The ſchools of the two oldeſt Greek philoſo- 
phers, thoſe of Thales and Pythagoras, were eſtabliſhed, it is re- 
markable, not in antient Greece, but the one in an Aſiatick, the 
other in an Italian colony. All choſe colonies had eftabliſhed them- 
ſelves in countries inhabited by ſavage and barbarous nations, who 


eaſily gave place to the new ſettlers. They had plenty of good land, 
Vol. II. Y 8 and 


In thoſe wages conſiſts almoſt the whole price of the land; 
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B ** and as they were altogether independent of the mother city, they 
— were at liberty to manage their own affairs in the way that they, 
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Toles was moſt ſuitable to their own Kann 


THz hiſtory of the Roman colonies is he no means ſo brilliant. 


Some of them, indeed, ſuch as Florence, have in the courſe of | 
many ages, and after the fall of the mother city, grown up to be 


conſiderable ſtates, But the progreſs of no one of them ſeems ever 


to have been very rapid. They were all eſtabliſhed in conquered 


provinces, which in moſt caſes had been fully inhabited before. The 
quantity of land aſſigned to each coloniſt was ſeldom very conſider- 
able, and as the colony was not independent, they were not always 
at liberty to manage their own affairs in the "ay; that they judged. 
was moſt ſuitable to their own intereſt. _ | 


In the ity of good land, the _ colonies eſtabliſhed in 
America and the Weſt Indies reſemble, and even greatly ſurpaſs 


thoſe of ancient Greece. In their dependency upon the mother ſtate, 


they reſemble thoſe of antient Rome; but their great diſtance from 
Europe has in all of them alleviated more or leſs the effects of this 
dependency. * Their ſituation has placed them leſs in the view and. 


leſs in the power of their mother country. - In purſuing their in- 


tereſt their own way, their conduct has, upon many occaſions, 
been over- looked, either becauſe not xnown or not underſtood in 
Europe; and upon ſome occaſions it has been fairly fuffered 
and ſubmitted to, becauſe their diſtance rendered it difficult to re- 
ſtrain it. Even the violent and arbitrary government of Spain has, 
upon many occaſions, been obliged. to recall or ſoften the orders 
which had been given for the government of her colonies, for fear 

of a general inſurrection. The progreſs of all the European co- 
lonies in wealth, Population, and improvement, has accordingly 

been very great. 


THE 
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THE crown of Spain, by its ſhare of the gold and filver, derived CHA P. 
paar revenue from its colonies, from the moment of their firſt efta= ww .U 


bliſhment. It was a revenue too, of a nature to excite in human 
avidity the moſt extravagant expectations of ſtill greater riches. 
The Spaniſh colonies, ,therefore, from the moment of their firſt eſta- 
bliſhment, attracted very much the attention of their mother coun- 


try; while thoſe of the other European nations were for a long 
time in a great meaſure neglected. The former did not, perhaps, 


chrive the better in conſequence of this attention; nor the latter the 
worſe in conſequence of this neglect. In proportion to the extent 


of the country which they in ſome meaſure poſſeſs, the, Spaniſh co- 


lonies are conſidered as leſs populous and thriving than thoſe of 
almoſt any other European nation. The progreſs even of the Spa- 
niſh colonies, however, in population and improvement, has cer- 
tainly been very rapid and very great. The city of Lima, founded 
ſince the conqueſt, is repreſented by Ulloa, as containing fifty 
thouſand inhabitants near thirty years ago. Quito, which had 
been but a miſerable hamlet of Indians, is repreſented by the ſame 
author. as in his time equally populous. Gemelli Carreri, a pre- 
tended traveller, it is ſaid, indeed, but who ſeems every where 
to have written upon extreme good information, repreſents the city 
of Mexico as containing a hundred thouſand inhabitants ; a nume 


ber which, in ſpite of all the exaggerations of the Spaniſh writers, 


is, probably, more than five times greater than what it contained 
in the time of Montezuma. Theſe numbers exceed greatly thoſe of 
Boſton, New York, and Philadelphia, the three greateſt cities of the 
Engliſh colonies. Before the conqueſt of the Spaniards there were 
no cattle fit for draught, either in Mexico or Peru. The lama was 
their only beaſt of burden, and its ſtrength ſeems to have been a 
good deal inferior to that of a common aſs. The plough was un- 
known among them. They were ignorant of the uſe of iron. They 
had no coined money, nor any eſtabliſhed inſtrument of commerce _ 


of any kind, Their commerce was carried on by barter. A fort 
b i <= 
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B 00 K of wooden ſpade n their principal inſtrument of eder. 


d pbarp ſtones ſerved them for knives and hatehets to eut With; fiſh 


bones and the hard ſine ws of certain animals ſerved them for needles | 
to ſew with; and theſe ſeem to have been their principal inftru- 
ments of trade. In this ſtate of things, it ſeems impoſſible, that 
either of thoſe empires could have been ſo much improved or ſo well 
cultivated as at preſent, when they are plentifully furniſhed with all 
ſorts of European cattle, and when the uſe of iron, of the plough, 
and of many of the arts of Europe; has been introduced among them. 
But che populouſneſs of every countty muſt be in proportion to the 
degree of its improvement and cultivation. In ſpite of the eruel 
deſtruction of the natives which followed the conqueſt, theſe” two 
great empires are, probably, more populous now than they ever 
were before: and the people are ſurely very different; for we muſt 
acknowledge, I apprehend, that the _ creoles are in W re- 
ſpeets Aer to the antient ent 


[1 


Arrhn the babe enmaß thi Gehlen that of the 8 
in 2 rait is the oldeſt of any European nation in America. But as 
for a long time after the firſt diſeovery, neither gold nor filver mines 
were found in it, and as it afforded, upon that acoount, little of 
no revenue to the crown, it was for a long time in à great meaſure 
neglected; and during this ſtate of neglect, it grew up to bea great 
and powerful colony. While Portugal was under the dominion of 
Spain, Brazil was attacked by the Dutch, who got pofſfeſſion of 
ſeven of the fourteen provinces into which it is divided. They 
expected ſoon to conquer the other ſeven, when Portugal recovered 
its independency by the elevation of the family of Braganza to the 
throne. The Dutch then, as enemies to the Spaniards, became 
friends to the Portugueze, who were likewiſe the enemies of the 
Spaniards. They agreed, therefore, to leave that part of Brazil, 
which they had not conquered, to the king of Portugal, who agreed 
to leave that part which they had conquered to them, as a matter 

4 . | not 
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not worth diſputing about with fuck 26b4-allies: But the Dutch © HA P. 
govertmaietit ſobtt betzätt v5 oppleſt the Fortuguere Wbdifts, h 
infteat of amüſiug themſelves with cotplalnts, took atm tal 
their nety nfaſters, and by their oA yalour and fefbludtn, With the 
connivance, 1 Aodeed, but without any avowed alfiſtance from the 
mother country, drove them but of Brazil. The Dutch, therefbre, 


finding it impoſſible to keep any part of the country to themſelves, 


1801 * * 


were contented that it. ſhould be entirely reſtored to the crown of — 
portugal. In this colony there are ſaid to he mote than ſix hun- | 

dred thouſand people, either Portugueze or deſcended from Portu- 

gueze, creoles, mulattoes, and a. mixed race between Portugueze and 

Brazilians: No one colony in America: is, ſuppoſed to contain has | 

great a number of poople: of European extraction. 


Towakps the end of the fifteenth, and during the greater part of | 
the Gixteenth century, Spain and Portugal x were the two great naval 
powers upon. the ocean; ;. for though the commetce of Venice ex; . 
tended to every part of Europe, its fleets. had ſcarce ever filed be- 
yond the Mediterranean. The Spaniards, in virtue of the firſt 
diſcovery, claimed all America as their own ; and though they could 
not hinder ſo great a naval power as that of Portugal from ſetting 
in Brazil, ſuch was, at that time, the terror of their name, that the 
greater part of the other nations, of Europe were afraid to eſtabliſh 
themſelves in any other part of that great continent, The Freneh, 
who attempted to ſettle in Florida, were all murdered by the Spa- 
niards. But the, declenſion of the nayal power of this latter nation, 
in eonſequence of the defeat or miſcarriage of, what they called, cheir 
Invincible Armada, which happened towards the end of the ſixteenth: 
century, put it out of their power to obſtruct. any longer the ſettle-, 
ments of the other Eutcopean nations. In the courſe of the ſeven- 
teenth century, therefore, the Engliſh, French, Dutch, Danes, and 
Swedes, all the great nations who had any ports upon. the ocean, 
attempted to make ſome ſetilements in the new world. 


ThE 
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Tux Swedes eſtabliſhed themſelves in New Jerſey ; and the. number 
of Swediſh families ſtill to be found there, ſufficiently demonſtrates, 
that this colony was very likely to proſper, had, it been protected 


by the mother country. But being neglected by Sweden, f it was ſoon 


ſwallowed up by the Dutch colony of New York, Ie again, in 
1 1674, fell under che dominion. of, the Epgliſh, . 


Wiang! tr. 


Tur ſmall iſlands of St. Thomas and Santa ken ate the PT 
countries in the new world that have ever been poſſeſſed by the 
Danes. Theſe little ſettlements too were under the government of 
an excluſive company, which had the ſole right, both of purchaſing 
the Tarps produce” of the ror gd and of amen man with 


both in its purchalis and es; had not only the power of oppteſſing 
them, but the greateſt temptation to do ſo. The government of an 
excluſive company of merchants, is, perhaps, the worſt of all go- 
vernments for any country whatever, It was not, however, able to 


ſtop altogether the progreſs of theſe colonies, though it rendered it 


more flow and languid. The late king of Denmark diſſolved this 
company, and ſince that time the Proſperity of theſe colonies has 
been 7 great. | l 
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Tu E Dutch ſettlements in the Welt, as well as thoſe in the Faſt 
Indies, were originally put under the government: of an exclufive 
company. The progreſs of ſome of them, therefore, though it has 
been conſide rable, in compariſon with that of almoſt any coutitry 
that has been long peopled and eftabliſhed, has been languid and 
ſlow in compariſon with that of the greater part of new colonies. 
The colony of Surinam, though very conſiderable, is Rill - inferior 
to the greater part of the ſugar colonies of the other European na- 
tions. The colony of Nova Belgia, now divided into the two pro- 
vinces of New York and New Jerſey, would probably have ſoon be- 


come conſiderable too, eren though. it had remained under the go- 


25 vernment 
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vernment of the Dutch. The plenty and cheapneſs- of good land © H AP. 
are ſuch powerful cauſes of proſperity, that the very worſt govern — 
ment is ſcarce capable of checking altogether the efficacy of their | 
operation. The great diſtance too from the mother country would 
enable the coloniſts to evade more or leſs "of ſmuggling the monopoly 
which the company enjoyed agaiuſt them. At preſent the company 
allows all Dutch ſhips to trade to Surinam upon paying two and a 
| Half per cent. upon the value of their cargo for a licence; and only 
reſerves to itſelf excluſively the direct trade from Africa to America, 
which conſiſts almoft entirely in the flave trade. This relaxation in 
the excluſive privileges of the company, is probably* the principal 
cauſe of that degree of proſperity which that cotony at preſent en- 
joys. Curagoa and Euſtatia, the two principal iflands belonging to- 
the Dutch, are free ports open, to. the ſhips of all nations ; and this. 
freedom, in the midſt of better colonies. whoſe ports are open to 
thoſe of one nation only, has been the great cauſe of the proſperity 
of thoſe t two barren iſlands. | 


Tur French colony of Canada was, „ Aiäg the greater part of 
the laſt century, and ſome part of the preſent, under the government 
of an excluſive company. Under ſo unfavourable an adminiſtration. 
its progreſs was neceſſarily very flow. i in compariſon with that of other 
new colonies ; but it became much more rapid when this company 
was diſſolved after. the fall of what is called the Miſſiſſipi ſcheme. 
When the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of this country, they found in it 
near double the number of inhabitants which father Charlevoix had 
aſſigned to it between twenty and thirty years before. That Jeſuit | 
had travelled over the whole country, and had no inclination to re- 
preſent I it as leſs conſiderable an it g was. 
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Tux — colony of St. . was eſtabliſhed br pirates 
and free-booters, Who, for a long ** neither required the pro- 
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ſperity returned as ſoon, as it, was relieved from that oppreſſion. It is 


and its produce. is ſaid to be greater than that of all the Engliſh 
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tection, nor acknowledged the Authority; of France; and when, that 


race of banditti became, ſo far citizens as to acknowledge this, au- 
thority, it was for a long time neceſſary to exerciſe it with very 


great gentleneſs. During thia period the population and improve - 


ment of this colony increaſed very faſt. Exen the oppreſſion of the 
excluſive. company, to which it was 30 ſome time ſubjected, with 


all the other colonies, of France, though, it no doubt retarded, had 
not been able to ſtop its progreſs altogether. The courſe of its pro- 


now, the moſt important of che ſugar colonies of the Weſt Indies, 


ſugar colonies put 7 1 d: The . er colonies of France are 
ip ns all very ans 
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rapid than that of the e es, Amer rica. to 
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PLENTY of good land, al liberty to wake their own affairs 


their own way, ſeem to be the two great cauſes of we proſpraty 


eng, 


of all new colonies. Wen 15 
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x the pleaty of good land the Engliſh colonies of North Ame- 
rica, though, no doubt, very abundantly provided, are, however, 
inferior to thoſe of the Spaniards and Portugueze, and not "ſuperior 
to ſome of thoſe poſſeſſed by the French before the late war. But the 


political inſtitutions of the Englim colonies have been more fayour- 


able to the improvement and cultivation of this land, than thoſe of 
any of the other three nations, : a 


1120 » $64 941 
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Fixsr, the engroſſing of Unsun kette land, though i it has by no 
means been prevented altogether, has been more reſtrained in the 


Engliſh colonies | than 3 in any other. The colony law which im- 
22; 099: poſe 1 
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poſes upon every proprietor ile obligation of Jinprovitis and extti- CH A f. 
vating, within a limited time, a certain proportion of his lands, and ts, 


which, in caſe of failure, declares thoſe neglected lands grantable to 
any other perſon; though it has not, ae e been NE 2221 
4 n ** een _— oe TO” Ts" 

Svcotanr in : Ha Ae is no „ right of eee 
al lands, like moveables, are divided equally among all the chil- 
dren of the family. In three of the provinces) of New England 
the oldeſt has only. a double ſhare, as in the Mofaical law. Though 
in thoſe provinces, therefore, too great a quantity of land ſhould | 
ſometimes be engroſſed by a particular individual, it is likely, in 
the courſe of a. generation or two, to be- ſuſficiently divided again. 
In the other Engliſh colonies, indeei, the right of primogeniture 
takes place, as in the law of England. But in all the Engliſh co- 
lonies the tenure of their lands, which are all held by free ſocage, 
facilitates alienation, | and the grantee of any extenſive tract of 
land generally finds it, for his intereſt to alienate, as ' faſt as he 
can, the greater part of it; reſerving only a ſmall quit - rent. In the 
Spaniſh and - Portugueſe : colonies, what is called the right of Majo- 
razzo* takes place in the ſucceſſion:of-all thoſe great eſtates to 
which any title of honour is annexed. Such eſtates go all to one 
perſon, and are in effect entailed and unalienable. The French 
colonies, indeed, are ſubject to the cuſtom of Paris, which, in the 
| inheritance of land, is much more favourable to the younger chil- 
dren than the law of England. But, in the French colonies, if 
any part of an eſtate, held by the noble tenure of chivalry and 
| homage, is alienated, it is, for a limited time, ſubje& to the right of 
redemption, either by the heir of the ſuperior or by the heir of 
the family ;- and all the largeſt eſtates of the country are held by 
ſuch noble tenures, which neceſſarily embarraſs alienation. - But, 
in a new colony, a great uncultivated eſtate is likely to be much 

+ | „ Jus Majoratus. | | 
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* n a divided by alicaatlon than by ſueceſſon · The plenty 
ua cheapneſs of good. land, it has, alrgady- been obſarned, are the 
Principal cauſes of the rapid proſperity of pew colonies. The en- 


groſſing of land, in effect, daſtroys this plenty and chen pneſa. The 


engroſſing of uncultivated land, beſides, is the greateſt obſtruction to 


its improvement. But the labour that is employed in the improve- 


ment and cultivation of Jang: affords the greateſt and moſt valuable 
produce to the ſociety. The produos of labour, in this caſe, pays 


not only its own, wages, and the profit of the ftock which employs 
it, but the rent of the land tao- upon which it is employed. The la- 


hour of che Engliſh coleniſts, therefore, being mare employed in 


the improvement and cultivation of land, is likely to afford a greater 


and more valuable producethan that of any of the other three nations, 


which, by the engroſing net is en ee ger Den 


* 
1 9 
2 1 
% * 


Tanprv, the labour of the Engliſh Sean not Whips Iikely to 


| afford a greater and more valuable produce, but, in conſeguence of 


the moderation of their taxes, à greater proportion of this produce 


ting. into motion a ſtill greater quantity of labour. The Engliſh 
coloniſta ha ve never yet contributed any thing towards the: defence 


the mother country. or towards the ſupport af its civil govern» = 


ment. They them{tlves, on the cantrary; have hitherto. been de- 


fended almoſt entirely at the expence of the mother country. But 


the expence of fieets and armies is out of all proportion greater than 


the neceſſary expence. of civil government-· The expence of their 


own eivil goyerament has always been very moderate. It has gene- 
rally been confined to what was neceflary for paying competent 
ſalaties to the governor, to the judges, and to ſome other offigers of 
police, and for mainteining a few of ihe moſt uſeful public works. 
The expence of the eivil eſtabliſmment of Maſſachuſett's Bay, before 


the commencement of the — Giſtyrbances, uſed to be but about 


384900 1, 


belongs ta themidlves, which they may fore up and employ in put- 
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18.000 l. a year,” That of New Hawpthire and Rhode Hand 3,400) ml r. 
each. That of Connecticut 4000 l. That of New Vork and Pen- — 


ſylvania 45 00l. each,; That of New Jerſey 2,200. That of Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina 8,000 l. each. The civil eftablifirment of 
Nova Scotia and Georgia are partly ſupported by an annual grant 
of parliament. But Nova Scotia pays, befides, about 7,000 l. 4 
year towarts the public ex penoes of the colowy; and! Georgia about 
2,5001./a year. Al the different civil eftablifinierts in North 
America, in ſhort, excluſive of thoſe: of Maryland and North Caro. 
lina, of which no exact aceount has been got, did not, before the 
commencement of the preſent diſturbances, eoſt the inhabitants above 
64,7001. a year; an over memorable" exatiple'at how ſalt an Exe 
pence three millions of people may; not only be governed, but wel 
governed. The moſt important part of the expence of government, 
indeed, that of defence and protection, has conſtantly fallen upon 
cke thotfier country. The ceremonial too of the civil government in 
the colonies, ' upon the reception of a new governor, upon the 
opening of à new aſſembly, &c. though ſufficiently decent, is not ac- 
computiied with any expenſive pomp or parade. Their eccleſiaſtical 
government is conducted upon a plan equally frugal. Tithes are un- 
known among' them 5 and their clergy, who are far from being nu- 
merous, are maintained either by moderate ſtipends, or by the vo- 
luntaty contributions of the people; The power of Spain and Por- 
tugal, on che contrary; derives fome ſupport from the taxes levied 
upon their colonies. France, indeed, has never drawn any conſider- 
able revenue from its colonies, the taxes which it levies upon them 
being generally ſpent among them. But the colony government of 
all theſe three nations is conducted upon a much more expenſive plan, 


and is accompanied with a much more expenſive ceremonial, The 


ſums ſpent-upon the reception of a new viceroy of Peru, for example, 


have frequently been enormous. Such eeremoniale are not only 


real taxes paid by the rich coloniſts upon thoſe particular occaſions, 
< 2 | but 
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" RB but they; ſerve to Jwrodyce among wem the habit of vanity and 

wean expence upon all other occaſions. They are not only very grievous 
| occaſional taxes, but they contribute to eſtabliſh perpetual taxes of 

the ſame kind ſtill more grievous; the ruinous -taxes of private 
luxury and extravagance. In the colonies of all thoſe three nations 
too the eccleſiaſtical government is extremely oppreſſive. - Tithes 
take place in all of them, and are levied; with the utmoſt rigour in 
thoſe of Spain and Portugal. All of them beſides are oppreſſed 
with a numerous race of mendicant friars, whoſe beggary being 

not only licenſed, but conſecrated by religion, is a moſt grievous 
tax upon the poor people, who are moſt carefully taught that it is 
a duty to give, and a very great ſin to refuſe them their charity. 
Over and above all this enen ne oh: cw on 
engroſſers of land. 17 | TS 


| FovnTuLy, in the - diſpoſal of their en i we or. of Gs: 

Is over and above their own conſ ſumption, the Engliſh colonies haye 

been more favoured, and have been allowed a more extenſive. mar-, - 
ket than thoſe of any other European nation. Every European 
nati on has endeayoured more or leſs, to monopolize to itſelf the com- 
merce of its colonies, and, upon that account, has , probibited the. 
' ſhips of foreign nations from trading t to them, and has prohibited 

them from 1 importing European goods from any foreign nation. But 


the manner in which this monopoly has been e in different 
nations ſs been very different. 
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Sox nations have given. up the whole e commerce of their 8 
nies to an excluſive compatiy, of whom the coloniſts were obliged 
to buy all fuck European goods as they wanted, and to whom they 
were obliged to fell the whole of their own ſurplus produce, | It 


was the intereſt of the company, therefore, not only to ſell the for- 
mer as ay weak to het the latter as 901 as s poſſible, bot to boy 
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no more of the latter, even at this low price, than what they G 
It Was their — * 


could diſpoſe of for a very high price in Europe. 
intereſt, not only to degrade in all caſes the value of the ſurplus 
produce of the colony, but in many caſes to diſcourage and keep 
down the natural increaſe of its quantity. Of all the expedients 


that can well be contrived to ſtunt the natural growth of a ne- 


colony, that of an excluſive company is undoubtedly the moſt 
effectual. This, however, has been the policy of Holland, though 
their company in the courſe of the preſent century, has given 
up in many reſpects the exertion of their excluſive privilege. . This 
too was the policy of Denmark till the reign. of the late king. 
It has occaſionally been the policy of France, and of late, ſince 
1755, after it had been abandoned by all other nations, on account 
of its abſurdity, it has become the policy of Portugal with regard 


at leaſt to two of the principal provinces of Brazil, Fernumbuco 
and. Marannon. | 


o nations,.. without eſtabliſhing an excluſive. company, 
have confined the whole commerce of their. colonies, to a. parti- 


cular port of the mother country, from whence no ſhip was 


allowed to fail, but either in a fleet and at a particular ſeaſon, or, _ 


if ſingle, in conſequence of a particular licence, which in moſt 


caſes was very well paid for. I his policy opened, indeed, the 
trade of the colonies: to all the natives of the mother country, 


provided' they traded from the proper port, at the proper ſeaſon, 
and in the proper veſſels. But as all the different merchants, who 
joined their ſtocks in order to fit out thoſe licenſed veſſels, would 


find it for their intereſt to act in concert, the trade which was 


carried on in this manner would neceſſarily be conducted very 
nearly upon the ſame principles as that of an excluſive company. 
The profit of thoſe merchants would be almoſt equally exorbi- 
tant and oppreſſive. The colonies would be ill ſupplied, and 
would be obliged both to mw very dear, and to fell very cheap. This, 

| however, 
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— Spain, and the price of all European goods, accordingly, is ſaid tw 


is in this reſpect the ſame as the ancient policy of Spain, with re- 


have been enormous in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. At Quito, we are 


told by Ulloa, a pound of iron fold for about four and ſixpence, and 


a pound of feel for about fix and nine-pence ſterling. But itis chiefly 


in order to purchaſe European goods, that the colonies part with 


their own produce. The more, therefore, they pay for the one, the 
leſs they really get for the other, and the dearneſs of the one is the 
ſame thing with the cheapneſs of the other. The policy of Portugal 


gard to all its colonies, encept Fernambuco and Marannon, and 
with regard to theſe e n eee 


Ornuxx nitigae-leave-the-wade of their colonies free to all their 
fubje&s who may carry it on from all the different ports of the mother 
country, and who have occaſion for no other licence than the com- 
mon diſpatches of the cuſtomhouſe. In this caſe the number and 
diſporſed ſituation of the different traders renders it impoſſible for 
them to enter into any general combination, and their competition is 
fafficient to hinder them from making very exorbitant profits. Un- 


der ſo liberal a poliey the colonies are enabled both to ſell their own 


produce and to buy the goods of Europe at a reaſonable price. But 


ſince the diſſdlution of the Plymouth company, when our. colanies 


were but in their infancy, this has always been the policy. of Eng- 
land. It has generally too been that of France, and has been uni- 
formly ſo ſince the diſſolution of what, in England, is commonly 
called their Miſſiſippi company. The profits of the trade therefore 


. which France and England carry on with their colonies, though no 


doubt ſomewhat higher than if the competition was free to all 
other nations, are, however, by no means exorbitant; and, the 
price of European goods accordingly is not extravagantly high in 


che greater part of the calonies of either of thoſe nations. 


5 | a In 
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tain. are confined to the market of the mother country. Theſe 
| commodities having been enumerated in the Act of navigation and 
in ſome. other ſubſequent acts, have upon that account been called 


enumerated. cammeditice. The reſt are called non-cxnmerated ; and 


may be exported-direaly to other countries, provided it is in Britidl 
or Plantation ſhips of which the owners and three-fourths of the 
: mariners are Aridi ſubjedts. 8 


Au ond the non-enumerated commodities are bus of the moſt 
important productions of America and the Weſt Indies; grain of 
all ſorts, lumber, aan Proviſions, fiſh, ſugar, and rum. 


Grain is 3 the firſt and principal olye& of the OY 
ture of all new colonies, By allowing them a very extenſive 
market for it, the law encourages them to extend this culture 
much beyond the conſumption of a. thinly inhabited country, 


and thus to provide beforehand an ample — for a con- 


tinually increaſing es. 


In a country FR covered with wood, where timber con- 
ſequently is of little or no value, the expence of clearing the 
ground is the principal obſtacle to improvement. By allowing 
the colonies a very extenſive market for their lumber, the law 
endeavours to facilitate improvement by raiſing the price of a 
commodity which would otherwiſe be of little value, and thereby 
enabling them to make ſome ms of what would otherwiſe be 
mere expence. 1 


Ina country - neither half peopled nor half cultivated, cattle 
naturally multiply beyond the conſumption of the inhabitants, 
and are often upon that account of little or no value. But it is 


neceſlary, 


TT 
a the. exportation of their own ſurplus produce too it 1 only on 
with regard, 40 bees commodities that the colonies of Great Bri - 
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B 9 * neceſſary, i it has already been ſhewn, that the price of cattle ſhould 
— bear a certain proportion to that of corn before the greater part 


of the lands of any country can be improved. By allowing to 


American cattle, in all ſhapes, dead and alive, a; very extenſive 
market the law endeavours to raiſe the value of a commodity of 
which the high price is ſo very eſſential to improvement. The 


good effects of this liberty, however, muſt be ſomewhat diminiſhed 


by the 4th of George III. c. 15. which puts hides and ſkins among 
the enumerated commodities, and thereby tends to reduce the value 


of American cattle. TE _ 


To increaſe the ſhipping and naval power of C Great Britain, by 
the extenſion of the fiſheries of our colonies, is an object which the 
legiſlature ſeems to have had almoſt conſtantly in view. Thoſe 
fiſheries, upon this account, have had all the encouragement which 


freedom can give them, and they have flouriſhed accordingly. The 


New-England fiſhery in particular was, before the late difturb- 
ances, one of the moſt important, perhaps, in the world. The 
whale-fiſhery which, - notwithſtanding an extravagant bounty, is in 
Great Britain carried on to ſo little purpoſe, that in the opinion of 


many people (which I do not, however, pretend to warrant) the 


whole produce does not much exceed the value of the bounties 
which are annually paid for it, is in New-England carried on 
without any bounty to a very great extent. Fiſh is one of the 
principal articles with which the North Ameriogus trade to Spain, 
Portugal and the Mediterranean. | 
LT ; 5 
Sub AR was originally an enumerated commodity which could be 
exported only to Great Britain. But in 1731, upon a repreſenta- 
tion of the ſugar-planters, its exportation was permitted to all parts 
of the world. The reſtridtions, however, with which this liberty 
was granted, joined to the high price of ſugar in Great Britain, 
have rendered it, in a great meaſure, ineffectual. Great AP 
| | » an 
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and her colbonies, Mill wochen to beialmodd the ſole market for all © Ha AP. 
the ſugar produced in the Britiſh plantations. Their conſumption e e 


increaſes ſo faſt that, though in conſequence of the increaſing im- 
provement of Jamaica as well as of the Ceded Iſlands, the importa- 
tion of ſugar has increaſed very greatly wirhin theſe twenty years, 
the exportation to ron countries: is ſaid to be not much greater 
tha! e enten T0 Ja K 18110394 9103 70: 

Ku, is a very impoctent article | in the trade which the Americans 


carry on to the 5 of en n which they MON: back d 
ſlaves in return. 37, Rubs 
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= the whole 1 700 produce of America i in grain of all ſorts, 
in falt proviſions and in fiſh, had been put into the enumeration, 
and thereby forced into the market of Great Britain, it would 
have interfered too much with the produce of the induſtry of our 
own people. It was probably not ſo much from any regard to 
the intereſt of America, as from a jealouſy of this interference, 
that thoſe important commodities have mot only been kept out of 
the enumeration, but that the importation into Great Britain of all 
grain, except rice, and of falt proviſions, e in the ordinary ftate 
of the law, been OO: | _ 


THE noa-enumcrated commodities could ocininally be exported 
to all parts of the world. Lumber and rice, having been once 
put into the enumeration, when they were afterwards taken out 
of it, were confined, as to the European market, to the countries 
that lie ſouth of Cape Finiſterre. By the 6th of George III. c. 52. 
all non-enumerated commodities were ſubjected to the like re- 
ſtriction. The parts of Europe which lie ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, 
.are not. manufacturing countries, and we were leſs jealous of the 
colony ſhips carrying home from them : May; manufaQtures which 
could interfere with our own. . | 
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Tux enumerated commodities! are of tub Torts 2 Beit, fuck un 


3 are either the peculiar produce of Amerien, or us cannot be pro- 


duced, or at leaſt are not produced in the mother country. Of 
this kind are melafſes, coffee, bacuo- nuts, tobacco pimento, in- 
ger, whale-fins, 'taw fk; ebtton - Wel, beaver, untl other pelery 
of Amerieu, indigo, fuſtick, and '6ther dying woods : ſecondly, 


ſuch as are not the peculiar produce of America, but Which are 
and may be produced in the mother country, though not in ſuch 


quantities as to fupply the © greater part of her deinkrit, which is 


pr inclpally füppled froth Ty 'counttles. © Of Uits End afe all 
naval ſtores, maſts, yards, and bowſprits, tar, pitch, àfid türpen⸗ 


tine, pig and bar i iron, copper ore, hides and ſkins, pot and pearl 
aſhes. The largeſt importation of commodities of the firſt kind 
could not diſcourage the. growth or interfere with, the ſale of 
any part of the produce of the mother country. confining 
them to the home market, our merchants, it was, expected, would 


not only be enabled to buy them cheaper i in the Plantations, and 
' conſequently to ſell them with a better profit at home, but to 
. eſtabliſh between the Plantations and foreign countries 2 an advan- 


tageous carrying trade, of which Great Britain was neceſſarily to 


be the center or emporium, as the European country into which 
thoſe commodities were firſt to be imported. The importation 


of commodities of the ſecond kind might be ſo managed too, it 


was ſuppoſed, as to interfere, | not with the fale of thoſe of the 


ſame kind which were produced at home, but "with Wat of thoſe | 
which were imported from foreign countries; becauſe, by means of 
proper duties, they might be fendered always forhewhat dearer than 
- the former, and yet à good deal cheaper than the latter. By con- 
fining ſuch commodities to the home murket, thetefote, it was pro- 
poſed to diſcourage the produce, not of Great Britain, but f ſoime 
foreigi countries with which the balance el trade was believed to be 


unfavourable to Great Britain. 5 
8 Tas 
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Tun prohibition of exporting from the colonies, to any other C HO 
country but Great Britain, maſts, yards, and bowlprits, tar, * 
pitch, and turpentine, naturally tended to lower the price of 
timber in the colonies, and conſequently to inereaſe the expence 
of clesting their lands, the principal obſtacle to their improve- 
ment. But about the beginning of the preſent century, in 1793) 
the pitch and tar company of Sweden endeavoured to. raiſe che 
price of cheir commadities to Great Britain, hy prohibiting their 
exportation, except in their on ſhips, at their own price, and in 
fuch quantities as they thaught proper. Is order to counteract this 
notable piece of mercantile policy, and to render herſelf as much as 
| pothible independent, not only of Sweden, but of all the other north- 

ern powers, Great Britain gave a bqunty upon the importation of 
Ret. ſtores from America, and the effect of this bounty was to raiſe 
the price of timber in America, much more than the confinement 
to the home market could lower it; and as both regulations were 
enacted at the ſame time, their joint effect was rather to encourage 
than to diſcourage the clearing of land in America. 


Tnouan pig and bar iron tao have been put among the enu- 
merated commodities, yet as, when imported from America, they 
are exempted from conſiderable duties to which they are ſubje& 
when imported from any other cquntry, the one part of the regu- 
lation contributes more to encourage the erection of furnaces in 
America, than the other to diſcourage it. There is no manufacture 
which occaßons ſo great à con ſumption of wood as a Furnace, or 


which can. contfibu3eſo much to the clariag of « country overgrown 
with it. | 


Tax. repdency of 3 0 theſe regulations. to rails! the value 
of timber in America, a thereby to facilitate the clearing 


.of the. a Was neither, perhaps, intended nor underſtood by 
1 the 
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.BOOK the legiſlature. Though their beneficial effects, however, have 
L—-— beeh in this Ws 1 ge accidental, they have not hen that 1 
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Tur moſt perfect freedom of trade is pertmnitted FOI -the 
Britiſh colonies of America and the Weſt Indies, both in the enu- 
merated and in the non enumerated commodities. Thoſe 'colonies - 
are now become ſo populous and thriving, that each of: chein finds 
in ſome of the others a great and extenſive market for every part of 
its produce. All of them taken together, they Wake a great inter- 
nal nn Se ot cane lat 283321 15 gig Ades 
Aion THI) . We 10 2011 in hudanba; df G4] 

Tus liberality of England; Ms the wade of her 
colonies has been confined chiefly: to what concerns the market for 
their produce, either in its rude Rate; or in what may be called the 
very firſt ſtage: of manufacture. The | more advanced or more 
refined manufactures even of the colony produce, the merchants 
and manufacturers of Great Britain chuſe to reſerve to themſelves, 
and have prevailed upon the legiſlature to prevent their eſtabliſh- 
ment in the colonies, ſometimes * gh men and eee * 
abſolute prohibitions. 1 1 bot Re TON (ROLE Dos 
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Wurkx, br example, Muſkovado ee from the Britim Wa 
tions, pay upon importation only 68. 4 d. the hundred weight; white 
ſugars pay 11 18. 14:; and refined, either double or ſingle, in loaves 
41: 28. 3 d. . When thoſe high duties were impoſed, Great Bri- 
tain was the ſole, and ſhe ſtill continues to be the prineipal market 

to which the ſugars of the Britiſh colonies could be exported, i They 
amounted, therefore, to a prohibition, at firſt of claying or refining 
| ſugar for any foreign Wand and at ag of daying denken i 


rr 0 


Whole produce. The Mani ne of caying or refining ſugar Slog 
ingly, 
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ingly, though it has flouriſhed in all the ſugar colonies of France, 


has been little cultivated in any of thoſe of England, except for the 


market of the colonies: themſelves. While Grenada was in the hands 
of the French, there was a refinery of ſugar, by claying at leaſt, upon 
almoſt every plantation. Since it fell into thoſe of the Engliſh, al- 
moſt all works of this kind have been given up, and there are at 
preſent, October 1773, I am aſſured, not above two or three re- 
maining in the iſland. At preſent, however, by an indulgence of 
the  cuſtom-houſe, clayed or refined ſugar, if reduced from loaves 
into powder, is commonly imported as Muſkovado. et 


WHriLe Great Britain encourages in America the manufactures of 


pig and bar iron, by exempting them from duties to which the like 


commodities are ſubject when imported from any other country, ſhe 


impoſes an abſolute prohibition upon the erection of ſteel furnaces 
and flit-mills in any of her American plantations. She will not 
ſuffer her coloniſts to work in thoſe more refined manufactures even 
for their own conſumption; but inſiſts upon their purchaſing of 
her merchants and manufaQurers all uns of this kind which they 
have occaſion for. | 


Sax prohibits the exportation from one province to another by 


water, and even the carriage by land upon horſeback or in a cart, 
of hats, of wools and woollen goods, of the produce of America ; 
a regulation which effectually prevents the eſtabliſhment of any 
manufacture of ſuch commodities for diſtant ſale, and confines: the 


induſtry 'of her coloniſts in this way to ſuch coarſe and houſehold 


manufactures, as a private family commonly makes for its own uſe, 


or for that of ſome of its neighbours in the ſame province. 


To prohibit a great people, however, from making all that they 
can of every part of their own produce, or from employing their ſtock 
and 
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B 90 OK and induftry i in the way that they judge moſt advantageous to them 
— — ſelves, is a manifeft violation of the moſt facred rights of mankind. 


_ Vnjuſt, however, as ſuch prohibitions may be, they have not hi- 
therto been very hurtful to the colonies. Land is ſtill fo cheap, and, 
conſequently, labour ſo dear among them, that they. can import 
from the mother country, almoft all the more refined or more 
advanced manufactures cheaper than they could make them for 
themſelves. Though they had not, therefore, been prohibited from 

eſtabliſhirig ſach manufaQures, yet in their pteſent fate of i improve. 


ment, a regard to their own intereſt would, probably, have pre- 


vented them from doing ſo. In their preſent ſtate of 1 improvement, 
thofe prohibitions, perhaps, without cramping their induſtry, or 
reſtraining i it from any employment to which it would have gone of = 
its own accord, are only impertinent badges of flavery impoſed 
upon them, without any ſufficient reaſon, by the groundleſs Jealouſy 
of the merchants and manufacturers of the mother country. In a 
more advanced ſtate they might be e. a. You! ww: 
Portable. ö 


- 
„ 
#  & 


GR EAT Britain too, as ſhe confines to her own market ſome. of 


the moſt important productions of the colonies, ſo in compenſation 
ſhe gives to ſome of them an advantage in that market; ſometimes 


by impoſing higher duties upon the like produQtions when imported 


from other countries, and ſometimes by giving bounties upon their 


importation from the colonies. In the firſt way the gives an advan- 
tage in the home- market to che ſugar, tobacco, and iron of her on 
colonies, and in the ſecond to their raw ſilk, to their hemp and 
flax, to their indigo, to their naval ſtores and to their huilding- 

timber. This ſecond way of encouraging the colony produce by 
bounties upon importation, is, ſo far as I have been able to learn, 


peculiar to Great Britain. The firſt is not. Portugal does not con- 


tent herſelf with impoſing higher duties 1 the importation of 
| tobacco 
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tobacco from any other country, but probibits it under the ſevereſt 
penalties. | 


WTI regard to che importation of goods from Europe, England 


eee ann more OE with her colonies W nation. 


Grenz Bricaig allows a part, almoſt dwg the half, generally a 
larger portion, and fometimes the whole of the duty which is paid 
upon the importation of foreign goods, to be drawn back upon their 
exportation to any foreign country. No independent foreign coun- 
try, it was eaſy to foreſee, would receive them if they came to it 
Joaded with the heavy duties to which almoſt all foreign goods are 
ſubjected on their importation into Great Britain. Unleſs, therefore, 
ſome part of 'thoſe duties was drawn back upon exportation, there 
was an end of the carrying a trade ſo much favoured by the 
mercantife ſyſtem. 1 e. N 


'Ovn eolonies, however, are by no means independent foreign 


countries; and Great Britain having affumed to herſelf the excluſive 


right 6f ſupplying them with all goods from Europe, might have 
forced them (in the ſame manner as other countries have done their 
colonies) to receive ſuch . goods, loaded with all the ſame duties 
whith they paid in the mother country. But, on the (contrary, 
till 1763, the ſame drawbacks were paid upon the. exportation of the 
greater part of foreign goods to our eolomies as to any independent 
foreign country. In 1763, indeed, by the „th of George III. 
c. 15. this indalgence was a good deal abated, and it was enacted, 
That no part of the duty called the old ſubſidy ſhould be drawn 
back for any goods of the growth, production, or manufacture 
« of Europe or the Eaſt Indies, which ſhould be exported from 


— 


this kingdom to any Britiſh colony or plantation in Ameriea; 


„ wines, white callicoes and muſlins excepted.” Before this law, 
many Cifferent forts of foreign goods might have been bought 
cheaper 
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* 23 — K e in the plantations an in the mother Fe j and fome 


Os: the N part of the ee conceteing the colony 
unde, the merchants. who carry it on, it muſt be obſerved, have 
been the principal adviſers. We muſt not wonder, therefore, 
if, in the greater part of them, their intereſt has been more 
conſidered than either that of the colonies or that of the mother 
country. In their excluſive privilege of ſupplying. the colonies with 
all the goods which they wanted from Europe, and of . purchaſing 
all ſuch parts of their ſurplus produce as could not. interfere with 
any of the trades which they themſelves. carried on at home, the 
. intereſt of the colonies was ſacrificed to the intereſt of thoſe merchants. 
In allowing the ſame drawbacks upon the re- exportation of the 
greater part of European and Eaſt India goods, to the, colonies, 
as upon their re-exportation to any independent country, the in- 

tereſt of the mother country was facrificed to it, even according to 
the mercantile ideas of that intereſt. It was for the intereſt of the 

-. merchants to pay as little as poſſible, , for the foreign goods which 

they ſent to the colonies, and, conſequently, to get back as much as 

poſſible of the duties which they advanced upon their importation 
into Great Britain. They might thereby be enabled to ſell in the 

_ colonies, either the ſame quantity of goods with a greater profit, or 

a greater quantity with the ſame profit, and, conſequently, to gain 
ſomething either in the one way or the other. It was, likewiſe, for 
the intereſt of the colonies to get all ſuch goods as cheap and in as 
great abundance as poſſible. But this might not always be for the 
intereſt of the mother country. She might frequently ſuffer both 
in her revenue, by giving back a great part of the duties which had 
been paid upon the importation of ſuch goods; and in her manu- 
factures, by being underſold in the colony market, i in conſequence. of 
the eaſy terms upon which foreign manufactures could be carried 
thither by means of thoſe drawbacks. The progreſs of the linen 
manufaQure 
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manufacture of Great Britain, it is commonly ſaid, has been a 1 0 51 r. 
deal retarded by the drawbacks upon the W of German — 


linen to the American colonies, 


Bur though the policy of Great Britain wi gz to the trade 
of her colonies has been dictated by the ſame mercantile ſpirit as 
that of other nations, it has; however, upon the WRT deen leſs 
illiberal and oppreſſive than that of any of them. 


In every thing, except their . trade, the liberty of the "Bs 
liſh coloniſts' to manage their own affairs their own way is complete. 

It is in every reſpect equal to that of their fellow-citizens at home. 
and is ſecured in the ſame manner, by-an aſſembly of the repreſent- 
atives of the people, who claim the ſole right of impoſing taxes for 

the ſupport of the colony government. The authority of this 
aſſembly over-awes the executive power, and neither the meaneſt 
nor the moſt. obnoxious coloniſt, as long as he obeys the law, has 
any thing to fear from the reſentment, either of the governour, -or 
of any other civil or military officer in the province. The colony 
aſſemblies, though, like the houſe of commons in England, they 
are not always a very equal repreſentation of the people, yet 
they approach more nearly to that character; and as the ex- 
ecutive power either has not the means to corrupt them, or, 
on account of the ſupport which it receives from the mother 
country, is not under the neceſſity of doing ſo, they are perhaps 
in. general more influenced by the inclinations of their conſti- 
tuents. The. councils, which, in the colony legiſlatures, corre- 
ſpond to the Houſe of Lords in Great Britain, are not compoſed 
of an hereditary nobility, In ſome of the colonies, as in three 
of the governments of New England, thoſe councils are- not 

appointed by the king, but choſen by the repreſentatives of the 
people. In none of the Engliſh colonies is there any hereditary 
nobility. In all of them, indeed, as in all other free countries, the 
deſcendant of an old colony family is more reſpected than an u wa 
Vor. -. Bb 1 9 
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800K . Wer sa Fortune : but be #6 only more reſpected, and 
— he Kkk ho privileges by which he can be troubleſome to his neigh⸗ 
bours. Before the commencement of the prefent diſturbances, the 

colony aſſemblies had not only the lcyiſlative, but: a part of the 

executive power. In Connectiout and Rhode Iſland, they elected 

the governor. In the other colonics they appointed the revenue 
officers who-collefted the taxes impoſed by thoſe reſpective aſſomblies, 

to whom thoſe officers were immediately reſponſible. There is more 

| equality, therefore, among the Engliſh colonifts than among the inha- 

ditauts of the mother country. Their manners are more republican, 

and their governments, thode of three of the Provinces of New 
2 neck in particular, have bitherto been more e too. 


Tux abſolute | — e Pagel, * 00 the 
eontrary, take place in their colonies; and the difcretionary powers 
which ſuch governments commonly delegate to all their inferior 
officers are, on account of the great diſtance, naturally exerciſed 
there with more than ordinary violence. Under alt abſolute igovern- 
ments there is more liberty in the capital than in any other part of 
the country. The ſovereigu himſelf.can never have either in- 
tereſt or inclination to pervert the order of juſtice, or to oppreſs 
the great body of the people. In the capital his preſence over- 
awes more or leſs all his inferior "officers, who in the remoter 
provinces, from whence the complaints of the people are leſ 
likely to reach bim, can exerciſe their tyranny with much more 
fafety. But the European colonies in America are more remote 
than the moſt diſtant provinces of the greateſt empires which had 
ever been known before. The government of the Engliſh colo- 

nies is perhaps the only one which, ſince the world began, could 
give perfect ſecurity to the inhabitants of ſo very diſtant a pro- 
vince. The adminiftratioa of the French colonies, however, has 
always been conducted with more gentleneſs and moderation than 
4 . | that 
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0 
that of the Spaniſh and Portugueze. This: ſuperiority of conduct oh rb 


is ſuitable both to the character of the French nation, and to what — 


forms the character of every nation, the nature of their govern- 
ment, which though arbitrary and violent in compariſon with that 


of Great Britain, is legal and free in cn with thoſe 8 8 
and . | 


I.rx is in aner of the North American Ski however, 
that the ſuperiority of the Engliſh policy chiefly appears. The 
progreſs of the ſugar colonies of France has been at leaſt equal, 
perhaps ſuperior, to that of the greater part of thoſe of England ; 
and yet the ſugar colonies of England enjoy a free goverament 
nearly of the fame kind with that which takes places in her colonies 
of North America. But the ſugar colonies of France are not diſcou- 
raged, like thoſe of England, from rehning their own fugar ; and, 
what is of ſtill greater importance, the genins of their TY 


—— introSuces e e gave of their mw ſlaves. __ 
17 


In all TORE colonies the culture of the ert is carried 


on by negro flaves. The conftitution of thoſe who have been 
born in the -temperate climate of Europe could not, it is ſup- 
poſed, ſupport the labour of digging the ground under the burn- 


ing ſun of the Weft Indies; and the culture of the ſugar cane, as 


it is managed at preſent, is all hand labour, though, in the opi- 
nion of many, the drill plough might be introduced into it with 
great advantage. But, as the profit and ſucceſs of the culti va- 
tion which is carried on by means of cattle, depend very much 
upon the good management of thoſe cattle ; ſo the profit and ſuc- 
ceſs of that which is carried on by faves, muſt depend equally npon 
the good management. of thoſe flaves; and in the good manage- 
ment of their flaves the French planters, I think it is generally 
allowed, are ſuperior to the Englih. The law, ſo far as it gives 
Bb 2 . fome 
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BOOK ſome weak protection to che ſlave againſt the violence of bis maſter, 


1 likely to be better executed in a colony where the government is 
in a great meaſure arbitrary, than in one where it is al together free. 


the magiſtrate, when he protects the flave; intermeddles in ſome 
meeaſure in the management of the private property of the maſter; 


In every country where the unfortunate law of ſlavery is eſtabliſhed, 


and, in a free country, where the maſter is perhaps either, a mem- 
ber of the colony aſſembly, or an elector of ſuch a member, he 
dare not do this but with the greateſt caution and eircumſpection. 


The ref pet which he is obliged to pay to the maſter, renders it 
more difficult for him to protect the ſlave. But in a country where 
the government is in a great meaſure arbitrary, where it is uſual for 
the magiſtrate to intermeddle even in the management of the pri- 
vate property of individuals, and to ſend them, perhaps, a lettre de 


cachet if they do not manage it according to his liking, it is much 


eaſier for him to give ſome protection to the ſlave; and common 


humanity naturally diſpoſes him to do ſo. The protection of the 
magiſtrate renders the ſlave leſs contemptible in the eyes of his 


maſter, who is thereby induced to conſider him with more regard, 
and to treat him with more gentleneſs. Gentle uſage, renders the 
flave not only more faithful, but more intelligent, and therefore, 


upon a double account, more uſeful. He approaches more to the 


condition of a free ſervant, and may poſſeſs ſome degree of inte- 
grity and attachment to his maſter's intereſt, virtues which fre- 
quently belong to free ſervants, but which never_can belong, to a 


ſlave, who is treated as ſlaves commonly are in countries where 
the maſter i 1s perfealy free and ſecure. 


THAT the 8 of a ſlave is TR under an arbitrary chan 


under a free government, 18, 1 believe, ſupported. by the hiſtory of 
all ages and nations. In the Roman hiſtory, the firſt time we read 


of the magiſtrate interpoſing to protect the ſlave from the violence 
| "I N of 


ff 
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a Night fault, to be; cut. into pieces and thrown into his 'fiſh. pond in 
order to feed his fiſhes, the emperor. commanded. him, with indigna- 


tion, to emancipate immediately, not-ooly that ſlave, but all the others | 
that belonged to him. Under the republick no magiſtrate could have 


had authority enough to protect the ſlave, much leſs to puniſh the maſter. 


Tus ſtock, it, ig 10. he obſerved,, which bas improved the fugar 


colonies of France, particularly the great colony of St. Domingo, 


has been raiſed almoſt entirely from the gradual improvement and 


cultivation of thoſe colonies... It has been almoſt ) altogether the 
produce of the ſoil and of the induſtry of the coloniſts, or, what comes 
to the ſame thing, the price of that produce gradually accumulated 


by good management, and employed in raiſing a ſtill greater pro- 
duce. But the ſtock which has improved and eultivated the ſugar . 


colonies of England has, a great part of it, been ſent out from 
England, and has by no means been altogether the produce of 
the ſoil and induſtry of the coloniſts. The proſperity of the 
"Engliſh fugar colonies'has been, in a great meaſure, owing to the 
great riches of England, of Which à part has overflowed, if one 


may ſay ſo, upon thöſe colonies. But the proſperity of the ſugar 
colonies of France has been entirely owing to the good conduct of 


the coloniſts, which muſt therefore have had ſome ſuperiority over 
that of the Röglin; and this ſuperiority has. been remarked in 
nothing fo much as in the good management of their ſlaves. 


SUCH have been the general outlines of the policy of the different 
European Samos id regard to their colonies. | 


Tux 2 of Europe, bee, han * very | Aittle to boaſt of; | 


either 3 in the ,original eſtabliſhment, of in the ſubſequent proſpe- 
rity of the colonies of America. 


Folks 
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of tis maſter;.is under the emperors. Wes Vedius, Folie, in the C H AP. 
preſenee ieee done of his ſlaves, who bad) committed 
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e OOTY and injuſtice ſeem to have been the printiples which 
2 vet and directed tlie firſt project of "eſtabliſhing ole 
„„ colonies; the folly of huating after gold and Wer mines, atid the 
- __ - injuſtice of eoveting the poſſeſſion of a country whoſe harmieſ 
TT natives, far from having ever injured the people of Europe, had 
- received nn of eee and 


boſpitality-. 


Tur e ay 4 ſome _ the later eſta- 
bliſhmeats, joined, to the chimerical project of finding gold and 
ſilver mines, other motives more reaſonable and more laudable ; 
"but even theſe motives do very little honour to the policy of 


Tur Engliſh, puritans, reſtrained, at home, .fled for freedom to 
America, and eſtabliſhed there the fur governments of New Eng- 
eſtabliſhed that of Maryland; the Quakers, that of Penſylvania. 
The Portugueze Jews, perſecuted by the inquiſition, ſtript of their 
Fortunes, and baniſhed to Brazil, introduced, by their example, | 
ſome ſort of order and induſtry among the tranſported felons and 
ſtrumpets, by whom that colony was originally peopled, and taught 
them the culture of the ſugar · cane. Upon all theſe different occa- 
ſions it was, not the wiſdom and policy, but the diſorder and inju- 
| Rice of the Eren governments, which peopled: and. cultivated 
America. 'P | 1 
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85 I ᷑ù éeſfectusting ſome of the moſt important of theſe eſtabliſh 
6 ments, the different governments of Europe had us little merit us 
in projecting them. The conqueſt of Mexico was the project, not 
of the council of Spain, but of a governor of Cuba; and it was 


ekectuateck by the Feicit of the botd adventurer to -whom it was 
eric + lth, 
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encouſted; in ſpite of every thing-which that waters; whis bees © TY & *. 


with them no other publick encouragement, but a general per- 


miſſion to make ſettlements and conqueſts in the name of the king 


of Spain Thoſe adventures wore all at cha private xiſt and x; 
pence of the adventures. The geveroment of Spain contributed 


fearce any thing to any of them. That of England contributed 


as little towards effectuating the e of ſome * its moſt 
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WHEN thoſe eftabliſhments were es and had- boom 10 
conſiderable as to attract che attention of the mother country, the 


firſt regulations which ſhe made with regard to them had awaye 


m view to ſecure to herſelf the monopoly of their eqmmerce.; 3 to 


confine their market, and to enlarge her own at their expence, and, 


conſequently, rather to damp and diſdourage, chan to quicken ang 


forward the courſe of their proſperity. In the different ways in 


which! this monopoly has been exerciſed, conſifts one of the moſt 
eſſential differences in the policy of the different Eurqpean nations 
with regard to their colonies. The beſt of them all, that of Eng- 


land, is only domewbat leſs Uiberal and en, than * gf pony 
of the reſt. 


IJ 
# * oh 


IN . way, therefore, has the poliny : of Europe contributed! 
either to the firſt eſtabliſhment, or to the preſent grandeur of the co- 


lonies of America? Ia one way, aud in one-way only, it has oontri- 


buted a good deal. Magna virum Mater ! It brei and formed the 
men who were capable of :atchieving” ſuck great actions, and af 
laying. the foundation of ſo great an empire; and there is no other 


quarter of the world of which the policy is capable of forming. 


5 | os 


repented of having truſted fuch a perſun, could 4 w chwart le . . AY 
The conquerors of Chi and Pera, and of almoſt all e other 


Spaniſh Settlements upon the continent of | America, carried out 
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BOO K or has ever-aQually: and. in act formed ſuch men. Theicclonies 
— owe to the policy of Europe che education and great views of their 
active and enterprizing founders; and ſome of the en an 1 
. mW of nes it ſcarce r . 
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| G has ais et ent | 
. War are e which ner. has derived from. the ine 
and colonization of America? | din Zint Mui e 4: 8 Ty 
1 45 ty et aint its wdy 310 e ; 
| TrosE « 3 may be divided, into > the general adran- 


ue which Europe, conſidered as one great country, has derived 
from thoſe great events; and, ſecondly, into the particular advan= 
tages which each colonizing country has derived from the colonies 
which particularly belong to it, in conſequence of the e or 
dominion which i it exerciſes over chem. 
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TAE general advaictiges which Europe, conſidered as one great 
country, has derived from the diſcovery and colonization of Ame- 
rica, conſiſt, firſt, in the increaſe of its enjoyments ; ; and, r b 

- in the augmentation of its induſtry. ” 


Tux ſurplus kita of n W into "MAD fur- 

niſhes the inhabitants of this great continent with a variety of 

_ "commodities which they could not otherwiſe have poſſeſſed, ſome 

for conveniency and uſe, ſome for pleaſure,” and ſome for orna- 
ment, and thereby contributes to increaſe their enjoyments. 

TR . | beets Tux 
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Tun diſcovery" and colonization of America, it will readily be ne. 
allowed, have contributed to aug ment the induſtry, firſt, of all tùlek2⸗ł4?%% 


countries which trade to it direQly';, ſuch as Spain, Portugal. 
France, and England ; and; ſecondly, of all thoſe which, without 


trading to it directly, fend, through the medium of other coun- 


g 40 it of their own produce; ſuch as Auſtrian Flan- 


ders, and ſome provinces of Germany, which, through the medium 


of the countries before mentioned, ſend to it a conſiderable quantity 


of linen and other goods. All ſuch countries have evidently gained 
a more-extenſive market for cheir ſurplus produce, and muſt conſe- 


3 been e eee to . its eee e 


eee the induſtry of countries, ſuch, as Hungary and 4 
which may, gever, perhaps, have ſent a ſingle commodity of their 


own produce to America, is not, perhaps, altogether, ſo evident, 
That, thoſę events have done ſo, however, cannot be doubted. Some 
part of the produce of America is conſumed, i in Hungary and Po- 


land, and there is ſome demand there for che ſugar, chocolate, and 


tobacco, of that new quarter of the world. But thoſe commoqities 
muſt be purchaſed with ſomething which is either the produce of 


the induſtry of Hungary and Poland, or with ſomething which had - 


been purchaſed with ſome part of that produce. Thoſe commodities 


of America, are new values, new equivalents, introduced into Hun- 
gary and Poland to be exchanged there for the ſurplus produce of 


thoſe countries. By being carried thicker they create a new and 


more extenſive market for that ſurplus produce. They raiſe its va- 
lue, and thereby contribute to encourage its increaſe. Though no 
part of it may ever be carried to æmerita, it may be carried to other 
countries Which purchaſe it with a part of 'theit ſhare of the farplus 
produce of Ametica ; add it may find a market by means of the 
circulation of that trade whith was otigiually 1 into motion by the 
en ptoduce of America. 15 
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_ YE enjoyments, and to augment the induſtry of (countries which, not 
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Tuos x great events may even have contributed to increaſe the 


only never ſent any commodities to America, but never received 
any from it. Even ſuch countries may have received a greater abun - 
dance of other commodities from countries of which the ſurplus 
produce had been augmented by means of the American trade. 
This greater abundance, as it muſt neceſſarily have increaſed their 


enjoyments, fo it muſt [likewiſe have augmented; their induſtry. 


A greater number of new equivalents of ſome kind or other muſt 
have been preſented to them to be exchanged for the ſurplus pro- 
duce of that induſtry. A more extenſive market muſt have been 
created for that ſurplus produce, ſo as to raiſe its value, and thereby 
encourage its increaſe. The maſs of commodities annually thrown 
into the great circle of European commerce, and by its various re- 
volutions annually diſtributed: among all the different nations com- 
prehended within it, muſt have been augmented by the whole ſur- 

plus produce of America. A greater fhare of this greater maſs, 

therefore, is likely to have fallen to each of Thofe nations, to have | 
increaſed their enjoyments, and punter their induſtry. | 


4 


Tux * trade of ths mother countries mo to Pan 
or, at leaſt, to keep down below what they would otherwiſe riſe to, 
both the enjoyments and induſtry of all thoſe nations in general, 
and of the American colonies in particular. It is a dead weight 
upon the action of one of the great ſprings which puts into mo- 
tion a great part of the buſineſs of mankind. By rendering the 
colony produce dearer in all other countries, it leflens its conſuwp- 
tion, and thereby cramps the induſtry of the colonies, and both 
the enjoyments and the induſtry of all other countries, which both 
enjoy leſs when they pay more for what they enjoy, and produce 
leſs when they get leſs for what they produce. By rendering the 


produce of all other countries dearer in the colonies, it cramps» 
| Gt Ih 
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in the ſame manner, the, induſtry of all other countries, and both CHAP. 
the enjoyments and the induſtry of the colonies. It is a clog which, 
for the ſuppoſed. benefit of ſome particular countries, embarraſſes the 
pleaſures, and encumbers the induſtry of all other countries; but 
of the colonies more than of any other. It only excludes, as much 
as poſſible, all other countries from one particular market; but it | 
confines, as much as poſſible, the colonies to one particular market; 0 
and the difference is very great between being excluded from one f 
particular market, when all others are open, and being confined 
to one particular market, when all others are ſhut up. The ſurplus 
produce of the colonies,' however, is the original ſource of all that 
increaſe of enjoyments and induſtry which Europe derives from the 
diſcovery and- colonization: of America z and the excluſive trade of 
the mother countries tends to render this ſource * * n. 
than it otherwiſe would be. 


Tur particular advantages which each colonizing country derives 
from the colonies which particularly belong to it, are of two diffe- 
rent kinds; firſt, thoſe common advantages which every empire 
derives from the provinces ſubject to its dominion 3 and, ſecondly, 
thoſe peculiar advantages which are ſuppoſed to reſult from pro- 
vinces of ſo very peculiar a” nature as the European e colonies of 
America. Se J. | : : | 4 . 4 
THE common advantages which every empire derives from the 
provinces ſubject to its dominion, conſiſt, firſt, in the military force 
which they furniſh for its defence; and, ſecondly, in the revenue 
which they furniſh for the ſupport. of its civil government, The 
 Romancolonies furniſhed occaſionally both the one and the other. The 
Greek colonies, ſometimes, furniſhed a military force; but ſeldom 
any. revenue. They ſeldom acknowledged. themſelves ſubject to the 
dominion of the mother city. They were generally her allies in 
war, but very ſeldom her ſubjects in peace. 3 
| was © OY | ::+ 
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1 colonies of America have never yet furniſhed yr 


22 military foree for the defence of the mother country. Their milſtary 


upon thoſe of other European nations; upon thoſe of England in 


diſtractzon of the military force of thofe countries. In this reſpect; 


force hav never yet been ſufficient for their own defener ; and z the 
different wars in which the mother countries have betn engaged, the 
defence of their colonies has generally oceafioned : a very conſiderable 


therefore, alt the European edlonies have, without exce prion, been 


a cauſe rather of W of e to thiir "reſpective mother: 


eotencies. 


Tus colonies of Speis and ane chip net 


revenue toward the defence of the mother country, or th ſup- 
port of her civil government. The taxes which Have hee lævied 


particular, have ſeldom been equal to the expence laid out upon 


them in time of peace, and never fufficient to defray that which 


they occaſioned in time of war. Such colonies, therefore, Have been 
a ſource of exPence and not of 1 revenue to their reſpective mother 


| countries. 


. of 'fhth eelbeder th" as reſpelive/ mother 


countries, conſiſt altogether in thoſe peculiar advantages which 
are ſuppoſed to reſult from provinces of ſo very peculiar à nature 


as; the European colonies of America; and the excluſive trade, 


it is. acknowledged, is the ſole ſource of all thoſe Frater ad- 
vantages. 


Id conſequence of | this excluſive trade, all that part 4 the 
ſurplus produce of the Engliſh colonies, for example, which 
conſiſts in what are called enumerated commodities, can be ſent 
to no other country but England. Other countries muſt after- 
wards buy it of her. It muſt be cheaper therefore in England 


than it can be in any other country, and muſt contribute more to 
| increaſe 


[ens WA of Aton ex yy 


Werelts the” etgbyndentd öf- Euglbad- Hitt Hol r ly ober CHF: 
ceebütry. It tuff Newile cbgtrltüte "Hors to Eibölfüge Het tit GT 
duſtry. For all tiefe pats bf Her Gi ſurplus produce wht 
England eschaügzes for thoſe eflünerätedd cömirockties Oe fru 
get a better Prive than any other ebunttirs can get for che Hike parts 
of theirs; When they & change them for the late emmedities , Thy 
manufacküres of Buglahd for etmmple, will purehaſe 4 greater 
Fuantity 6f che fugar and tobacco of her rr colonies} kran - the: 
Rke matrüfückures of other countries can purthaſe of that fugar and 
tobacco 80 fur, therefore; as thee” manufacxures of England: aud 
whoſe of other countries are both to be exchange for the fugar ar! 
tobacco of the Engliſſr colohivs, thx füperiblity bf pries give am 

encouragemnent to the former beyond: vrhat the latter can in theſe 
eircumſtanees vnjby. The excluſtve trudł of the cblomies there- 
fore, ad t diminiſhes; er; at lxaſt, kerps down below what they 
would otherwiſe riſe to, Both tlie eneymente and the induſtry: 
of che osuntries which dd not pöſſeſb ir; ſo it gives" an evident” 
advantage wo: the coauttles viich ds RO it over U cn 


v Ny 
Tis A lis didn will, as: be found: to Sealer 
what may. be called à relative than an abſolute advantage; and to 
give a ſuperiority to the country which enjoys it, rather by depref- 
fing the induſtry aud product of other countries, than by raifing: 
thoſe” of that; partieular country abbve what 255 would: eat 
riſe to in the caſe of a free trade. | 


, — Miryizint/and: Virginia; for exapls, by: mens 
of the monopoly: which England” enjoys: of: it, certainly cothes 
cheaper to England tfian it ean de to' France, to wem England 


commonly ſells: a comſiderable part of it. But had Franee, and all? 
other European. countries” been; at all tithes, allowed a fres trade 
978 to 


— 
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3 9.0 K 10 Maryland and Virginia, the tobacco of thoſe colonies might,. by 


ai time, have come cheaper than. it actually does, not, only, to. all 


thoſe, other countries, but likewiſe to, England. The. produce of 


' tobacco, in conſequence of a market ſo much more extenſive than 


any which it, has hitherto enjoyed, might, and probably would, by 
this time, have been ſo much. increaſed as to reduce the profits of a 
tobacco plantation, to their natural Jevel with choſe of a org planta- 


tion, which, it is ſuppoſed, they are till ſomewhat, above, The, 


price of tobacco might, and probably would, by this time, have 
fallen ſome what lower than it is at ane An equal quantity of 
the: commodities. either of England, or of thoſe other countries, 
might have purchaſed. in Maryland and Virginia a greater quantity 


of tobacco than it can do at preſent, and, conſequently, have been 


fold: there: for ſo much a better price. So far as that weed, there- 
fore, can, by its eheapneſs and abundance, increaſe, the enjoyments 
or augment the induſtry either of England or of any other country, 
it would, probably, in the caſe of a free trade, have produced both 
theſe effects in ſomewhat Aj Ereater. degree than it can do at preſent. 
England, indeed, would not in this caſe have had any advantage 

over other countries. She might have bought the tobacco of her 
colonies- ſomewhat cheaper, and, conſequently; have ſold: ſome of 
ker own commodities ſome what dearer than ſhe actually does: But 


ſhe could neither have bought the one cheaper nor ſold the other 


dearer than any other country might have done. She might, per- 
hape, have gained an abſolute, but ne ou, nne Wm * 9 
relative advantage. bent on u to Aa- zul hi c Mt 


Ix order, however, to obtain this relative ad vantage in the colony 
trade, in order to execute the invidious and malignant project of ex- 
duding as much as poſſible other nations from any ſhare in it, 
England, there are very probable reaſons for believing, has not only 
Aacrificed a Part of the Moles a which ſhe, as: well as 

Lo every 
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in almoſt every other branch of trade. i 1979 


Wu, by the act of navigation, England/affunicd to herſelf 
the monopoly of the colony trade, the foreign capitals which had 
before been employed in it were neceſſarily withdrawn from it. 
The Engliſh capital, which had before carrixd-on bat a part of it, 
was now to carry on the whole. The capital;,which had before 


ſupplied the colonies with: but a; part of the goods which they wanted 
from Europe, was no all tliat was employed. to, ſupply them with - 
the whole. But it could not ſupply then ith the whole; and, the 
goods with which it did ſupply them were rieceſſarily ſold very dear. 


The capital which had before bought but à part of the ſurplus 
produce of the colonies, was now all that was employed to buy the 
whole. But it could not buy the whole: at any thing near the old 
price, and, therefore, hate ver it did buy it neceſſatily bought very 
cheap. But in an employment of capital in which the merchant 


ſold very dear and bought very cheap, the profit muſt have been 


very great, and much aboyg the ordinary level of profit in other 


branches of trade. This ſuperiorizy of profit in the colony trade 
could not fail to draw from other branches of trade a part of the 
capital which had before been employed in them. But this revulſion 
of capital, as it muſt have gradually increaſed the competition of 


capitals in the colony, trade, ſo it muſt have gradually diminiſhed 
that competition in all thoſe other branches of trade; as it muſt have 
gradually lowered the profits of the one, ſo. it muſt, have gradually 
raiſed thoſe of the other, till the profits of all came to a new level, 
different l _ eee Pi: at which: the, bad 
been before . 9 ben unten To 2018720 20 Nt VEIS! 


Tris double 1 * drawing capital TY all other idle; and 


of raiſing the rate of ptofir ſomewhat higher than it otherwiſe would 
have 
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9 * bare deen in all trade v dt only produced by. this monopoly = 
== upon its felt ep bpt, hs confnne d. to, be pngquged by | 
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— thiseenbpely has been continually. drackingſcagita from 
all other trades en be: ye in that of the n OQGenem f 

uon rngabehiin 4 169590 Stow Ji ui 50. 0019: 2964: | 

| e Tuev the wealth” of Great Britain has increated)itgry! mich | 
Frace the eſtabliſhment of the act of navigation, it certainly. has not 
— in the ſame proportion as that of the calonies. But the 
foreigw trade of every country naturally increaſes in praportion to 
ity wealth; its ſurplus produce in proportion to its whole, produce; 


and Great Britain having engroſſed to bherſelf almoſt tho whole = 


of hat may be called the foreign trade of the colonies, and- her 
capital not having inereaſed in the ſame proportion as the extent of 
that trade, ſhe ebuld not carry it on without continualhy withdraws 
ing from other branches of trade ſome part of the capital which hal 
before been employed in them, as well as with holding from them 
a great deal more which would otherwiſe haye gone to them. Since 
the eſtabliſhment” of the ac of navigation; accordingly,” che colony 
trade has been continually increaſing,” while many other branches 
of foreign trade, particularly of that to oiher parts bf Europe, have 
deen continually decaying. Our manufaQures for foreign ſale, 
inſtead of being ſuited, as before the act of navigation, to the 
neighbburing market of Europe, or to the more diſtunt one of the 
countries which lie round the Meditercatican ſea, have; the greater 
part of them, been accommodated to the Aill more diftant one of the 
colonies, to the marker in which they have the monopoly, rather 
than tö that in which they have miny competitors: "The tauſes of 
decay in other branches of foreign trade, which, by Sit-Matthew 


| Neekgr: and, other writers, haye bee been . ought Jor,in, the. excels, and 
SRO! gde regen the e 155 of lab our, in the 
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increaſe of luxury, &c. may all be/ found in the over-growth of C 
the colony trade. The mercantile capital of Great Britain, though —— 
very great, yet not being infinite; and though greatly increaſed 

ſince the act of navigation, yet not being inereaſed in the ſame pro- 

portion as the colony trade, that trade could not poſſibly be carried 


on without withdrawing ſome part of that capital from other 


branches of trade, nor conſequently without ſome Wp of thoſe 
other branches. 


Be it PP be; A was a great ige country; 


her mercantile capital was very great and likely to become ſtill 
greater and greater every day, not only before the act of naviga- 
tion had eſtabliſhed the monopoly of the colony trade, but before 


that trade was very conſiderable. In the Dutch war, during the 


government of Cromwel, her navy was ſuperior to that of Hol- 
land; and in that which broke out in the beginning of the reign 
of Charles II. it was at leaſt equal, perhaps ſuperior, to the 


united navies of France and Holland. Its ſuperiority, perhaps, 


would ſcarce appear greater in the preſent times; at leaſt if the 


Dutch navy was to bear the ſame proportion to the Dutch com- 
merce now which it did then. But this great naval power could 


not, in either of thoſe wars, be owing to the act of navigation. 
During the firſt of them the plan of that act had been but juſt 


formed; and though before the breaking out of the ſecond it had 


been fully enacted by legal authority; yet no part of it could 


have had time to produce any conſiderable effect, and leaſt of all 
that part which eſtabliſned the excluſive trade to the colonies, 
Both the colonies and their trade were inconſiderable then in com- 
pariſon of what they are now. The iſland of Jamaica was an 


unwholeſome deſert, little inhabited, and leſs cultivated. New 
York and New Jerſey were in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch: the 
half of St. Chriſtopher's in that of the French. The iſland of 


Vol. II. | _ Antigua, 
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_ BOOK Antigua, the two Carolinas, Penſylvania, Georgias and Nova 
en Scotia, were not planted. Virginia, Maryland, and New Eng- 
land were planted; and though they were very thriving colonies, 
yet there was not, perhaps, at that time either in Europe or 

America a fingle perſon who foreſaw or even ſuſpected the rapid 
progreſs which they have ſince made in wealth, population and 
improvement. The iſland of Barbadoes, in ſhort, was the only 
Britiſh colony of any conſequence of which the condition- at that 
time bore any reſemblance to what it is at preſent. The trade of 


the colonies, of which England, even for ſome time after the act of 
navigation, enjoyed but a part (for the act of navigation was not 
very ſtrictly executed till ſeveral years after it was enacted), could: 
, not at that time be the cauſe of the great trade of England, nor 
of the great naval power which was ſupported by that trade. The 

trade which at that time ſupported that great naval: power was 

the trade of Europe, and of the countries which lie round the 
Mediterranean ſea. But the ſhare which Great Britain at pre- 

feat enjoys of that trade could not ſupport any ſuch great naval 

power. Had the growing trade of the colonies been. left free to. 

all nations, whatever ſhare of it might have fallen to Great, Bri- 

tain, and a very conſiderable ſhare would probably have fallen to 

her, muſt have been all an addition to this great trade of which 

ſhe was before in poſſeſſion. In conſequence of the monopoly, the 

increaſe of the colony trade has not fo much occaſioned an addition 

to the trade which Great Britain had before, as a total . im 
its direction. 4 mY 222 b 


SECONDLY, this monopoly has neceſſarily ih to keep 

up the rate of profit in all the different branches of Britiſſr trade 
higher than it naturally. would- have been, had- all nate been 
allowed a free trade to the Britiſh c colonies. mY 
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THE monopdly of the eolony wodiy as it neceſſarily drew towards C g ah 
that trade a greater proportion of the capital of Great Britain than . * 


what would have gone to it ef its own accord; fo by the expulſion 
of all foreign capitals it neceſſarily reduced the whole quantity of 
capital employed in that trade below what. it naturally would have 


been in the caſe of a free trade. But, by leſſening the competition 


of capitals in that branch of trade, it neceſſarily raiſed the rate of 
profit in that branch, By leſſening too the competition of Bri- 
tiſn capitals in all other branches of trade, it neceſſarily raiſed the 
rate of Britiſh profit in all thoſe other branches. Whatever may 
have been, at any particular period, ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
act of navigation, the ſtate or extent of the mercantile capital of 
Great Britain, the monopoly of the colony trade muſt, during the 
continuance of that ſtate, have raiſed the ordinary rate of Britiſh 
profit higher than it otherwiſe would have been both in that and in 
all the other branches of Britiſh trade. If, ſince the eftabliſhment of 
the act of navigation, the ordinary rate of Britiſh profit has fallen 
conſiderably, as it certainly has, it muſt have fallen ſtill lower, had 
not the monopoly eſtabliſhed by that act contributed to keep it up. 


Bur whatever raiſes in any country the ordinary rate of profit 
higher than it otherwiſe would be, neceſſarily ſubjects that country 
both to an abſolute and to a relative diſadvantage i in every branch of 
trade of which ſhe has not the monopoly. 


Ir ſubjects her to an abſolute dladvsamge: beguts in ſuch 
branches of trade her merchants' cannot get this greater profit, 
without ſelling dearer than they otherwiſe would do both the goods 
-of foreign countries which they import into their own, and the 


goods of their own country which they export to foreign. coun- 


tries. Their own country muſt both buy dearer and ſell dearer; 
muſt both buy leſs and ſell leſs; muſt both enjoy leſs and produce 
leſs than ſhe otherwiſe would do. 
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B 9 K K Ir ſubjects her to a relative diſadvantage; becauſe in ſuch 
A. branches of trade it ſets other countries which are not ſubject to 
the fame abſolute diſadvantage either more above her or leſs' below 
her than they otherwiſe would be. It enables them both to enjoy 
more and to produce more in proportion to what ſhe enjoys and 
| produces. It renders their ſuperiority greater or their inferiority leſs 
= . than it otherwiſe would be. By raiſing the price of her produce 
| above what it otherwiſe would be, it enables the merchants of other 
countries to underſell her in foreign markets, and thereby to juftle 
Her out of almoſt all thoſe branches of _— of which ſhe has not 

| the monopoly. | 


' Ovr merchants hunts compliin of the kiph wages of Britiſh 
labour as the cauſe of their mauufactures being underſold in fo- 
reign markets ; but they are filent about the high profits of ſtock. 
They complain of the extravagant gain of other people; but they 
fay nothing of their own. The high profits of Britiſh ſtock, 
however, may contribute towards raiſing the price of Britiſh manu- 
factures in many caſes as much, and in ſome perhaps more, than the 
high wages of Britiſh labour. 


IT is in this manner that the capital of Great Britain, one may 
juſtly ſay, has partly been drawn and partly been driven from the 
greater part of the different branches of trade of which ſhe has not 
the monopoly; from the trade of Europe in particular, and from 

that of the countries which lie round the Mediterranean ſea. 


| IT has partly been drawn from thoſe branches of trade; by the 
attraction of ſuperior profit in the colony trade in conſequence 
of the continual increaſe of that trade, and of the continual in- 
ſufficiency of the capital which had carried it on one year to carry 
it on the nexkt. | 


. 
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Ir has partly been driven from-them; by the advantage which C HA f. 
the high rate of profit, eſtabliſhed in Great Britain, gives to other 


countries, in all the different branches of trade of which Great , 
git has not the monopoly. 


As ** monopoly of the e trade has drawn from thoſe 
other branches a part of the Britiſh capital which would other- 
wiſe have been employed in them, ſo it has forced into them 
many foreign, capitals which would never have gone to them, had 
they not been expelled. from the colony trade. In thoſe other 
branches of trade it has diminiſhed the competition of Britiſh capitals, 
and thereby raiſed the rate of Britiſh profit higher than it otherwiſe 
would have been. On the contrary, it has increaſed the compe- 
tition of foreign capitals, and thereby ſunk the rate of foreign profit 
lower than it otherwiſe would have been. Both in the one way Rn. 
and in the other it muſt evidently have ſubjected Great Britain to 
a relative Giladranthge'1 in all thoſe other branches of trade, 


Tae colony trade, however, it may perhaps be Laid, is more 
advantageous to Great Britain than any other; and the monopo- 
ly, by forcing into that trade a greater proportion of the capital 
of Great Britain than what would otherwiſe have gone to it, has 


turned that capital into an employment more advantageous to the 
country than any other which it could have found. 


Tux: abr advantageous employment of any capital to the- 
country to which it belongs, is that which maintains there the: 
greateſt quantity of productive labour, and increaſes the moſt 
the annual produce of the land and labour of that coun- 
try, But the quantity of productive labour which any capital: 
employed in the foreign trade of conſumption. can main- 
tain, is exactly in proportion, it has been ſhewn in the ſecond: 
book, to- the frequency of its returns. A capital of a thouſand: 


pounds, 


— 
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B pounds, for example, employed in a foreign, trade of conſump. 
en tion of which the returns are made regularly once in the year, 
can keep in conſtant employment, in the country to which it 
belongs, a quantity of productive labour equal to what a thou- 
ſand pounds can maintain there for a year. If the returns are 
made twice or thrice i in the year, it can keep in conftant employ- 
ment a quantity of productive labour equal to what two or three 
thouſand pounds can maintain there for a year. A foreign trade 
of conſumption carried on with a neighbouring, is, upon this 
account, in general, more advantageous than one carried on 
with 'a diſtant country; and for the fame reaſon a direct foreign 
trade of conſumption, as it has likewiſe been ſhewn in the 
ſecond book, is in Sener more advantageous * A round- 


about one. 


| Bur the As of the colony trade, ſo far as it has operated 
upon the employment of the capital of Great Britain, has in all 
caſes forced ſome part of it from a foreign trade of conſumption 
carried on with a neighbouring, to one carried on with a more 
diſtant country, and in many caſes from a Gre foreign trade of 
conſumption to a round-about one. ES 
Fr xs r, the monopoly of the colony trade has in all caſes forced 
ſome part of the capital of Great Britain from a foreign trade of 
conſumption carried on with a neighbouring, to one e carried on with 
a more diſtant country. 


Ir has, in all caſes, forced ſome part of that capital from the 
trade with Europe, and with the countries which lie round the 
Mediterranean ſea, to that with the more diſtant regions of Ame- 
rica and the Weſt Indies, from which the returns are neceſſarily 
leſs frequent, not only on account of the greater diſtance, but on 

account 
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account of the peculiar circumſtances of thoſe countries. New 
colonies, it has already been obſerved, are always underflocked. 
Their capital is always much leſs than what they could employ 


with great profit and advantage in the improvement and eultiva- 
tion of their land. They have a conſtant demand, therefore, for 


more capital than they have of their own; and, in order to ſup- 


ply the deficiency of their own, they endeavour to borrow as much 
as they can of the mother country, to whom they are, therefore, 
always in debt. The moſt common way in which the coloniſts 
contract this debt, is not by borrowing upon bond of the rich 
people of the mother country, though they fometimes do this too, 
but by running as much in arrear to their correſpondents, who ſup- 
ply them with goods from Europe, as thoſe correſpondents will al- 
low them. Their annual returns frequently do not amount to more 
than a third, and ſometimes not to ſo great a proportion of what 
they owe. The whole capital, therefore, which their correſpondents 
advance to them is ſeldom: returned to Britain in leſs. than three, 
and ſometimes not in leſs than four or five years. But a Britiſh. 
capital of a thouſand pounds, for example, which is returned to- 
Great Britain only once in five: years, can keep in conſtant employ- 
ment only one- fifth part of the Britiſh» induſtry. which it could 
maintain if the whole was returned once in the year; and, inſtead; 
of the quantity of induſtry which a thouſand pounds could: main 


tain for a year, can keep in conſtant employment the quantity only: 


which two hundred pounds can maintain for a year. The planter,. 
no doubt, by the high price which he pays for the gonds from Eu- 
rope, by the intereſt upon the bills which he grants at diſtant dates, 
and by the commiſſion upon the renewal of thoſe which he grants 
at near dates, makes up, and probably more than makes up, all 
the loſs which his correſpondent! can ſuſtain by this delay. But, 
though he may make up the loſs of his correſpondent, he cannot 
make up that of Great Britain. In a trade of which the returns: 

2 ate: 
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BOOK are very diſtant, the. profit of the merchant. may be as . or 
— greater than in one in which they are very frequent and near; but 
the advantage of the country in which, he reſides, the quantity of 
productive labour conſtantly maintained there, the; annual produce 
of the land and labour muſt always be much leſs, - That! the returns 
of the trade to America, and ſtill more thoſe of that. to the Weſt 
Indies, are, in general, not only more diſtant, but more irregular, 
and more uncertain 100, than thoſe of the trade to any part of 
Europe, or even of the countries which lie round the Mediterranean 
ſea, will readily be allowed, I imagine, by every tee who has any 
experience, of tale üer branches of trade. 

src CONDL v, the molly of the ben made wa in many caſes, 
forced ſome part of the capital of Great Britain from a gires fo- 
reign trade of conſumption, intq a round-about one. 

AMONG: the enumerated commodities. which can be ſent. to no 
other market but Great Britain, there are ſeveral of which the 
quantity exceeds. very much the conſumption of Great Britain, and 
of which a part, therefore, muſt be exported to other countries. 
But this cannot be done without forcing ſome: part of the capital 
of Great Britain into a round- about foreign trade of conſumption. 

Maryland and Virginia, for example, ſend annually to Great Bri- 
tain upwards of ninety-ſix thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, and the 
conſumption: of Great Britain is ſaid not to exceed fourteen” thou- 
ſand. Upwards of eighty-two thouſand hogſheads, therefore, muſt 
be exported to other countries, to France, to Holland, and to the 
countries which lie round the Baltick and Mediterranean ſeas. 

But, that part of the capital of Great Britain which brings thoſe 
eighty-two thouſand hogſheads to Great Britain, which re-exports 
them from thence to thoſe other countries, and which brings back 


from thoſe other countries to Great Britain either goods or money 
in 
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in return, is employed in a _round-gboyt: foreign trade of conſump- © T4 P. : 
tion; and is neceſſarily. forced into this employment in order to- 
diſpoſe of this great ſurplus. If we would compute in how many 
years the whole of this capital is likely to come back to Great Bri- 
tain, we muſt add to the diſtance of the American returns that of 
the returns from thoſe other countries. If, in the direct foreign 
trade of conſumption which we carry on with America, the whole 
capital employed frequently does not come back in leſs than three 
or four years; the whole capital employed in this round-about one 
is not likely to come back an leſs than four or five. If the one can 
keep in conſtant emplogiment but a third or à fourth part of the | 
domeftick induſtry which could be maintained by a capital returned 1 9 1 
once in the year, the other can keep in conſtant employment but a | 
fourth or a fifth part of that induſtry. At ſome of the out- ports a 
credit is commonly given to thoſe foreign correſpondents to whom 
they export their tobacco. - At dhe port of London, indeed, it is 
commonly ſold for ready money. The rule is, Weigh and pay. At 
the port of London, therefore, the final returns of the whole round- 
about trade are more diſtant than the returns from America by the 
time only which the goods may lie unſold in the warchouſe; where, 
however, they may ſometimes lie long enough. But, had not the 
colonies been confined to the market of Great Britain for the ſale af 
their tobacco, very little more of it would probably have come to us 
than What was neceſſary for the home conſumption. The goods 
which Great Britain purehaſes at preſent for cher awn conſumption 
with the great ſurplus of tobacco which ſhe exports to other caun- 
tries; ſhe would, in this gaſe, probably have purchaſed with the 
immegiate produce of her own induſtry, or with ſome part of her 
own manufactures. That produce, thaſe manufactures, iuſtead of 
being almoſt entirely ſuited to one great market, as at preſent, 
would probably have been fitted to a great number of ſmaller mar- 
kets. Inſtead of one great round · about foreign trade of conſump- 
Vol. II. 85 E e IR tion, 
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- .Þ 9 K tion, Great Britain would probably have carrie on a great num» 


— der of ſmall direct foreign trades of the ſame kind.” On account of 
the frequency of the returns, a part, and, probably, but a ſmall part; 
perhaps not above a third or a fourth, of the eapital which at preſent 
carries on this great round- about trade, might have been ſufficient 
do carry on all thoſe ſmall direct ones, might have kept in conſtant 
employment an equal quantity of Britiſh induſtry, and have equally 
ſupported the annual produce of the land and labour of Great Britain. 
All the purpoſes of this trade being, in this manner, anſwered by. a 
much ſmaller capital, there would have been a large ſpare capital to 
apply to other purpoſes; to improve the lands, to: increaſe the ma- 
nufactures, and to extend the commerce of Great Britain; to come 
into competition at leaſt with the other Britiſh: capitals employed in 
all thoſe different ways, to reduce the rate of profit in them all, and 
thereby to give to Great Britain, in all of them, a — over 
other countries. gill der than 1 ſhe at . Wms. 


Tur ee of the me Seas le too has forced ſomes n of de 
capital of Great Britain from all foreign trade of conſumption to a 
carrying trade; and, eonſequently, from ſupporting; more or leſs the 
induſtry of Great Britain, to be employed altogether in ſupporting 
partly that of the colonies, and partly that of ſome other countries. 
Fux goods, for example; which are annually purchaſed with the 
great ſurplus. of eighty-two thouſand: hogſheads of tobacto'annu- 
ally re-exported from Great Britain, are not all conſumed in Great 
Britain. Part of them, linen from Germany and Holland, for 
example, is returned to- the colonies for their particular conſump- 

tion. But, that part of the capital of Great Britain which buys 
the tobacco with which this linen is afterwards bought; is neceſ- 
farily withdrawn from ſupporting the induſtry of Great Britain, 
to be employed altogether in ſupporting, partly that of the colo- 


— - —— . 


nies, .and-partly 0 of the particular countries who. pay for _ 
tobacco. ith. the nnn of wg own: nnn 5111 
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it a much greater proportion of the capital of Great Britain than 


what would naturally have gone to it,” ſeems to have broken alto- 
gether that natural balance which would otherwiſe have taken place 
among all the: different branches of Britiſh induſtry. The induſ- 
try of Great Britain, inſtead of being accommodated to a great 
number of ſmall markets, has been principally ſuited to one great 
market. Her commerce, inſtead of running in a great number of 
ſmall channels, has been taught to run principally in one great 
channel. But the whole ſyſtem of her induſtry and commerce has 


thereby been rendered leſs ſecure; the whole ſtate of her body 


politick | leſs healthful than it other wiſe would have been. In, her 
preſent condition, Great Britain reſembles one of thoſe unwhol- 
ſome bodies in which ſome of the vital parts are overgrown, 
and which, upon that ' account, are liable to many dangerous diſ- 
orders ſcarce incident to thoſe in which all the parts are more pro- 
perly proportioned. A ſmall ſtop in that great blood veſſel, which 
has been artificially ſwelled beyond its natural dimenſions, and 


through which an unnatural proportion of the induſtry and com- | 
merce of the country has been forced. to circulate, is very likely to 


bring on the moſt dangerous diſorders, upon the whole body poli- 
ticx. The expectation of a rupture with the colonies, accordingly, 
has ſtruck the people of Great Britain with more terror than they 
ever felt for a Spaniſh. armada or a French invaſion. It was this 
terror, whether well or ill grounded, which rendered the repeal of the 
ſtamp act, among the merchants at leaſt, a popular meaſure. In the 


total excluſion from the colony market, was it to laſt only for a few | 


years, the greater part of our merchants uſed to fancy that they 
foreſaw an entire ſtop to their trade; the greater part of our maſter 
„ manu- 
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B Gon K manufakturers, the entire ruin 6f theif buſineſs; and the greater 
— part of our workmen an end of their employment. A rupture with | 
any of our neighbours upon the continent, though likely too to 
oecaſion ſome op or interruption in the employments of ſome of 
all theſe different otdets of people, is forefeen, however; without 
any ſuch general emotion. The blood, of which the circulation is 
ſtopt in lome of the ſmaller veſſels,” eaſily diſgorges itſelf into the 
grehter, withottt beœcafioning any daugetoùs diſorder; but, when it 
rs ſtopt in any of the greater veſſels, convulſions, apoplexy, or 
death, ate the immediate and una voidable conſequences. If but 
one of thoſt overgrown: manufkuctures, which by meant either of 
bounties, or of the monopoly of the home and colony markets, 
hade been artificially taifed up to an ünnatural height, finds ſome 
ſtall ſtop or interroption in its employment, it frequently coca» 
fens à matiny and diſorder alafung to government, and embar- 
raſſiuig even to the deliberatibns of the legiſlaturo. How great, there - 
fore, would be che diſorder and confuſion, at was thought, which muſt 
neceſſarily be oceuſioned by a ſudden and emire ſtop in the employ- 
ment of 0 3 a eee our IgE m— * 


1 bo . 34 9 4 1 " 3 


: gout tubderate atrd added of iba "ey which patron to 
Great Britain the exclufive trade to the edlonies, till it is rendered 
in a great meaſure free, ſeems to be the only expedient which can, in 
all future times, deliver her from this danger, which can enable her 
or even force her to withdraw Jome part of her capital from this over- 
grown employment, and to turn it, though with leſs profit, towards 
other employments; and which, by gradually diminiſhing one branch 
of her induſtry and gradually increaſing all the reſt, can by degrees 
reſtore all the different branches of it to that natural, healthful, and 
proper proportion which perfect Hberty neceſſarily eſtabliſhes, and 
which perfect liberty can alone preſerve. To open the colony trade 


all at once to all nations, might not only occaſion ſome tranſitory 
incon- 


* 
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inconveniency, but a great permanent loſs to the greater part of C 900 A P, 
thoſe whoſe induſtry or capital is at preſent engaged in it, The 


ſudden loſs of the employment even of the ſhips which import 


the eighty-two thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, which are over and 


above the conſumptian of Great Britain, might alone be felt very 
ſenſibly. Buch are the unfortunate effects of all the regulations of the 
mercantile fyſtem | They not only introduce very dangerous diforders 
into the ſtate of the body politick, but diforders which it is often 
difficult to remedy, without occafioning for a time, at leaſt, ſtill 
greater diſorders. In what manner, therefore, the colony trade 


ought gradually to be opened; what are the reſtraints which ought | | 


firſt, and what are thoſe which ought laſt to be taken away; or in 
what manner the natural ſyſtem of perfect liberty and juſtice ought 


gradually to be reſtored, we muſt leave to the wiſdom of future 
err. on legiſlators to determine. 


Fry different events, akon and unthought of; have very 
fortunately concurred to hinder Great Britain from feeling, ſo 


ſenſibly as it was generally expected ſhe would, the total excluſion | 


which has now taken place for more than a year (from the firſt 
of December, 1774) from a very important branch of the colony 
trade, that of the twelve aſſociated provinces of North America. 
Firſt, thoſe colonies in preparing themſelves for their non- importa- 


tion agreement, drained Great Britain completely of all the com- 


modities which were fit for their market : ſecondly, the extraordi- 
nary demand of the Spaniſh Flota has, this year, drained Germany 
and the North of many commodities, linen in particular, which 


uſed to come into competition, even in the Britiſh market, with 


the manufactures of Great Britain: thirdly, the peace between Ruſ- 
ha and Turkey has occaſioned an extraordinary demand from the 
Turkey market, which, during the diſtreſs of the country, and 


very 


While a Ruſſian fleet was cruizing in the Archipelago, had been 
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very poorly ſupplied : fourthly, the demand of the norch of Eu- 


rope for the manufactures of Great Britain, has been increaſing 


from thence to the increaſing demand of the North. Theſe events 


from year to year for ſome time paſt: and, fifthly, the late parti- 


tion and conſequential pacification of Poland, by opening the market 


of that great country, have this year added an extraordinary demand 


are all, except the fourth, in their nature tranſitory and accidental, 
and the excluſion from ſo important a branch of the colony trade, if 
unfortunately it ſhould. continue much longer, may till occaſion 
ſome degree of di This diſtreſs, however, as it will come on 
gradually, will be felt much leſs ſeverely than if it bad come on all 
at once; and, in the mean time, the induſtry and capital of the 
country may find a new employment and direction, ſo as to prevent 
this diſtreſs from ever ning to any conſiderable er 


THE monopoly of the colony trade, hargfors ſo for as it has 


"turned towards .that trade a greater. proportion of the capital of 


Great Britain than what would otherwiſe have gone to it, has in 
all caſes turned it, from a foreign trade of conſumption with a neigh- 


bouring, into one with a more diſtant country; in many caſes, from 


a direct foreign trade of conſumption, into a round about one; 
and in ſome caſes, from all foreign trade of conſumption, into a 
carrying trade. It has in all caſes, therefore, turned it, from a 
direction in which it would have maintained a greater quantity of 
productive labour, into one, in which it can maintain a much 
ſmaller quantity. By ſuiting, beſides, to one particular market 
only, ſo great a part of the induſtry and commerce of Great Britain, 
it has rendered the whole ſtate of that induſtry and commerce more 
precarious and leſs ſecure, than if their produce had been accom- 
modated to a greater variety of markets. 


We muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between the effects of the ly 
trade and thoſe of the monopoly of that trade. The former are always 
| | : i „ 
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and rieceſſarily beneficial ; the latter always and neceſſarily hurtful. C * 

But the former are ſo beneficial, that the colony trade, though ſubject 6 

to a monopoly, and notwithſtanding the hurtful effects of that 
monopoly, is ſtill upon the whole beneficial, and greatly beneficial; 

though a good deal leſs ſo than it otherwiſe would be. 


TEx effect of the colony trade in its natural and free ſtate, is to 
open. a great, though diſtant market for ſuch parts of the produce 
of Britiſh induſtry as may exceed the demand of the markets nearer 
home, of thoſe of Europe and of the countries which lie round the 
Mediterranean ſea, In its natural and free ſtate, the colony trade, 
without drawing, from thoſe markets any part of the produce which 
had ever been ſent to them, encourages Great Britain to inereaſe 
the ſurplus continually, by continually preſenting new equivalents to 
be exchanged for it. In its natural and free tate, the colony trade- 
tends to increaſe the quantity of productive labour in Great Britain, 
but without altering in any reſpe& the direction of that which had 
been employed there before. In the natural and free ſtate of the 
colony trade, the competition of all. other. nations would hinder the 
rate of profit from riſing above the common. level. either in the new 
market, or in the new employment. The new market, without 
drawing any thing from the old one, would create, if one may ſay 
ſo, a new produce for its own. ſupply; and that new produce would 
conſtitute a new capital for carrying on the new employment: 
which in the ſame manner would draw nothing from the old one. 


THE monopoly of the colony trade; on the contrary, by excluding 
the competition of other nations, and thereby raiſing the rate of 
profit both in the new market and in the new employment, draws 
produce from the old market and: capital from the old employment. 
To augment: our ſhare of the colony trade beyond what it other- 
wiſe would be, is the avowed. purpoſe of the monopoly. If our 

5 ſhare: 
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B 1 K ſhare of that trade were to be no greater with, than it would have 
- been without the monopoly, there could have been no reaſon for 
eſtabliſhing the monopoly. But whatever forces into a branch of 
trade of which the returns are flower and more diſtant than thoſe 
of the greater part of other trades, a greater proportion of the 
capital of any country, than what of its own accord would go to 
that branch, neceſſarily renders the whole quantity of productive 
labour annually maintained there; the whole annual produce of the 
land and labour of that country, lefs than they otherwife would be. 
It keeps down the revenue of the inhabitants of that country, below 
- . What it would naturally riſe to, and thereby diminiſhes their power 
of accumulation. It not only hinders, at all times, their capital 
from maintaining fo great a quantity of productive labour as it 
would otherwiſe maintain, but it hinders it from increafing fo falt 
as it would otherwiſe increaſe, and conſequently from ENS a - 
All greater quantity of productive labour. | 


Tur natural good effects of the colony trade, however, more 
than counterbalance to Great Britain the bad effects of the mond- 
poly, ſo that, monopoly and all together, that trade, even as it is 
carried on at preſent, is not only advantageous, but greatly advan- 
tageous. The new market and new employment which are opened 
by the colony trade, are of much greater extent than chat portion 
of the old market and of the old employment which is loſt by the 
monopoly. The new produce and the new capital which has been 
created, if one may ſay ſo, by the colony trade, maintain in Great 
Britain a greater quantity of productive labour, than what can have 
been thrown out of employment by the revulſion of capital from 

bother trades of which the returns are more frequent. If the 
colony trade, however, even as it is carried on at preſent is advan- 
tageous to Great Britain, it is not by means of the menge but 

in _ of the monopoly. 1 
T | * Ir 
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Euro 01128 that, che eglony trade opens a NEW, market. Agriculture 


is the ear of all new. .calanies; a byſigeſs Which, zhe 
cheapnek of land renders. more adyantageous than any qther. They 
abounds here fp the; rags, produce of land, and inſtead of im- 


to export., Au new colonies, agriculture. either draws, bands from 


all other employments, ., or keeps them from going to any other em- 
ployment. There are few hands to ſpare for the neceſſary, and none 


for the ornamental manufactures. The greater part of the manu- 
faQtures of both kinds, they find it cheaper to purchaſe, of other 
countries than to make for themſelves. It is chiefly, by- encouraging 
: the manufactures of Europe, that the colony trade indirectly en- 
courages its agriculture. The manufacturers of Europe, to whom 


that trade gives employment conſtitute a new market for the produce 


of the land ; and the moſt advantageous of all markets ; : the, home 
ae, for he corn and cattle, for the bread and butchers-meat of 
a1? 3 * 1 greatly extended by means of the trade to America. 


Bur that the ibnopoly of the trade of populous and thriving 

' colonies is not alone ſofficient to eſtabliſh, or even to maintain ma- 

nufactures in any country, the exumples of Spain and Portugal ſuf- 

ficiently demonſtrate. Spain and Portugal were manufacturing coun- 

tries before they had any conſiderable colonies. Sincs they had the 
richeſt and moſt fertile in * word 1 have doth ceaſe to be ſo. 


4 þ 


IN Spain and Poctagal, — bad effects of the 3 3 

- by other eauſes, have, perhaps, nearly overbalanced the natural good 
effects of the colony trade. Theſe ocauſes ſeem to be, other mono- 
palies of different kinds; the degradation of the value of gold and 
ſilver below what it is in moſt other countries.; the excluſion 
from foreign markets by improper taxes upon exportation, and the 
Von, I. a et o: boy oo RE d Io $3145 marrowng 


BOOK narrowing of the home market, by ſtill more improper tungs upon 
— the tranſportation of goods from one part of the country to another; 


| e to every ſort of mich 
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but above all, that irregular and partial adminiſtration of juſtice, 
*which often protects the rich and powerful debtor from the purſuit 


of his injured creditor, and which makes the induftrious part of the 
nation afraid to prepare goods for the conſumption of thoſe haughty 
and great men, to whom they dare not refuſe to ſell upon credit, 
and from whom they are altogether u uncertain of re- payment. 5p 


"In England, on the contrary, the natural good effects of che co- 


lony trade, aſſiſted by other cauſes, have in a great meaſure con- 
quered the bad effects of the monopoly. Theſe cauſes ſeem to be, 
we general liberty of trade, which, notwithſtanding ſome reſtraints; 
18 at leaſt equal, perhaps ſuperior, to what it is in any other coun- 
try; the liberty of exporting, duty free, almoſt all ſorts of goods 
which are the produce of domeſtick induſtry, to almoſt any foreign 


country; ; and what, perhaps, is of ſtill greater importance, the un- 


| bounded liberty of tranſporting them from any one part of our own 
_ country to any other, without being obliged to give any account to 
any publick office, without being | liable to queſtion or examination 
of any kind; but above all, that equal and impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice. which "renders the rights of the meaneſt Britiſh ſubject 
reſpectable to the greateſt, and which, by ſecuring to every man the 


fruits of his own induſtry, gives the greateſt and moſt effeRual en- 


Y 
—— , 


Ir the eee of Great Brita, 5 3 n hin ad- 
vanced, as they certainly have, by the colony trade, it has. not 


| been by means of the monopoly of that trade, but in ſpite of 
the monopoly. The: effect of the monopoly has been, not to 


augment the quantity, but to alter the quality and ſhape: of a part 
of the manufactures of Great Britain, and to accommodate to a 
| 4 market, 


market, from Which the returns are flow and diſtant, what would CH . 
otherwiſe have been accommodated to one from which the return... 
are frequent and near. Its effect has conſequently been to turn a | 
part of the capital of Great Britain from an employment in 
which it would have maintained a greater quantity of manufac- 
turing induſtry, to one in which it maintains a much ſmaller, and 
thereby to diminiſh, inſtead of increaſing, the whole quantity of 
78 manufacturing induſtry maintained in Great Britain. | 


Tun ins of the 3 therefore; like all the 
other mean and malignant expedients of the mercantile ſyſtem, 
depreſſes the induſtry of all other countries, but | chiefly that of 
the colonies, without in the [leaſt increaſing, but on the con- 
trary ee . of the country in whoſe favour it is. eſta- 
bliſhed. Hen 

Taz monopoly hinders the capital of that country, whatever 
may at any particular time be the extent of that capital, from 
maintaining fo great a quantity of productive labour as it would 
otherwiſe maintain, and from affording ſo great a revenue to the 
induſtrious inhabitants as it would otherwiſe afford. But as capital 
can be increaſed only by ſavings from revenue, the monopoly, by 
hindering it from affording ſo great a revenue as it would otherwiſe 
afford, neceſſarily hinders it from increaſing ſo faſt as it would other- 
wiſe increaſe, and conſequently from maintaining a ſtill greater 
quantity of productive labour, and affording a ſtill greater revenue 
to the induſtrious inhabitants of that country. One great original 
ſource ol revenue, therefore, the wages of labour, the monopoly 
muſt ily have rendered at all times leſs abundant than it 
| en would * been. 
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- By raifing/ che rate of mefeantlle profit, the monopoly diſcou- 
rages the improvement of land. The profit of improvement de- 


pends upon the difference: between what the land actually produces, 
and what, by the application of a certain capital, it can be made 


to produce. If this” difference: affords a greater profit than what 
can be drawn from an equal” capital in any mercantile employ- 


ment, the improvement of land will draw capital from all mer- 


cantile employ ments. If the profit is leſs, mercantile employments 
will draw capital from the improvement of land. Whatever there- 


fore raiſes the rate of mercantile profit, either leſſens the ſupe- 


rioriti or increaſes the inferiority of the profit of improvement ; 


and in the one (caſe hinders capital from going to improvement, 


and in the other draws capital from it. But by diſcouraging improve- 
ment, the monopoly neceſſarily retards the natural inereaſe of ano- 
ther great original ſource of revenue, the rent of land. By raiſing 
the rate of profit too the monopoly neceſſarily keeps up the market 
rate of intereſt higher than it otherwiſe would be. But the price of 
land in proportion to the rent which it affords, the number of years 
purchaſe which is commonly paid for it, neceſſarily falls as the rate 
of intereſt riſes, and riſes as the rate of intereſt falls. The mono- 
poly, therefore, hurts the intereſt, of the landlord two different ways, 
by retarding the natural increaſe, firſt, of his rent, and ſecondly, of 


the price which he would ous for his land i in n to the rent 
which it ande | 


. & 4 


Tus "monopoly. indeed, miles the rate age pa, prof 


as it  obiruQs the natural 1 of page ogy t. tends . to 
diminiſh, . than to increaſe the ſum total of the revenue; whigh. the 
inhabitants of the country derive from the profits of ſtock 44118 
ſmall profit upon a great capital generally affording a greater 


revenue than a great -profit upon; a ſmall one. The monopoly 
| 2 railes 
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raiſes the rate of profit, but nn nn ſing © Ts P. 
II. 
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* ne original FORE of revenue, the wages of labour, the rent 
of land, and the profits of ſtock, the monopaly renders much lefs 
abundant than they otherwiſe would be. To promote the little in- 

tereſt of one little order of men in one country, it hurts the intereſt 
of all other orders of men in that a at bas of all men in on 
GY countries. 4. HIT 1 


$ 4 3 000 4 7 | 11115 


Ir is foley FR —_ the LGB ris of pott t that the 1 
poly either bas proved or could prove attyantageous* to atly one ; pats 
ticular order of men. But befides all the bad effects to the country 
in general which have already been mentioned as necefſarily reſult- 
ing from a high rate of profit; ; there is one more fatal, perhaps, 

than all theſe put together, but which, "rf we may judge from ex- 
perience, is infeparably connekted Pick it The high rate of profit 
ſeems every where to deftroy that parfimony which i in other | cir- 
cumſtances is natural to the character of the merchant. When pro- 
fits are high, that ſober virtue ſeems. to de ſup perflugui, and ex- 


nnn 


example. has 715 much. greater influence upon the manners of the „ 
whole induſtrious part of it chan that of any other order of men. 

If his employer; 1s arterithve 'and parſimonious, the Workman is very 

likely to be 10 tos; but if the maſter is diſſolute and diſorderly, 

the ſervant Who Amper his work according to the pattern which his 

maſter prtferibes to Him, will fhape his life too according to the 

example Which he ſets him. Accumulatior is thus prevented in the 

hands of all Thoſe who #re naturally the moſt difpofed to actumu- 

late; and the funds deſtined for the maifitkttanbe df productive Ia 
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B 9 W K bour receive no augmentation from the revenue of thoſe who ought 
. naturally to augment them the moſt. The capital of the country, 
inſtead of increaſing, gradually dwindles away, and the quantity of 
productive labour maintained in it grows every day leſs and leſs. 
Have the exorbitant profits of the merchants of Cadiz and Liſbon 
augmented the capital of Spain and Portugal? Have they alleviated | 
the poverty, have they promoted the,, induſtry, of | thoſe two beg- 
garly countries? Such has been the tone of mercantile expence in 
thoſe two... trading cities, that thoſe exorbitant profits, far from 
augmenting the general capital of the country, ſeem ſcarce to 
have been ſufficient to keep up the capitals, upon which they were 
made, Foreign capitals are every day intruding themſelves, if I 
may ſay ſo, more and more into the trade of Cadiz and Liſbon. 
It is to expel thoſe foreign capitals from a trade which their own 
grows every day more and more inſufficient for carrying on, that 
| the Spaniards | and Portugueze endeavour every day to ſtraiten 
more and more the galling bands of their abſurd monopoly. 
Compare the mercantile manners of Cadiz and Liſbon with thoſe 
of Amſterdam, and you will be ſenſible how differently the con- 
duct and character of merchants are affected by the high and by 
; the low profits | of ſtock. The merchants of London, indeed, have 
not yet generally become ſuch magnificent lords as thoſe of Cadiz 
and. Liſbon ; but neither are they in general ſuch attentive and 
parſimonious burghers as thoſe of Amſterdam. They are ſup- 
poſed, however, many of them, to be a good deal richer than 
the greater part of the former, and not quite ſo rich as many of 
the latter, But the rate of their profit i is commonly much lower 
than that of the former, and a good deal higher than that of the 
latter. Light come light go, ſays the proverb ; and the ordinary 
tone of expence ſeems every where to be regulated, not ſo much 
according to the real ability of ſpending, as to the ſuppoſed facility 
of getting money to ſpend. 1 | 


Ir 
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Ir is chus that the fingle advantage which the monopoly pro- © HA P. 


cures to a ſingle order of men is in 1 en wo hurtful/« to —— 
the general innen of the coupthy? ul. Is Ante 


To found. a great empire for the ry 1 of allen og up Aa 
people of cuſtomers, may, at firſt fight appear a Project fit only 
for a nation of ſbopkeepers, _ It i is, however, a project altogeth 
unfit for a nation of ſhopkeepers but extremely fit for a nation whe 
government is influenced by ſhopkeepers. Such ſtateſmen, and ſuch 
ſtateſmen only, are capable of fancying that they will find ſome ad- 
vantage in employing the blood and treaſure of their fellow - citizens, 
to found and to maintain ſuch an empire. Say to a ſhopkeeyer, Buy 
me a good eſtate,. and I hall always buy my cloaths at your, ſhop, 
even though I ſhould pay ſomewhat dearer than what I can. have 
them for at other ſhops ; and you will not find him very forward' 


to embrace your. propoſal. ., But ſhould any other. perſon. buy; you 


ſuch an eſtate, the ſhopkeeper would be much obliged to your bene- 
factor if he would enjoin you to buy all your eloaths at his ſhop. 


England purchaſed for ſome of her ſubjects, who found; them- 
ſelves. uneaſy at home, a great eſtate in a, diſtant country... The 
price, Hes na very. re and ĩaſtead of thirty ps parebaſe, 


little n more de the e of the different erbt mhich-made: 
the firſt. diſcovery, reconaoitred - the coaſt, and took a- fictitious 
poſſeſſion of the country. The land was goed and of great ex- 
dent, and the cultivators having plenty of god ground to work 
upon, and being for ſome time at liberty to ſell their produce 
where they pleaſed, became in the courſe: of little more than 
thirty or forty years (between 1620 and. 1660) fo. numerous 
and thriving a people, that the ſhopkeepers and other. traders 
of England wiſhed to ſecure to themſelves the monopoly of their 
euſtom. Without pretending, therefore, that. they. had paid any 
part, either of the original purchaſe money, or of the ſubſequent 


e 


e. 


2 If 


— cultixstors of America. 


kae nene they hüte this fütther off the'better 3 ant 
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hitherto; laid out im mainfaining this dependericy;/has really been 
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expence, of improvement, they, petitioged the parliament haf che 
wmight..for the. futuce, he configed 9 their 


ſhop; firſt, for buying all the, goqds, which, they; wanted, From 
Europe; and, ſecondly, 1 ſelling all ſuch parts of their own 


«produce 'as' thoſe "traders might find it convenient 1c büy. for 
thy dic not Rid it "conviehitht" ts bly every part of it. Some 
Parts 87 ir imported ino Englaht might Have Hterferell With ſome 
Ur the trades Which they themifelyes - carried on at home. Thoſe 
T parts Of it, cherefbre, they were Willing that the eblo- 


upon that account x propoſed that *heir market ould be confitied 
Want $6th* of Cape Piferte, "N"Uaſe in che Famdus 
1 of Unbightion ehiblthed "thts". trly ge Loy mg nfo 
law, ('1 '7 391853! * £9997 Not T4 J. f "#4 * 
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rA Aintebsse of Abend, has „ 
Wpal, er mole Property“ perhaps“ che Tote end and purpole of the 
deminion Which Orést Britain affümes over her colomcs. In the 
weluſibe trade; it is füppoſed conſiſts the great advantage of pro- 
doihces, (which hive never yet! afforded either revenue er piititary 
Foree:for the fupport of the eib gevetnment, bf the defetite of the 
omòtlier Country. The tnottap8ly i the principal badge öf their 
Depenſletiey, and ät ds the ſole fruit which has hitherts been gathered 
arm that dependency. Whatevef expente Grest Britain Has 


hid owt in-orderbtwſuppott "this monopoly? - The expert of ''the 
»ordinagry: pthc eſtablimmetit ef the! colonies ameatiiited, before the 
commenetment of the preſent 'diſturdiinces, to ine pay of twenty 
egiments of foot; to'the expence of che artillery, ſtores, and extra- 
-orditiary proviſions with acrich it waz; recefa ry to ſupply chem; and 
dite tlie Expttice"oP'k very Gnfidera bl Tndvar rte Which whs con- 

Nays up, in older to gusta, Kämmen veſſels of 
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other nations, the immenſe coaſt of North America, and tat 0 H A P. 
of our Weſt Indian iſlands. The whole expence of this peace⁊ÄöÄ 

eſtabliſhment was a charge upon the revenue of Great Britain, and 
Was, at the ſame time, the ſmalleſt part of what the dominion of 
the colonies has coſt the mother cotintry. If we would know the 
amount of the whole, we muſt add to the annual expence of this 
peace eſtabliſhment the intereſt of the ſums which, in conſequence 
of her confidering her colonies as provinces ſutject to her domi- 
nion, Great Britain has upon different occaſions laid out upon 
their defence. We muſt add to it, in particular, the whole expence 
8 the late war, and a great part of that of the war which preceded - 

The late war was altogether a colony quarrel, and the whole 

i of it, in Whatever part of the world it may have been laid 
out, whether in Germany or the Eaſt Indies, ought juſtiy to be 
ſtated to the account of the colonies. It amounted to mote than 
ninety millions ſterling, including not only the new debt which was 
contracted, but the two ſhillings in the pound additional land tax, 
and the ſums which were every year borrowed from the ſinking 
fund. The Spaniſh war which began in 1239, was principally a 
colony quarrel. Its principal object was to prevent the ſearch 
of the colony ſhips which carried on a contraband trade with the 
Spaniſh main. This whole expence is, in reality, a bounty which | 
has been given in order to ſupport a monopoly. The pretended 
purpoſe of it was to encourage the manufaQures, and to increaſe. 
the commerce of Great Britain. But its real effect has been to 
raiſe the rate of mercantile profit, and to enable our merchants to 
turn into a branch of trade, of which the returns are more flow 
and diſtant than thoſe of the greater part of other trades, a 
greater proportion of their capital than they otherwiſe would have 
done ; two events which, if a bounty could have prevented, it 
might perhaps have been very well worth while to give ſuch a 
bounty. 
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UND the prefent ſyſtem of managetnent, therefore, Great Bri- 


3 —y tain derives nothing but loſs * the ne which ſhe ae | 


would quickly revive. It might waa them not only to reſpect, 


over hae colonies.” 


: To propoſe that Great Britain ſhould eee give up all 
authority over her colpnies, and leave them to ele& their own ma- 
giſtrates, to enact their own laws, and to make peace and war as 
they might think proper, would be to propoſe ſuch a meaſure as 
never was, and never will be adopted, by any nation in the world. 
No nation ever voluntarily gave up the dominion of any province, 
how. troubleſome ſoever it might be to govern it, and how ſmall 


ſoever the revenue which it afforded might be in proportion to the 


expence which it occaſioned. Such ſaerifices, though they might 
frequently be agreeable to the intereſt, are always mortifying.to 
the pride of every nation, and what is perhaps of flill greater 
conſequence, they are always contrary to tlie private intereſt: of the 
governing part of it, who would thereby be deprived of the diſ- 


poſal of many places of truſt and profit, of many opportunities of 


acquiring wealth and diſtinction, which the poſſeſſion of the moſt 
turbulent, and, to the great body of the people, the moſt unpro- 
fitable province ſeldom fails to afford. The moſt viſionary enthu- 
ſiaſt would ſcarce be capable of propoſing ſuch a meaſure, with any 
ſerious hopes at leaſt of its ever being adopted. If it was adopt- 
ed, liowever, Great Britain would not only be immediately freed 
from the whole annual expence of the peace eftabliſhment of the 
colonies, but might fettle with them ſuch a treaty of commerce as 
would effectually ſecure to her a free trade, more advantageous to 

the great body of the people, though leſs ſo to the merchants, than 
the monopoly which ſhe at preſent enjoys. By thus parting good 
friends, the natural affection of the colonies to the mother country, 
which, perhaps, our late diſſentions have well nigh extinguiſhed, 


for 
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for whole centuries together; that treaty: of commpree which they C H 25 P. 
had concluded with us at parting, but to favour us in War ap well — 
as in trade, and, inſtead of turbulent and factieus ſubjects, to be- 

come our mot faithful, affestionate, and generous allies; and the 

ſame fort of parental affection on the one ſide, and filial reſpect on 

the other, might revive between Great Britain and her colonies, 

which uſed to ſubſiſt between thoſe of ancient Greece and the mother 

city from which they W 


| 
| 
| 


* 
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tir calc to pier * bete advantageous to the empire to 
which it belongs, it ought to afford, in time of peace, a revenue to 
the publick ſufficient not only for defraying the whole expence of 
its own peace eſtabliſhment, but for contributing its proportion to 
the ſupport of the general government of the empire. Every pro- 
vince neceſſarily contributes, more or leſs, to inereaſe the expence 
of that general government. If any particular province, there- 
fore, does not contribute its ſhare towards defraying this expence, 
an unequal burden muſt be thrown upon ſome other part of the 
empire. The extraordinary revenue too which every province affords 
to the publick in time of war, ought, from parity of reaſon, to bear 
the ſame | pr6portion to the extraordinary revenue of the whole 
empire which its ordinary revenue does in time of peace. That 
neither the ordinary nor extraordinary revenue which Great Britain 
derives from her colonies, bears this proportion to the whole revenue 
of the Britiſh empire, will readily be allowed. The monopoly, it 
has been ſuppoſed, indeed, by increaſing the private revenue of the 
people of Great Britain, and thereby enabling them to pay greater 
taxes, compenſates the deficiency of the publick revenue of the 
colonies. ' But this monopoly, I have endeavoured to ſhow, though 


a very grievous tax upon the colonies, and though it may increaſe 
the revenue of a particular order of men in Great Britain, dimi- 
niſhes inſtead of increaſing that of the great body of the people; and 
conſequently diminiſhes inſtead of increaſing the ability of the great 
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B 1 K body af the people to pay taxes. The men too whoſe revenue the 
monopoly increaſes, conſtitute a particular order, which it is both 


bliſhed even with regard to the parliament of England. But the 
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abſolutely impoſſible to tax beyond the proportion of other orders, 255 
and extremely impolitick even to attempt to tax beyond that pro- 
portion, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the following bock. No 
particular reſource, therefore, enn be e n this particular 
order. ö ar $9391) 10315-4310 10 511% 03355010359 F 3dut 0! ant 4:5 


Tux colonies may be taxed cither by heir own aſerblie, or r by 


the deen of wen .; Nq en bet r hig 


0) onde 29 6 1 [16275 9. 31 6 0 A: 
Tur the FE MIN affornbliteican'e ever be ſo managed as to ye 
upon their conſtituents a publick revenue. ſufficient, not only to 
maintain at all times their own civil-and military eſtabliſhment, but 
to pay their proper proportion of the expence of the general govern- 
ment of the Britiſh empire, ſeems not very probable! It was a long 
time before even the parliament of England, though placed immedi- 
ately under the eye of the ſovereign, could be brought under ſuch a 
ſyſtem. of management, or could be rendered ſufficiently liberal in 


their grants for ſupporting the civil and military eſtabliſhments even 
of their own country. It was only by diſtributing among the par- 
ticular members of parliament, a great part either of the offices, or 


of the diſpoſal of the offices arifing from this civil and military 
eftabliſhment, that ſuch a ſyſtem of management could be eſta- 


diſtance of the colony aſſemblies from the eye of the fovereign, their 
number, their diſperfed ſituation, and their various conſtitutions, 
would render it very difficult to manage them in the fame manner, 
even though the ſovereign had the ſame means of doing it; and thoſe 
means are wanting. It would be abſolutely impoſſible to diſtribute 
among all the leading members of all the colony aſſemblies ſuch a 
ſhare, either of the offices or of the diſpoſal of the offices ariſing 
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from the general government of the Britiſh empire, as to diſpoſe © H A f. 
them to give up their popularity at home and to tax their conſtituents  ——. - 
for the ſupport of that general government, of which almoſt the 

whole emoluments were to be divided among people who were 

ſtrangers to them. The unavoidable ignorance of adminiſtration, 

beſides, concerning the relative importance of the different mem- 


bers of thoſe different aſſemblies, the offences which muſt frequently ' | 
| 
| 


de given, the blunders which muſt conſtantly be committed in 
attempting to manage them in this manner, ſeems to render ſuch 
a ſyſtem. of management Went impracticable 18 regard to 
hem. ; 


Tux colony aſſemblies, beiden cannot bs ſuppoſed the proper 
Judges of what is neceſſary for the defence and ſupport of the whole 
empire. The care of that defence and ſupport is not entruſted to 
them. It is not their buſineſs, and they have no regular means of 
information concerning it. The afſembly of a province, like the 
veſtry of a pariſh, may judge very properly concerning the affairs of 
its own particular diſtrict; but can have no proper means of judging 
concerning thoſe of the whole empire. It cannot even judge properly 
concerning the proportion which its own province bears to the 
whole empire ; or concerning the relative degree of its wealth and 
importance, compared with the other provinces ; becauſe thoſe 
other provinces are not under the inſpection and ſuperintendency 
of the aſſembly of a particular province. What is neceſlary for the 
defence and ſupport of the whole empire, and in what proportion 
each part ought to contribute, can be judged of only by that aflem- 
bly which inſpects and ſuperintends the affairs of the whole empire. 


IT * been 0 3 that the colonies ſhould be taxed 
by requiſition, the parliament of Great Britain determining the ſum 
which each colony ought to pay, and the provincial aſſembly aſſeſſing 


930 5 
* and levying it in the way Ast Caitad held the circumſtances of the : 
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2 province. What concerned the whole empire would in this way be 


determined by the aſſembly which inſpects and ſuperintends the affairs 
of the whole empire; and the provincial affairs of each colony might 
ſill be regulated by its own aſſembly. Though the colonies ſhould in 
this caſe have no repreſentatives in the Britiſh-parliament, yet, if we 
may judge by experience, there is no probability that the parliamen- 

tary requiſition would be unreaſonable. The parliament of England 
has not upon any occaſion ſhown the ' ſmalleſt diſpoſition to over- 
burden thoſe parts of the empire which are not repreſented in 


parliament. The iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey, without any 


means of reſiſting the authority of parliament, are more lightly | 
taxed than any part of Great Britain. Parliament in attempting 
to exerciſe its ſuppoſed right, whether well or ill grounded, of taxing. 
the colonies, has never hitherto demanded of them any thing which 
even approached to a juſt proportion to what was paid by their fellow- 
ſubjects at home. If the contribution of the colonies, beſides, 
was to riſe or fall in proportion to the riſe or fall of the land tax; 
parliament could not tax them without taxing at the ſame time its 
own conſtituents, and the colonies might in this caſe be conſidered 
as virtually ee in parliament. 2 


ExAMPLES are not wanting of empires in which all the different 
provinces are not taxed, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, in one 
maſs; but in which the ſovereign regulates the ſum which each 
province ought to pay, and in ſome provinces aſſeſſes and levies it 
as he thinks proper ; while in others, he leaves it to be aſſeſſed and 
levied as the reſpective ſtates of each province ſhall determine. In 
ſome provinces of France, the king not only impoſes what taxes he 
thinks proper, but aſſeſſes and levies them in the way he thinks 


proper. From others he demands a certain ſum, but leaves it to 


the ſtates of each province to aſſeſs and levy that ſum as they think 
R +3, 2: ” 
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proper. According to the ſcheme of taxing by requiſition, the C H A P. 
_ parliament of Great Britain would ſtand nearly in the ſame ſituation — 


towards the colony aſſemblies, as the king of France does towards 
the ſtates of thoſe provinces which till enjoy the privilege of having 


ſtates of their own, the provinces of France which are ſuppoſed to 


" the beſt governed. 


Bor > according to this ſcheme, the colonies could have 
no juſt reaſon to fear that their ſhare of the publick burdens ſhould 
ever exceed the proper proportion to that of their fellow-citizens at 
home; Great Britain might have juſt reaſon to fear that it never 


would amount to that proper proportion. The parliament of 
Great Britain has not for ſome time paſt had the ſame eſtabliſned 


authority in the colonies, which the French king has in thoſe 
provinces of France, which ſtill enjoy the privilege of having ſtates 


of their own. The colony aſſemblies, if they were not very favour- 


ably diſpoſed (and unleſs more ſkilfully managed than they ever 
have been hitherto, they are not very likely to be ſo) might ſtill 
find many pretences for eyading or rejecting the moſt reaſonable 
requiſitions of parliament. A French war breaks out, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe ; ten millions muſt immediately be raiſed in order to defend 
the ſeat of the empire. This ſum muſt be borrowed upon the credit 
of ſome parliamentary fund mortgaged for paying the intereſt. Part of 
this fund parliament propoſes to raiſe by a tax to be levied in Great 
Britain, and part of it by a requiſition to all the different colony aſſem- 


blies of America and the Weſt Indies. Would people readily advance 


their money upon the credit of a fund, which partly depended upon 
the good humour of all thoſe aſſemblies, far diſtant from the ſeat of 
the war, and ſometimes, perhaps, thinking themſelves not much con- 
cerned in the event of it ? Upon ſuch a fund no more money would 
probably be advanced than what the tax to be levied in Great Britain 


might be ſuppoſed to ane for. The whole burden of the debt 
| contracted 
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contracted on account of the war would in this manner fall, as 


— it always has done hitherto, upon Great Britain; upon a part of 


the empire, and not upon the whole empire. Great Britain is, 
perhaps, ſince the world began, the only ſtate which; as it has 
extended its empire, has only increaſed its expence without once 
augmenting its reſources. Other ſtates have generally. diſburdened 


themſelves upon their ſubje& and ſubordinate provinces of the 


moſt conſiderable part of the expence of defending the empire. 


Great Britain has hitherto ſuffered her ſubject and ſubordinate 


provinces to diſburden themſelves upon her of almoſt this whole 


expenee. In order to put Great Britain upon a footing of equality 


with her own colonies, which the law has hitherto ſuppoſed to be 
ſubje& and ſubordinate, it ſeems neceſſary, upon the ſcheme of 


taxing them by parliamentary requiſition, that parliament ſhould 


have ſome means of rendering its requiſitions immediately effectual, 
in caſe the colony aſſemblies ſhould attempt to evade or reje& them; 


and what thoſe means are, it is not very eaſy to eaacei ve. and it has 
not IM been explained, 


+ SHoVLD the perlariient of Great Britain, at the ſame time, 
des ever fully eſtabliſhed in the right of taxing the colonies, even 
independent of the conſent of their own aſſemblies, the impor- 
tance of thoſe aſſemblies would from that moment be at an end, 
and with it, that of all the leading men of Britiſh America. 
Men deſire to have ſome ſhare in the management of public affairs 
chiefly on account of the importance which it gives them, Upon 
the power which the greater part of the leading men, the natural 


ariſtocracy of every country, have of preſerving or defending 


their reſpective importance, depends the ſtability and duration of 
every ſyſtem of free government. In the attacks which thoſe 
leading men are continually making upon the importance of one 


another, and in the defence of their own, conſiſts the whole play 
| of 


like thoſe of all other countries, deſire to preſerve their own im 


portance. They feel, or imagine, that if their aſſemblies, which 


they are fond of calling parliaments, and of conſidering as equal | 
in authority to the parliament of Great. Britain, ſhould be ſo far 


degraded as to become the humble miniſters and executive offioers 
of that patliament, the greater part of their own importance would 
be at an end. They have rejected, therefore, the propoſal of 


being taxed by parliamentary requiſition, and like other ambitious 
and high ſpirited men, have rather choſen to ene the ſword in 


10 
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Tonga the. Wee of the Roman publics, the allies of 
Book who had born the principal burden of defending the ſtate 
and extending the empire, demanded to be admitted to all the 
privileges of Roman citizens. Upon being refuſed, the ſocial war 


broke out. During the courſe of that war Rome granted thoſe 
privileges to the greater part of them, one by one, and in pro- 
portion as they detached themſelves: from the general confederacy. 
The patliament of, Great Britain inſiſts upon taxing the colonies; 
and they refuſe to be taxed by a parliament in which they are not 
repreſented. If to each colony, which ſhould detach itſelf from the 
general confederacy, Great Britain ſhould allow ſuch a number of 
repreſentatives as ſuited the proportion of what it contributed to 
the public revenue of the empire, in conſequence of its being 
ſubjected to the ſame taxes, and in compenſation admitted to the 
ſame freedom of trade with its fellow- ſubjects at home; the num- 
ber of its repreſentatives to be augmented as the proportion of its 


contribution might afterwards augment; a new method of acquir- 


ing importance, a new and more dazzling object of ambition 
would be preſented to the leading men of each colony. Inſtead 
of piddling for the little prizes which ate to be found in what 
Vol. II. Yo H h „ | may 
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prizes. which ſometimes | oome from the wheel of the great ſtate 
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B 0 © K may be called the paltry raffle” of colony faction; they: might 
| Ni... ten Hope; from the preſumption which men naturully have in 


their own ability and good fortune. to dra ſome of the great 


lottery of Britiſh. politics. Unleſs this: or: ſome other method is 
fallen: upon, and there ſecms to: be none more obvious than this, of 
pteferving: the importante and of gratifying: che ambition of the 
leading” men of America, it is not very" probable that they will 
voluntarity ſubmit to us; and we ought to confider that the 
bloed which muſt? be ſhed in forcing them to do £6, is every drop 


eder 


of it, the blood either of thoſe whio are, or or of thoſe whom- we 
| wiſh to have for our fellow citizens. They are very weak who 


flatter themſelves that, in the ſtate to which things have come; our 
colonies will be eaſily conquered by force alone. The perſons who 
now | govern; the: reſolutions of what they call their continental 
congtelss, feel in themſelves at / this moment a degree of importance 
which, perhaps, the greateſt: ſubjeQd: in> Europe ſcatee feel. From 
mopkeepere, tradeſmen, and: attornies; they are become: ſtateſ» 


mem and legiſlators, and are employed: in comtriving a new. form 
of government for: an extenſive: empire; which, the flatter them 


ſelves;, will become, and vrhich, indeed; ſeems: very likely to be- 


comes one of the greateſt and moſt formidable that ever. was in the 
world. Five hundred different people, perhaps; - who» in different 
ways act immediately under the continental congreſs; and ſive hun- 


dred thouſand, perhaps, who act under thoſe five hundred, all feel 
in the ſame: manner a proportionable riſe: im their! own importance. 
Almoſt every individual of the governing patty in America; fills, 
at pteſent, in his ou fancyy.a: ſtation ſuperior; not only to what he 
had ever filled before, but to what he had ever expected to fill; and 


unleſs ſome new object of ambition is preſented either to him or to 


his leaders if he has the ordinary ſpirit of a man, he will die in 


defence of that ſtation. 


Ir 
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11 is a ar the; preſident Henaut that we now read with CH Fi _ tt 
pleaſure. the account of many little tranſactions of the Ligue, Which — 
when they happened were not perhaps conſidered as very im- 
portant. pieces of news. _. But every man then, ſays he, fancied 
himſelf of ſome importance; and the inuumerable memoirs. which 
have come down to us from thoſe times, were, the greater part 
of them, written by people who tock pleaſure in recoxding · and 
magnifying events in which, they flattered themſelves, they had 
been conſiderable actors. How obſtinately the city of Paris upon 

that occaſion defended itſelf, what a dreadful famine it ſupported 

rather than- ſubmit to the beſt and afterwards the moſt beloved of 
all the French, Kings, 1s well known. The greater part of the 
citizens, or thoſe who governed the greater part of them, fought 
in defence of their own importance, which they foreſaw was to be 


at an end whenever the ancient government. ſhould be re-eſtabliſh» 
ed. Our colonies, unleſs they can be induced to conſent to , a 
union, are very likely to defend themſelves. againſt the beſt of all 
mother countries, as obſtinately | as the city of 5 did again 
one of the beſt of kings. 


Tux idea of repreſentation was unknown in ancient times. 
When the people of one ſtate were admitted to the right of 
citizenſhip in another, they had -no other means of exerciſing 

| that righe but by coming in a body to vote and deliberate with the 
people of that other ſtate. The admiſſion of the greater part 
of the inhabitants of Ttaly to the privileges of Roman citizens, 
completely ruined the Roman republick. It was no longer poſſible 
to diſtinguiſh between who was and who was not a Roman citizen. 
No tribe could know its own members. A rabble of any kind 
could be introduced into the aſſemblies of the people, could drive 
out the real citizens, and decide upon the affairs of the republick as 
if they themſelves had been ſuch. But though America was to 
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ſend fifty or ſixty new repreſentatives to parliament, the door- 


8 — keeper of the houſe of commons could not find any "great ai ffi- 


culty in diſtinguiſhing between who 'was and Who was not a 
member. Though the Roman conſtitution, therefore, was neceſ- 


ſarily ruined by the union of Rome with the allied Rates of Italy, 


there is not the leaſt prodabitiry 1 that the Britiſh conflitution would 


be hurt by the union of Great Britain with her colonies, 108. That 


eonſtitution, on the contrary, would be completed by. it, and 
ſeems to be imperfect without it. The aſſembly which deliberates 


and deeides concerning the affairs of every part of the empire, in 


order to be properly informed, ought certainly to have Tepreſen- 
tatives from every part of it. That this union, however, could 
be eaſily effectuated, or that difficulties and great difficulties 


might not occur in the execution, 1 do. not pretend. I have yet 


Heard of none, however, which appear inſurmountable. The prin- 


| cipal perhaps, ariſe, not from the nature of things, but from the pre- 


Judices and opinions of the people both, on this and « on the * 
ſide of the Atlantic. 


J N 
. * a 7 
* - 


We, on this ſide the water, are 91 leſt che multitude of 
American repreſentatives. ſhould. overturn the balance of the conſti- 
tution, and. increaſe tao much either the influence of the crown 
on the one hand, or the force of the democracy on the other. 
But if the number of American repreſentatives, was. to be in pro- 
portion to the. produce of American taxation, the, number of 
people to be managed would increaſe exactly in Proportion to 
the means. of managing them; and the means of managing, to 


| the number of people to be managed. The monarchical and de- 


mocratical parts of the conſtitution would, after the union, ſtand 


exactly in the ſame degree of relative force with regard ta one 
another : as s they had done before. 
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Tux people on the other: ſide of the water are afraid leſt their © H A r. 
diſtance from the feat of government might [expoſe them to many — —-— 
oppreſſions. But their repreſentatives in parliament, ef which 
me number ought from the firſt to be conſiderable, would eaſily! be 

'able to protect them from all oppreſſion. The diſtanee could not 

müch weaken the dependeney of the repreſentative upon the con- 

ſtituent; and tlie former would ſtill feel that he owed his ſeat in 
parliament and all the edhſequence which he derived from it to 

the good will of the latter. It would be the intereſt of the for- 

mer, therefore, to cultivate that good-will by complaining with 

all the authority” of a member of the legiſlature, of every outrage 
which any civil or military | officer might be guilty of in thoſe 

remote parts of the empire The diſtance of America from the 

ſeat of government, beſides, the natives of that country might 

flatter themſelves, with ſome appearance of reaſon too, would not 

be of very long continuance. Such has hitherto been the rapid 

progreſs of that country in wealth, population and improve- 

ment, that in the courſe of little more than a century, per- 

haps, the produce of American might exceed that of 'Britiſh i 
taxation. The ſeat of the empire would then naturally remove | | 

itſelf to that part of the empire which contributed moſt. to the: | 

general defence and ſupport of the whole. | | 


THE oer of Kinjerica, and that of a paſſage to the Eaſt | 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, are the two greateſt and moſt | 
Important events. recorded i in the hiſtory of ' mankind; Their con- | 
ſequences have already been very great: but, in the ſhort period: | 
of between two and three centuries which has elapſed ſince theſe: 
diſcoveries were made, it is impoſſible that the whole extent of their | 
conſequences can have been ſeen. What benefits, or what misfortunes: | 
to mankind may hereafter reſult from thoſe great events no human 
wiſdom can foreſee. By img, in ſome meaſure, the moſt diſtant 
parts of the world, by enabling them to relieve one another's. | | 

| wants, | 
| 
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BO 0 wants, to inergaſe one another's, enjoyments, and to eneaurage one 
—— another is indyiry, heir genen tendency would ſemm to be hene 


Fidial, To the natives, however, both af the Taſt and Weſt Indies, 
all- the commercial benefits which ean have reſulted from thaſe 
events have been ſunk and loſt in the dreadful misfortunes 


Ihich they have occafianed. [Theſe misſortunęs, however, erm. to 
haye ariſen rather from accident han from any thigg in the natuse 


cof thaſe events themſelves. At the particular time hen theſe diſ- 
coveries were made; the ſuperiority of force happened to be ſo 
great on the ſide of the Europeans, that they were ↄnabled io com- 
mit with; impunity ever ſort of injuſtice in thoſe, remote countries. 
Hereafter, perhaps, the ; natives'' of theſe . countries may gro 
ſtronger, or thoſe af Europe may grow weaker, and the inhabitants 
of all the different quarters of the world may arrive at that equality 
of courage and force which, by qaſpiring mutual fear, can alone 
oyerawe the injuſtice of independent nations into ſome ſort of te- 
ſpect for the rights of one another. But nothing ſgoms more likely 
to eſtabliſh this equality of force than that mutual communication of 
| knowledge and of all ſorts of improvements which an [extenſive 
commerce from all countries to all countries We, or rather 
neceſſarily, e with a.. *% 


In the mean ns one 15 the principal effects of thoſe diſcove- 
ries has been to raiſe the mercantile ſyſtem to a degree of ſpleu- 
dor and glory which it could never otherwiſe have attained to. It 
is the object of that ſyſtem to enrich a great nation rather by trade 
and manufactures than by the improvement and cultivation of 
land, rather by the induſtry of the towns than by that of the 
country. But, in conſequence of thoſe diſcoveries, the commer- 
cial towns of Europe, inſtead of being the manufacturers and ca- 
riers for but a very ſmall part of the world, (that part of Europe 
which is waſhed by the Atlantic ocean, and the countries which 
| lie 
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lie ronnd the! Baltiok: and Mediterratiews ſeas), have no betome C 
de manufacturers for the numerous: aud! thri ving culti vatorw off — — 


America; and the carriers; and in ſome reſpects the manufacturers 
too, for: almoſt. all: the! different nations of. Aſia, Africa, and Ame 


rica. TWO new worlds have beem opened: to their induſtyy;/: cach of 


them much greater and more exteuſive than the old one and the: 
market of one af thera: nnen ee ern and 3 
e eib 


Inn ds whicts poſſeſt / the eolonies: of . win 


trade directly to the Ealt-Indies; enjoy; indeed, the whole ſhew' and 
ſplendor of this great edmmerce Other countries, however,” not- 


exclude them, frequently enjoy a greater ſhare of the real benefit 
of it. The colonies of Spain and Portugal, for example, give 
more real enedurugement to the induſtry of other countries than 


10 chat of Spain and Portugal In tlie ſingle article of linen alone 


the corffuttiption of thoſe" colonies amounts, it is ſaid, but I do not 
pretend: to warramt the quantity, to more tlian three millions fter- 


liag a year; But this great eonſumption is almoſt entirely fup- 


plied by France, Flanders, Holland; and Germany. Spain' and 
Portugal furniſh biyt a ſmall part of it. The capital which ſupplies 
the colonies with this great quantity of linen is annually diſttibuted: 
among; and furniſhes a revenue to the inhabitants of thoſe other 
countries. ' THe” profits of it only are ſpent” in Spain and Portugal, 


where they help to ſupport the ſampruous profuſion of the mer- 
chants of Cadiz and Lifbon. 


Even the regulations by which NP nation endeavours to ſecure 
to itſelf the excluſive trade of its owtr colonies; are fretſuemly 
more hurtful: to the countries in favour of vhich they are a 
bliſed than to thoſe againſt which they ate eſtabliſhed. 


2 . : = 


withſtanding” alk the invidicus refitaiats by which-it is meant to 
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3 unjuſt rem of the induſtry of other coulueies! falls las 11 
Ia ſay ſo, upon the heads of the oppreſſors and cruſhes their 
induſtry more than it does tliat of thoſe other counttieti· By thoſe. 
regulations, for example, the merchant of Hamburgh muſt ſend 
the linen Which he deſtines for the American market to London, 
and he muſt briug back from thence the tobaceo which he deſtines 
for the: German market; becauſe he can neither ſend the one 
directly to America, nor bring back the other directly from thence. 
By this reſtraint he is probably obliged to ſell the one ſomewhat 


cheaper; and to buy the other ſomewhat dearet than he otherwiſe 
might have dene; and his profits are probably ſomewhat abtidged 
by means of it. In this trade, however, between Hamburgh and 
London, he certainly receives the returns of. his capital much 
more quickly than he could poſſibly have done in the direct trade 
ta America, even though we ſhould fuppoſe, what is by no means 
the caſe, that the payments of America were as punctual as thoſe. 
of London. In the trade, therefore, to which thoſe regulations 
confine the merchant of Hamburgh, his capital can keep in con- 


| Kant ante a nen: , rig of Genen. induſtry 


* 


33 Though the one 3 therefore, muy to Pim 
perhaps be leſs profitable than the other, it cannot be leſs advan- 


tageous to his country. It 18 quite otherwiſe with the employment 
into, which, the monopoly naturally attracts, if I may ſay ſo, the ca - 
pital of the London merchant... That employment may, perhaps, 
be more profitable to him than the greater part of other employ- 
ments, but, on account of the ſlowneſs of the returns, it cannot * 
more n to his country. | 


a, 
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e all the vejolt attempts, Wardle, ef every ne in 
Europe to engroſs to itſelf the whole advantage of the trade of its 
own Feen no country has yet been able to engroſs to itſelf any 
Arte 6 - thing 
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thing but the expence of ſupporting i in time of peace and of defending * c * A P. 
in time of war the oppreſſive authority which it aſſumes over them. Att AY 


The inconveniencies reſulting from the poſſeſſion of its colonies, 
every country has engroſſed to itſelf completely. The advantages 


reſulting from their trade it has been obliged to ſhare with many | 


other countries. 


Ar firſt ſight, no abt the Alpe of the * commerce 


of America, naturally ſeems to be an acquiſition of the higheſt 
value. To the undiſcerning eye of giddy ambition, it naturally 
| preſents itſelf amidſt the confuſed ſcramble of politicks and war, 
as a very dazzling object to fight for. The dazzling ſplendor of 
the object, however, the immenſe greatneſs of the commerce, is 
the very quality which renders the monopoly of it hurtful, or which 
makes one employment, in its own nature neceſſarily leſs advan- 
tageous to the country than the greater part of other employments, 
abſorb a much greater proportion of the capital of the country than 
what would otherwiſe have gone to it. 


THE mnercantile ſtock 4 every country, it has been Been! in the 
ſecond book, naturally ſeeks, if one may ſay ſo, the employment 
moſt advantageous to that country. If it is employed in the carrying 


trade, the country to which it belongs becomes the emporium of the | 


goods of all the countries whoſe trade that ſtock carries on, But 
the owner of that ſtock neceſſarily wiſhes to diſpoſe of as great a 
part of thoſe goods as he can at home. He thereby ſaves himſelf 
the trouble, riſk, and. expence, of exportation, and he will upon 
that account be glad to ſell them at home, not only for a much 
ſmaller price, but with ſoniewhat a ſmaller profit than he might 
expect to make by ſending them abroad. He naturally, therefore, 
endeavours. as much as he can to turn his carrying trade into a 
foreign trade of conſumption, If his ſtock again is employed in a 
foreign trade of conſumption, he will, for the ſame reaſon, be glad 
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a Ta OR © diſpoſe of at home as great x part nv the can of the nome goods, 
| = Which he colteQts in order to export to ſome foreigh market; and he 
Vin thus endeavour as much as he can, to turn his foreign trade of | 
" conſumption into à home trade. The mercantile ſtock of every 
country naturally courts in this manner the near, and ſhuns che 
diſtant employment; naturally courts the employment in which 
the returns are frequent, and ſhuns that in which they are 
diſtant and {low ; ; naturally courts the employment in which it 
can maintain the greateſt quantity of productive labour i in the 
F country to which it belongs, or in which its owner relides, and 
4 N | chuns that in which it can maintain there the ſmalleſt quantity. It 
naturally courts the employment which in ordinary caſes is moſt ad- 
vantageous, and ſhuns that which in ordinary caſes 1 is leaſt advan- 
tageous to that country. 


1 | | — Want eiphoyteats, wie in) cedinmy 
| raſes are leſs advantageous to the country, the profit ſhould happen 
to riſe ſomewhat higher than what is ſuffieient to balance the natural 

preference which is given to nearer employments, this ſuperiority 

of profit will draw ſtock from thoſe nearer employments, till the 

Profits of all return to their proper level. This ſuperiority of profit, 

however, is a proof that in the actual cireumſtances of the ſociety, 

thoſe diſtant employments are ſomewhat underſtocked in proportion 

to other employments, and that the ſtock of the ſociety is. not diſtri- 

D buted in the propereſt manner among all the different employments 
carried on init. It is a proof that ſomething is either bought cheaper 
or ſold dearer than it ought to be, and that ſome particular claſs of 
citizens is more or leſs oppreſſed either by paying more or by getting 
Teſs than what is ſuitable to that equality, which ought to take place, 
and which naturally does take place among all the different claſſes 
of them. Though the fame capital never will maintain the ſame 

quantity of productive labour in a diſtant as in a near employment, 


yet a diſtant employment may be as * for the welfare of the 
6 172 boeiety 
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20 0 a near one; the goods which the diſtant employment CHAP. 
deals in being neceſſaty, perhaps, for carrying on many of the 
nearer employment. But if the profits of thoſe who deal in ſuch 
goods are above their proper level, thoſe goods will be ſald dearer 
than they ought to be, or ſomewhat above their natural price, and 

all thoſe engaged in the nearer employments will be more or leſa 
opprefſed by this high price. Their intereſt, therefore, in this caſe 
requires that ſome ſtock ſhauld be withdrawn from thoſe nearer 
employments, and turned towards that diſtant one, in order to 
reduce its profits. to' their proper level, and the price of the 
goods which it deals in to their natural price. In this extraordi- 
nary caſe, the publick intereſt requires that ſome ſtock ſhould be 
withdrawn from thoſe employments which in ordinary caſes are 
more advantageous, and turned towards one which in ordinary caſes 
is leſs advantageous to the publick: and in this extraordinary caſe, 
the natural "intereſts and inclinations of men coineide as exactly 
with the publick intereft as in all other ordinary caſes, and lead 
them to withdraw ſtock from the near, and to turn it towards the 
diſtant employment. 4 


IT i thus that the private intereſts and paſſions of individuals 
naturally diſpoſe them to turn their ſtock towards the employments +- 
which in ordinary caſes are moſt advantageous to the ſociety. But | 

if from this natural preference they ſhould turn too much of it 
towards thoſe employments, the fall of profit in them and the riſe - 
of it in all others immediately diſpoſe them to alter this faulty diftri- 
bution, Without any intervention of law, therefore, the private 72d 42 
intereſts and paſſions of men naturally lead them to divide and diſ- 
tribute the ſtock of every ſociety, among all the different employ- 
ments carried on in it, as nearly as poſſible in the proportion which 
is moſt agreeable to the intereſt of the whole ſociety, 
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B 0.0 K ALL the different regulations of the meitantlle ſyſtem, neceflarily 
— derange more or leſs this natural and moſt advantageous diſtribution 
of ſtock. But thoſe which concern the trade to America and the 
Faſt Indies derange it perhaps more than any other; becauſe the 
trade to thoſe two great continents abſorbs a greater quantity of 
ſtock than any two other branches of trade. The regulations, 
however, by which this derangement is effected in thoſe two 
different branches of trade are not altogether the ſame. Monopoly 
is the great engine of both; but it is a different ſort of monopoly. 
Monopoly of one kind or another, indeed, pan to be the ſole 


engine of the mercantile ſyſtem. 


In the trade to America every nation endeavours to engroſs as 
much as poſſible the whole market of its own colonies, by fairly 
excluding all other nations from any direct trade to them. During 
the greater part of the ſixteenth century, the Portugueze endeavoured 

to manage the trade to the Eaſt Indies in the: ſame manner, by 
claiming the ſole right of ſailing in the Indian ſeas, on account of 
the merit of having firſt found out the road to them. The Dutch 
ſtill continue to exclude all other European nations from any direct 
trade to their ſpice iſlands. Monopolies of this kind are evidently 
eſtabliſhed. againſt all other European nations, who are thereby not 
only excluded from a trade to which it might be convenient for 
them to turn ſome part of their ſtock, but are obliged to buy the 

goods which that trade deals in ſomewhat dearer, than if they 

could import them themſelves directly from the countries which 
produce them. 


Bur fince the fall of the power of Portugal, no European nation 
has claimed the excluſive right of ſailing in the Indian ſeas, of which 
the principal ports are now open to the ſhips of all European nations. 
Except in Portugal, however, and within theſe few years in France, 
1 | | -: one 
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the trade to the Eaſt Indies has in every European country been © . 
ſubjected to an excluſive company. Monopolies of this kind are | 
properly eſtabliſhed againſt the very nation which erects them. 
The greater part of that nation are thereby not only excluded | 

from a trade to which it might be convenient for them to turn ſome 5 
part of their ſtock, but are obliged to buy the goods which that 

trade deals in, ſomewhat dearer than if it was open and free to all 

their countrymen. Since the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh Eaſt 

India company, for example, the other inhabitants of England, | 
over and above being excluded from the trade, muſt have paid in 

the price of the Eaſt India goods which they have conſumed, not 

only for all the extraordinary profits which the company may have 
made upon thoſe goods in conſequence of their monopoly, but for 

all the extraordinary waſte which the fraud and abuſe, inſeparable | 
from the management of the affairs of ſo great a company, , muft 
neceſſarily have occafioned, The abſurdity of this ſecond kind of 
monopoly, therefore, is much more manifeſt than that of the 
firſt. | 7 + * * 3 


Bor theſe kinds of monopolies derange more or leſs the natural 
diſtribution of the ſtock of the ſociety: but they do not ee, de- 
range it in the ſame * 


Monezoranec the firſt kind always attract to the particular trade 
in which they are eſtabliſhed, a greater proportion of the ſtock. of the 
ſociety than what would go to that trade of its own accord. 


MonopoLIES of the ſecond kind, may a attract ſtock 
towards the particular trade in which they are eſtabliſhed, and 
ſometimes repel it from that trade according to different circum- 
ſtances. In poor countries they naturally attract towards that 
trade more ſtock than would otherwiſe go to it. In rich countries 
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Sven poor le AB FRF nod: Dose for . 
would probably have never ſent a ſingie ſhip to the Eaſt Indies, had 
not the trade been ſubjefted to an excluſive company. The eſta- 
Blimment of ſuch a company neceſſarily encourages adventurers. 
Their monopoly ſecures them againſt all competitors in the home 
market, and they have the ſame chance for foreign markets with the 
traders of other nations. Their monopoly ſhows them the certainty 
of a great profit upon a conſiderable quantity of goods, and the 
chance of a conſiderable profit upon a great quantity. Without ſuch 
extraordinary encouragement, the poor traders of ſuch poor countries 
would probably never have thought of hazarding their ſmall capitals 
in fo very diſtant and uncertain an adventure as the trade to * 
** Indies muſt naturally have * to them. 


Sven a rich country as Holland, on the contrary, would pro- 
bably, in the caſe of a free trade, ſend many more ſhips to the 
Eaſt Indies than it actually does. The limited ſtock of the Dutch 

| Eaſt India company probably repels from that trade many great 
mercantile capitals which would otherwiſe go to it. The mer- 
cantile capital of Holland is ſo great that it is, as it were, con- 
tinually overflowing, ſometimes into the public fands of foreign 
countries, ſometimes into -loans to private traders and adventurers 
of foreign coumries, ſometimes into the moſt round - about fo- 
reign trades of conſumption, and ſometimes into the carrying 
trade. All near employtnents being completely filled up, all the 
capital which can be placed in them with any tolerable profit 
being already placed in them, the capital of Holland neceſſarily 
Hows towards the moſt diſtant employments. The trade to the 
Eaſt Indies, if it was altogether free, would probably abſorb the 


greater 
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oreater part of this redundant capital. The Eaſt Iadies offer a C 
market both for the manufaQures: of Europe and for the gold — 


and ſilver as well as for ſeveral other productions of America, 
greater and more extenſive than both e g be and America put 
together. 


Eveny derangement of the natural diſtribution o hoc is neceſ- 
| farily hurtfal to the ſociety in which it takes place ; whether it he 
by repelling from a particular trade the flock, which would ather- 
wiſe go to it, or by attracting towards a particular trade that 
which would not otherwife come to it. If without any excluſive 


company, the trade of Holland to the Eaſt Indies would be greater 


than it actually is, that country muſt ſuffer a conſiderable loſs by 
part of its capital being excluded from the employment moſt conven 
nient for that part. And in the fame manner, if without an exclu- 
five company, the trade of Sweden and Denmark to the Eaſt Indies 


would be leſs than it actually is, or, what perhaps is more Probable, 


would not exiſt at all, thoſe two countries muſt likewiſe ſuffer a 
_ conſiderable loſs by part of their capital being drawn-into an employ- 
ment which muſt be more or lefs unſuitable to their preſent circum 
ſtances. Better for them, perhaps, in their preſent.circumftances 
to buy Eaſt India goods of other nations, even though they ſhould 
pay ſomewhat dearer, than to turn fo great a part of their ſmall 
capital to {o very diftant a trade, in which the returns are ſo very 
flow, in which that eapital can maintain ſo ſmall a quantity of pro- 


ductive labour at home, where productive labour is ſo much wanted, 


where ſo little is done, and where ſo much is to do. 


TrHoven without an excluſive company, therefore, a particular 
country ſhould not be able to carry on any direct trade to the Eaſt 
Indies, it will not from thence follow that ſuch a eompany ought to 
be eftabliſhed there, but only that ſuch a country ought not in 
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B oO K theſe circumſtances to trade directly to the Eaſt Indies, , That fuck 
ils. wlll companies are not in general meceſſary for Carrying on the Eaſt India 
trade, is ſufficiently. demonſtrated by, the experience of the Poriu- 


gueſe, who enjoyed almoſt the whole of it for more than a century 
together without any excluſive pany. 


No private merchant, it has been ſaid; could well have capital 
ſufficient to maintain factors and agents in the different ports of 
the Eaſt Indies, in order to provide goods for the ſhips which he might 
occaſionally ſend thither ; and yet, unleſs he was able to do this, the 

difficulty of finding a cargo. might frequently make his ſhips loſe the 
feaſon for returning, and the expence of ſo long a delay would not 
only eat up the whole profit of the adventure, but frequently occaſion 
a very conſiderable loſs, . This argument, however, if it proved 
any thing at all, would prove that no one great branch of trade 
could be carried on without an excluſive company, which is 
contrary to the experience of all nations. There is no great branch 
of trade in which the capital of any one private merchant is ſufficient, 
for carrying on all the ſubordinate branches which muſt be carried 
on, in order to carry on. the principal one. But when. a nation 
is ripe for any great branch of trade, ſome merchants naturally turn 
their . capitals towards the principal, and ſome towards the ſubor- 
dinate branches of it; and though all the different branches of it 
are in this manner carried on, yet it very ſeldom happens that 
they are all carried on by the capital of one private 'merchant. 
If a nation, therefore, is ripe for the Eaſt India trade, a certain 
portion of its capital will naturally divide itſelf among all the 
different branches of that trade. Some of its merchants will find 
it for their intereſt to reſide in the Eaſt Indies, and to employ their 
capitals there in providing goods for the ſhips which are to be ſent 


out by other merchants who reſide in Europe. The ſettlements 
whach 
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which different European nations have obtaiged-i in the Eaſt Indies, C — 4 p. 


if they were taken from the excluſive companies to which they at 


preſent belong and put under the immediate protection of the ſove- 
| vereigny would render this reſidence both ſafe and eaſy, at leaſt to the 
merchants of the particular nations to whom thoſe ſettlements belong. 
If at any particular time that part of the capital of any country which 
of its own accord tended and inchned, if I may ſay fo, towards the 
Eaſt India trade, was not ſufficient for carrying on all thoſe different 
branches of it, it would be a ptoof that, at that particular time, that 
country was not tipe for that trade, and- that it would do better to 


buy for ſome time, even at a higher price, from other European na- 


tions, the Baſt India goods it had occaſion for, than to import them 
itſelf directly from the Eaſt Indies. What it might loſe by the high 


price of thoſe goods could ſeldom be equal tothe loſs which it would 


ſuſtaia by the diſtraction of a large portion of its capital from other 
employments more aeceſlary, or more uſeful, or more ſuitable to its 
circumſtances and ſituation, than a direct trade to the Eaſt Indies. | 


Tuovon the Europeans poſſeſs many conſiderable ſettlements 
both upon the coaſt of Africa and in the Eaſt Indies, they have not 
yet eſtabliſhed in either of thoſe countries ſuch numerous and 
thriving colonies as thoſe in the iſlands and continent of America. 
Africa, however, as well as ſeveral of the countries comprehended 
under the general name of the Eaſt Indies, are inhabited by barba- 
rous nations. But thoſe nations were by no means ſo weak and 
defenceleſs as the miſerable and helpleſs Americans; and in propor- 
tion tothe natural fertility of the countries which they inhabited, they 
were beſides much more populous. The moſt barbarous nations 
either of Africa or of the Eaſt Indies were ſhepherds ; even the 


Hottentots were ſo. But the natives of every part of America, 


except Mexico and Peru, were only hunters ; and the difference 18 
Vol. II. | K k | —_ 
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very great between the number of ſhepherds and that of hunters 


A whom the ſame extent of equally fertile territory can maintain. In 


Africa and the Eaſt Indies, therefore, it was more difficult to diſplace the 
natives, and to extend the European plantations over the greater part 
of the lands of the original inhabitants. The genius of excluſive com- 
panies, beſides, is unfavourable, it has already been obſerved, to the 
growth of new colonies, and has probably been the principal cauſe 
of the little progreſs which they have made in the Eaſt Indies. The 
Portugueſe carried on the trade both to Africa and the Eaſt Indies 


without any excluſive companies, and their ſettlements at Congo, 


Angola, and Benguela on the coaſt of Africa, and at Goa in the 
Eaſt Indies, though much depreſſed by ſuperſtition and every ſort 
of bad government, yet bear ſome faint reſemblance to the colonies 
of America, and are partly inhabited by Portugueſe who have been 
eſtabliſhed there for ſeveral generations. The Dutch ſettlements at 


the Cape of Good Hope and at Batavia, are at preſent the moſt 


conſiderable colonies which the Europeans have eſtabliſhed either in 


Africa or in the Eaſt Indies, and both theſe ſettlements are pecu- 


liarly fortunate in their ſituation, The Cape of Good Hope was 
inhabited by a race of people almoſt as barbarous and quite as inca- 
pable of defending themſelves as the natives of America. It is 
beſides the half-way houſe; if one may ſay ſo, between Europe and 
the Eaſt Indies, at which almoſt every European ſhip makes ſome 
ſtay both in going and returning. The ſupplying of thoſe ſhips with 
every ſort of freſh proviſions, with fruit and ſometimes with wine, 
affords alone a very extenſive market for the furptus produce of the 
coloniſts. What the Cape of Good Hope is between Europe and 
every part of the Eaſt Indies, Batavia is between the principal 
countries of the Eaſt Indies. It lies upon the moſt frequented 


road from Indoſtan to China and Japan, and is nearly about 


mid-way _ that road. Almoſt all the ſhips too that ſail between 
Europe 
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Europe and China touch at Batavia; 3 And it is, over and above all C H — P. 
this, the center and principal mart of what is called the country w— 
trade of the Eaſt Indies; not only of that part of it which is car- 

ried cn by Europeans, but of that which is carried on by the native 

Indians ; and veſſels navigated by the inhabitants of China and Japan, 

of Tonquin, Malacca, Cochin-China, and the iſland of Celebes, ar 


frequently to be ſeen in its port- Such advantageous ſituations have 
| enabled thoſe two colonies to ſurmount all the obſtacles which the 


oppreſſive genius of an excluſive company may have occaſionally op- 
poſed to their growth. They have enabled Batavia to ſurmount the 


additional diſadvan tage of ae the moſt unwholeſome climate 
in the world. 


— — 


Tux Engliſh and Dutch companies, though they have eſtabliſhed 
no conſiderable colonies, except the two above mentioned, have both 
made conſiderable conqueſts in the Eaſt Indies. But in the man- 
ner in which they both govern their new ſubjects, the natural genius 
of an excluſive company has ſhown itſelf moſt diſtinctly. In the ſpice 
iſlands the Dutch are ſaid to burn all the ſpiceries which a fertile ſeaſon 
produces beyond what they expect to diſpoſe of in Europe with ſuch 
a profit as they think ſufficient. In the iſlands where they have no 
ſettlements, they give a premium to thoſe who collect the young 
bloſſoms and green leaves of the clove and nutmeg trees which 
naturally grow there, but which this ſavage policy has now, it 
is ſaid, almoſt completely extirpated. Even in the iſlands where 
they have ſettlements they have very much reduced, it is ſaid, the 
number of thoſe trees. If the produce even of their own iſlands 
vas much greater than what ſuited their market, the natives, they 
ſuſpect, might find means to convey ſome part of it to other nations; 
and the beſt way, they imagine, to ſecure their own monopoly, is to 
take care that no more ſhall grow than what they themſelves carry 
to market. By different arts of oppreſſion they have reduced the 
Population of ſeveral of the Moluccas nearly to the number which 
K k 2 is 
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B 1 OK ig ſuſhcient to ſupply with freſh proviſions and other neceſſaries of 
w—— life their own- inſignificant garriſons, and ſuch of their ſhips as 
occaſionally come there fer ai cargo of ſpices. Under the govern- 
ment even of the Portugueſe, however, - thoſe iſlands are ſaid to 
have been tolerably well inhabited. The Engliſh company have 
not yet had time to eſtabliſh, in Bengal ſo perfectly deſtruQiye a. 
ſyſtem. The plan of their government, however, has had exactly 
the ſame tendency. - It has nat been uncommon, I am well aſſured, 
for the chief, that is, the firſt clerk, of a factory, to order a peaſant 
to plough up a rich field of poppies, and ſow it, with rice or ſome 
other grain. The pretence was, to prevent a ſcareity of proviſions; 
but the real reaſon, to give the chief an opportunity of ſelling at a 
better price a large quantity of opium, which he happened then to- 
have upon hand. Upon other occaſions the order has been reverſed ; 
and a rich field of rice or other grain has been ploughed up in order 
to make room for a plantation of poppies; when the chief foreſaw 
that extraordinaty profit was likely to be made by opium; The 
ſervants of the company have upòn ſeveral occaſions attempted to 
eſtabliſh in their own favaur the monopoly of ſome of the moſt im- 
portant branches, not only of the foreign, but of the inland trade 
of the country. Had they been allowed to go on, it is impoſſible 
that they ſhould. not at ſome time or another have attempted to re- 
ſtrain the production of the particular articles of which they had 
| - thug. uſurped the monopoly, not only to the quantity which they 
themſelves. could purchaſe, but to that which they could expect to 
ſell with ſuch a profit as they might think ſufficient. - In the courſe of 
a century or two, the policy of the Engliſh company would in this 
manner have n proved as nn deſtructive as that of 
the Dutch. 


Norhinc, however, « can be more Grecty contrary to the real 
intereſt of thoſe, companies, conſidered as the ſovereigns of the 


countries which they have conquered, than this deſtructiye * 
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In almoſt all eountries the revenue of the fovereign is drawn from 
that of the people. The greater the revenue of the people, there- 


fore, the greater the annual produce of their land and labour, the 


more they can afford to the ſovereign. It is his intereſt, therefore, 
to increaſe as much as poſſible that annual produce. But if this is 
the intereſt of every ſovereign, it is peculiarly fo of one whoſe 


revenue, like that of the ſovereign of Bengal, ariſes chieffy from a 


land- rent. That rent muſt neceſſarily be in proportion to the 
quantity and value of the produce, and both the one and the other 
muſt depend upon the extent of the market. The quantity will 


always be ſuited with more or leſs exactneſs to the conſumption of 


thoſe who can afford to pay for it, and the price which they will pay 


will always be in proportion to the eagerneſs of their competition. 


It is the intereſt of ſueh a ſovereign, therefore, to open the moſt 


extenſive market for the produce of his country, to allow the moſt 
perfect freedom of commerce, in order to increaſe as much as poſſible 
the number and the competition of buyers; and upon this account 
to aboliſh, not only all monopolies, but all reſtraints upon the 
tranſportation of the home produce from one part of the country to- 
another, upon its exportation to foreign countries, or upon the 
importation of goods of any kind for which it can be exchanged. 
He is in this manner moſt likely to increaſe both the quantity and 
value of that produce, and conſequently of his own ſhare of it, or 
of his own revenue. | 


\ 


Bur a company of merchants are, it ſeems, incapable of conſider- 
ing themſelves as fovereigns, even after they have become ſuch, 
Trade, or buying in order to ſell again, they ftill conſider as their 
principal buſineſs, and by a ſtrange abſurdity, regard the character 
of the ſovereign as but an appendix to that of the merchant, as 
ſomething which ought to be made ſubſervient to it, or by means of 
which they may be enabled to buy cheaper in India: and thereby to- 

* ſell 
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BOOK ſell with a better profit in Europe. They endeavour for this 


— purpoſe to keep out as much as poſſible all competitors from the 


market of the countries which are ſubject to their government, and 


conſequently to reduce, at leaſt, ſome part of the ſurplus produce 
of thoſe countries to what is barely ſufficient for ſupplying their own 
demand, or to what they can expect to ſell in Europe with ſuch a 
profit as they may think reaſonable. Their mercantile habits draw 
them in this manner, almoſt neceſſarily, though perhaps inſenſibly, to 
prefer upon all ordinary occaſions the little and tranſitory profit of 
the monopoliſt to the great and permanent revenue of the ſovereign, 
and would gradually lead them to treat the countries ſubject to their 
government nearly as the Dutch treat the Moluccas. It is the intereſt 
of the Eaſt India company, conſidered as ſovereigns, that the Euro- 


pPean goods which are carried to their Indian dominions, ſhould be 


ſold there as cheap as poſſible; and that the Indian goods which are 
brought from thence ſhould bring there as good a price, or ſhould 
be ſold there as dear as poſſible. But the reverſe of this is their 
intereſt as merchants. As ſovereigns, their intereſt is exactly the 
ſame with that of the country which they govern. As merchants 


their intereſt is directly oppoſite to that intereſt. 


Bur if the genius of ſuch a government, even as to what concerns 
its direction in Europe, is in this manner eſſentially and perhaps 
ancurably faulty, that of its adminiſtration in India is ſtill more ſo. 
That adminiſtration is neceſſarily compoſed of a council of mer- 
chants, a profeſſion. no doubt extremely reſpectable, but which in 
no country in the world carries along with it that ſort of authority 


which naturally over-awes the people, and without force commands 
their willing obedience. Such a council can command obedience 


only by the military force with which they are accompanied, and 


their government is therefore neceſſarily military and deſpotical. 
Their proper befand, however, is that of merchants. It is to 
| F ſell, 


Fas 
WJ 
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ſell, upon their maſters account, the European goods conſigned to CH 7 N. 


them, and to buy in return Indian goods for the European market. 
It is to ſell the one as dear and to buy the other as cheap as poſſible, 


and conſequenily to exclude as much as poſſible all rivals from the 


particular market where they keep their ſhop. The genius of 


the adminiſtration, therefore, ſo far as concerns the trade ef 
the company, is the ſame as that of the direction. It tends to 


make government ſubſervient to the intereſt of monopoly, and 


conſequently to ſtunt the natural growth of ſome parts at leaſt of 


the ſurplus produce of the country to what is barely ſufficient for 


anſwering the demand of the company. 


ALL the members of the adminiſtration, beſides, trade more or 
leſs upon their own account, and it is in vain to prohibit them from 
doing ſo. Nothing can be more completely fooliſh than to expect 


that the clerks of a great counting-houſe at ten thouſand miles- 


diſtance, and conſequently almoſt quite out of fight, ſhould, upon a 
ſimple order from their maſters, give up at once doing any fort of 
buſineſs upon their own account, abandon for ever all hopes of 


making a fortune of which they have the means in their hands, 


and content themſelves with the moderate falaries which thoſe maſters 
allow them, and which, moderate as they are, ean ſeldom be aug- 
mented, being commonly as large as the real profits of the company 


trade can afford. In fuch circumſtances, to- prohibit the ſervants- 


of the company from trading upon their own account, can have 
ſcarce any other effect than to enable the ſuperior: ſervants, under 


pretence of executing their maſters order, to oppreſs ſuch of the 


inferior ones as have had the misfortune to fall under their diſplea- 


ſure. The ſervants naturally endeavour to eſtabliſh the ſame mono- _ 


poly in favour of their on private trade as of the pubſick trade of 
the company. If they are ſuffered to act as they could wiſh, they 
will eſtabliſh this mapoyaly openly and directly, by fairly prohibiting 
all 
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B 0:9 K all other people from trading in the articles in which they chuſe to 


8 deal; and this perhaps is the beſt and leaſt oppreſſive way of eſta- 


bliſhing 1 1c. But if by an order from Europe they are prohibited from 
doing this, they will, notwithſtanding, endeavour to eſtabliſh a 


monopoly of the ſame kind, ſecretly and indirectly, in a way that 


is much more deſtructive to the country. They will employ the 


; whole authority of government, and pervert the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, in order to haraſs and ruin thoſe who interfere with then 
in any branch of commerce which, by means of agents, either con- 
cealed or at leaſt not publickly avowed, they may chuſe to carry 


on. But the private trade of the fervants will naturally extend to 
a much greater variety of articles than the publick trade of the 


company. The pablick trade of the company extends no further 
than. the trade with Europe, and comprehends a part only of the 
foreign trade of the country. But the private trade of the ſervants 


may extend to all the different branches both of its inland and foreign 
trade. The monopoly of the company can tend only to ftunt the 


natural growth of that part of the ſurplus produce which, in the 


caſe of a free trade, would be exported to Eurbpe. That of the 
ſervants tends to ſtunt the natural growth of every part of the 


produce in which they chuſe to deal, of what is deſtided for home 


conſumption, as well as of what is deſtined for exportation; and 
conſequently to degrade the cultivation of the whole country, and to 


reduce the number of its inhabitants. It tends to reduce the quan- 
tity of every fort of produce, even that of the neceſſaries of life, 
whenever the ſervants of the company chuſe to deal in them, to 
what thoſe ſervants can both afford to buy and expect to fell with 


uch a profit as pleaſes them. 

From the nature of their ſituation too the ſervants-muſt be more 

diſpoſed to ſupport with rigorous feverity their own intereft againſt 

that of the country which they govern, than thate maſters can be to 
ſupport 
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ſupport theirs. The country belongs to their maſters, who cannot C 5 i $ P. 


avoid having ſome regard for the intereſt of what belongs to them. — 

But it does not belong to the ſervants. The real intereſt of their 

maſters *, if they were capable of underſtanding it, is the ſame with —— 
that of the country, and it is from ignorance chiefly, and the meanneſs _ 
of mercantile prejudice, that they ever oppreſs it. But the real 

intereſt of the ſervants is by no means the ſame with that of the 

country, and che moſt perfect information would not neceſſarily 

put an end to their oppreſſions. The regulations accordingly which 

have been ſent out from Europe, though they have been frequently 

weak, have upon moſt occaſions been well-· meaning. More intelli- 

gence and perhaps leſs good- meaning has ſometimes appeared in thoſe 

eſtabliſhed by the ſervants in India. It is a very ſingular government 

in which every member of the adminiftration wiſhes to get out of the 

country, and conſequently. to have done with the government, as ſoon 

as he can, and to whoſe intereſt, the day after he has left it and car- 

ried his whole fortune with him, it is perfectly indifferent though the 

whole country was ſwallowed up by an earthquake. 


* This would be exactly true if thoſe maſters never had any other intereſt but that 
which belongs to them as Proprietors of India ſtocx. But they frequently have another 
of much greater importance. Frequently a man of great, ſometimes even a man of mo- 
derate fortune, is willing to give thirteen or fourteen hundred pounds (the preſent 
price of a thouſand pounds ſhare in India ſtock) merely for the influence which he 
expects to acquire by a vote in the Court of Proprietors. It gives him a ſhare, though 
not in the plunder, yet in the appointment of the plunderers of India; the DireRors, 
though they make thoſe appointments, being neceſſarily more or leſs under the influence 
of the Court of Proprietors, which not only elects them, but ſometimes over-rules 
their appointments. A man of great or even a man of moderate fortune, provided he 
can enjoy this influence for a few years, and thereby get a certain number of his friends | 
appointed to employments in India, frequently cares little about the dividend which \ | y 
he can expect from ſo ſmall a capital, or even about the improvement or loſs of the X 
Capital itſelf upon which his. vote is founded, About the proſperity or ruin of the 
great empire, in the government of which that vote gives him a ſhare, he ſeldom cares 
at all. No other ſovereigns ever were, or from the nature of things ever could be, 
ſo perfectly indifferent about the happineſs or miſery of their ſubjects, the improve- 
ment or waſte of their dominions, the glory or diſgrace of their adminiſtration ; as, 
from irreſiſtible moral cauſes, the greater part of the Proprietors of ſuch a mercantile 


Company are, and neceſlarily muſt be, | 
Vol. II. L1 IMuEAN 
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I MEAN not, However, by anything which I have here ſaid, a 
any odious imputation upon the general character of the ſervunts of 
the Eaſt India company, and much leſs upon that of any particular 
perſons. It is the ſyſteth of government, the ſituation in which 
they were placed, that I mean to cenſtre; not the ehuracter of 
thoſe who have acted in it. They acted as their W naturally 
directed, and they who have chmoured the loudeſt againſt them 
would probably not have acted Vetter themſelves. In war and ne- 
gociation, the councils of Madrafs and Calcutta have upon ſeveral 
occaſions conducted thcttifetves with a reſolution and decifive wiſdom 
which would have done honout to the ſenate of Rome in the beſt 
days of that tepublick. "The members of thoſe councils, however, 
had been bred to profeſſions very different from wat and politicks. 


But their ſituation alone, without education, experience, or even 
example, ſeems to have formed in them all at onde the great qualities 


which i it required, and to have inſpired them both with abilities and 


virtues whichthey themſelves could not well know that they poſſeſſed. 


If upon ſome occafions, therefore, it has animated them to actions of 
magnanimity which could not well have been expected from them; 
we ſhould not wonder if upon others it has prompted them to exploits 


of ſomewhat a different Nature. 


Soc excluſive companies, tees are nuifantes in every re- 
ſpect; always more or leſs inconvenient to the countries in which they 


are eſtabliſhed, and deſtructive to thoſe which re misfortune t to: 
Fall under their 5 
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CHAP, vl. 


Of the — Syftems, or of thoſe Syſtems of political Occonomy. 
 avhich repreſent the Produce of Land as either the ſole or the. 


principal Source of the Revenue and Wealth of op Country. 
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T HE agricultural fhens of political economy will not requice CHAP. 
fo long an explanation as that which I have thought it OE. Rad 


to beſtaw upon the mercantile or commercial ſyſtem. 


Tur ſyſtem which repreſents the produce of land as the ſole 
ſource of the revenue and wealth of every country, has, ſo far as T 
know, never been adopted by any dation, and it at preſent exiſts only 
in the ſpeculations of a few men of great learning and i ingenuity in 
France, It would not, ſurely, be worth while to examine at great 
jength the errors of a tem which never has done, and probably 
never will do any harm in any part of the world. I fhall en- 
deavour to explain, however, as diſtinctly as I can, the great outlines 
of this very ingenious ſyſtem. 


of . of great induſtry and knowledge of detail; of great 
experience and acuteneſs in the examination of publick accounts, 
and of abilities, in ſhort, every way fitted for antroduging method 
and gout order into the collection and expenditure of the publick 
revenue. That miniſter had unfortunately embraced all the -preju= 
dices of the mercantile ſyſtem, in its nature and eſſenee a ſyſtem of 
reſtraint and regulation, and ſuch as could ſcarce fail to be agreeable 
to a laborious and plodding man of buſineſs, who had been accuſ- 
tomed to regulate the different departments of publick offices, and to 
eſtabliſh the neceffary checks and controuls for confining each to its 
Proper ſphere. The induftry and commerce of a great country he 


endeayoured to regulate upon the ſame model as the departments of a 
Lla publick 


x, Colbert, the famous miniſter of Levis. XIVih, Was a man 
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BOOK publick office; and inſtead of allowing every man to purſue his own 
3 intereſt his own way, upon the liberal plan of equality, liberty and 


Juſtice, he beſtowed upon certain branches of induſtry extraordinary 
privileges, while he laid others underas extraordinary reſtraints, He 
was not only diſpoſed, like other European miniſters, to encourage 
more the induſtry of the towns than that of. the country, but in order 
to ſupport the induſtry of the towns, he was willing even to depreſs 
and keep down that of the country.” In order to render proviſions 
cheap to the inhabitants of the rowns, and thereby to encourage ma- 
nufactures and foreign commerce, he prohibited altogether the ex- 
portation of corn, and thus excluded the inhabitants of the country 
from every foreign market for by far the moſt important part of the 
produce of their induſtry. This prohibition, joined to the reſtraints 
| impoſed by the antient provincial laws of France upon the tranſporta- 
tion of corn from one province to another, and to the arbitrary and 
degrading taxes which are levied upon the cultivators in almoſt all the 
Proviaces, . and kept down the agriculture of that 
country very much below the ſtate to which it would naturally 
have riſen in ſo very fertile a ſoil and ſo very happy a climate. This 
ſtate of diſcouragement and deprefſion \ was felt more or leſs in every 
different part of the eountry, and many different enquiries were 
ſet on foot concerning the cauſes of it. One of | thoſe | cauſes 
appeared to be the preference given, by the inſtitutions of Mr. 
Colbert, to the induſtry of the towns above that of the country. 


-; Ty the rod be bent too much one way, ſays the proverb, in order 
to make it ſtraight you muſt bend it as much the other. The French 
philoſophers, who have propoſed the ſyſtem. which repreſents agri- 
culture as the ſole ſource of the revenue and wealth of every country, 
ſeem to have adopted this proverbial maxim; and as. in the plan of 
Mr. Colbert the induſtry of the towns was certainly over-valued in: 


compariſon with that of the country; ſo in their ſyſtem it ſeems to. 
be as certainly undervalued. 


TRE 
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Tux different orders of people * have ever been ſuppoſed to * 1. 1 P. 
contribute in any reſpect towards the annual produce of the land — 
and labour of the country, they divide into three claſſes. The firſt 
is the claſs of the proprietors of land. The ſecond is the claſs of 
the cultivators, of farmers and country labourers, whom they honour . 
with the peculiar appellation of the productive claſs. The third is 
the claſs of artificers, manufacturers and merchants, whom they en- 
deavour to degrade by the humiliating appellation of the barren or 


unproductive claſs. 


THe claſs of proprietors contributes to the annual produce by the 
expenee which they may occaſionally lay out upon the improvement 
of the land, upon the buildings, drains, encloſures and other ame- 
Horations, which they may either make or maintain upon it, and by 
means of which the cultivators are enabled, with the ſame capital, 
to raife a greater produce, and conſequently to pay a greater rent. 
This advanced rent may be conſidered as the intereſt or profit due to 
the proprietor upon the expence or capital which he thus employs in 

the improvement of his land. Such expences are in this ſyſtem called 
ground expences (depenſes foncieres). | 


THE cultivators or farmers contribute to the annual produce 
by what are in this ſyſtem called the original and annual expences: 
(depenſes primitives et depenſes annuelles) which they lay out 
upon the cultivation of the land. The original expences conſiſt 
in the inſtruments of huſbandry, in the ſtock of cattle, in the 
ſeed, and in the maintenance of the farmer's. family, ſervants and 
cattle, during at leaſt a great part of the firſt year of his occupancy, 
or till he can receive ſome return from the land. The annual expences 
conſiſt in the ſeed, in the wear and tear of the inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry, and in the annual maintenance of. the farmer's ſervants and 
cattle, and of his family too, ſo far as any part of them can be conſi- 
dered as ſervants employed in cultivation. That ꝑart of the produce: 


off 
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of the land which remains to him after paying the rent, ought to be 
ſufficient, firſt, to replace to him within a reaſonable; time, at leak 


during the term of his occupancy, the whole of his original expences, 


together with the ordinary profits of ftock; and, ſecondly, to replace 


to him annually the whole of his annual expences, together likewiſe 
with the ordinary profits of ſtock. Thoſe two ſorts of expences are 
two capitals which the farmer employs in cultivation; and unleſ 
they are regularly reſtored to him, together with a reaſonable profit, 
he cannot carry on his employment upon a level with other employ- 


ments; but, from a regard to his own intereſt, muſt deſert it as ſoon 


as poſſible, and ſeek ſome other. That part of the produce of the 


land which is thus neceſſary for enabling the farmer to continue his 


buſineſs, ought to be conſidered as a fund ſacred to cultivation, 
whick if the landlord violates, he neceſſarily reduces the produce of 
his own land, and in a few years not only diſables the farmer from 
paying this racked rent, but from paying the reaſonable rent which 
he might otherwiſe have got for his land. The rent which properly 
belongs to the landlord, is no more than the neat produce which 
remains after paying in the compleateſt manner all the neceſſary ex- 
pences which muſt be previouſly laid out in order to raiſe the groſs, 
or the whole produce. It is becauſe the labour of the cultivators, 
over and above paying compleatly all thoſe neceſſary expences, 
affords a neat produce of this kind, that this clafs of people are in 


this ſyſtem peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by the honourable appellation of 
the productive claſs. Their original and annual expences are for the 


ſame reaſon called, in this ſyſtem, productive expences, becauſe, 
over and above replacing their own value, they occaſion - the annual 
reproduction of this neat 1 | 


Tur ground expences, as they are called, or what the landlord 
lays out upon the improvement of his land, are in this ſyſtem too 
honoured with the appellation of productive expences. Till the 


whole of thoſe expences, together with ths ordinary profits of ſtock, 
2 have 
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ha ve been candy repaid to him by the advanced rent which he CHAP. 


gets from his land, that advanced rent ought to be regarded as ſacred Gomes 


and inviolable, both by the church and by the king; ought to be 
ſubject neither to tithe nor to taxation. It it is otherwiſe, by diſ- 


couraging the improvement of land, the church diſcourages the future 


increaſe of her own tithes, and the king the future increaſe of his 
own taxes. As in a well ordered ſtate of things, therefore, thoſe 
ground expences, over and above reproducing in the compleateſt 
manner their own value, occaſion likewiſe after a certain time a re- 
production of a neat produce, they are in this ſyſtem conſidered as 
productive expences. 


Tux ground expences of the landlord, however, together with 
the original and the annual expences of the farmer, are the only 
three ſorts of expences which in this ſyſtem are conſidered as pro- 
ductive. All other expences and all other orders of people, even 
thoſe who 'in the common apprehenſions of men are regarded as 
the moſt productive, are in this account of things repreſented as 
altogether barren and unproductive. 


ARTIFICERS and manufacturers, in particular, whoſe induftry, 
in the common apprehenſions, of men, increaſes ſo much the 
value of the rude produce of land, are in this ſyſtem repreſented as a 
elaſs of people altogether barren and unproductive. Their labour, 
it is ſaid, replaces only the ſtock which employs them, together with 
its ordinary profits. That ſtock conſiſts in the materials, tools, and 
wages, advanced to them by their employer; and is the fund deſ- 
tined for their employment and maintenance. Its profits are the 
fund deſtined for the maintenance of their employer. Their em- 
ployer, as he advances to them the ſtock of materials, tools and! 
wages neceſſary for their employment, ſo he advances to himſelf 
what is neceſſary for his oπõ.è maintenance, and this maintenance he 
N proportions to the profit which he expects to make by the 
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B SP K price of their work. Unleſs its price repays to him the maintenance 
3 which he advances to himſelf, as well as the materials, tools and 


wages which he advances to his workmen, it evidently does not 


repay to him the whole expence which he lays out upon it. The pro- 


fits of manufacturing ſtock, therefore, are not, like the rent of land, 
a neat produce which remains after compleatly repaying the whole 
expence which muſt be laid out in order to obtain them. The ſtock. 
of the farmer yields him a profit as well as that of the maſter manu- 
facturer; and it yields a rent likewiſe to another perſon, which that 
of the maſter manufacturer does not. The expence, therefore, laid 
out in employing and maintaining artificers and manufacturers, does 
no more than continue, if one may ſay ſo, the exiſtence of its own 
value, and does not produce any new value. It is therefore altoge- 
ther a barren and unproductive expence. The expence, on the con- 
trary, laid out in employing farmers and country labourers, over and 
above continuing the exiſtence of its own value, produces a new value, 
the rent of the landlord. It is therefore a productive expence. 


MERCANTILE ſtock is equally barren and unproductive with 


manufacturing ſtock. It only continues the exiſtence of its own 


value, without producing any new value. Its profits are only the 
repayment of the maintenance which its employer advances to 
himſelf during the time that he employs it, or till he receives the 


returns of it. They are only the repayment of a part of the expence 


which muſt be laid out in employing it. 


Tas labour of artificers and manufacturers never adds any thing 


to the value of the whole annual amount of the rude produce of the 


land. 1t adds indeed greatly to the value of ſome particular parts of 
it. But the conſumption which in the mean time it occaſions of other 
parts, is preciſely equal to the value which it adds to thoſe parts; ſo 
that the value of the whole amount is not, at any one moment of 


time, in the leaſt augmented by it. The perſon who works the lace 
. WR 
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of a pair of fine ruffles, for example, will ſometimes raiſe the value © Jar 
of perhaps a penny worth of flax to thirty pounds ſterling. But 


though at firſt ight he appears thereby to multiply the value of a part 
of the rude produce about ſeven thouſand and two hundred times, he 


in reality adds nothing to the value of the whole annual amount of 


the rude produce. The working of that lace coſts him perhaps two 
years labour. The thirty pounds which he gets for it when it is 


finiſhed, is no more than the. repaymeat of the ſubſiſtence which he 


| advances to himſelf during the twa years that he is employed about 
it. The value which, by every day's, month's, or year's labour, 
he adds to the flax, does no more than replace the value of his own 
conſumption during that day, month, or year. At no moment of 
time, therefore, does he add any thing to the value of the whole an- 
nual amount of the rude produce of the land: the portion of that 
produce which he is continually conſuming, being always equal to the 


value which he is continually producing, The extreme poverty of 


the greater part of the perſons employed in this expenſive, though 
trifling manufacture, may ſatisfy us that the price of their work does 
not in ordinary caſes exceed the value of their ſubſiſtence. It is other- 
wiſe with the work of farmers and country labourers. The rent of 
the landlord is a value, which, in ordinary caſes, it is continually 
producing, over and above replacing, in the moſt compleat manner, 
the whole conſumption, the whole expence laid out upon the employ- 
ment and maintenance both of the workmen and of their employer. 


ART1FICERS, manufacturers and merchants, can augment the 


revenue and wealth of their ſociety, by parſimony only; or, as it is 
expreſſed in this ſyſtem, by privation, that is, by depriving themſelves 
of a part of the funds deſtined for their own ſubſiſtence. They annu- 
ally reproduce nothing but thoſe funds, Unleſs, therefore, they annu- 
ally ſave ſome part of them, unleſs they annually deprive themſelves 
of the enjoyment of ſome part of them, the revenue and wealth of 
their ſociety can never be in the ſmalleſt degree augmented by 
means of their induſtry. Farmers and country labourers, on the 

VOL. . M m | contrary, 
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B 0 OK contrary, may enjoy compleatly the whole funds deſtined for their 
3 own ſubſiſtence, and yet augment at the fame time the revenue and 
wealth of their ſociety. Over and above what is deſtined for 
their own ſubſiſtence, their induſtry annually affords a neat produce, 

of which the augmentation neceſſarily augments the revenue and 

wealth of their ſociety. Nations, therefore, which, like France op 

England, conſiſt in a great meaſure of '/ proprietors and cultivators, 
can be enriched by induſtry and enjoyment. Nations, on the con- 
trary, which, like Holland and Hamburgh, are compoſed chiefly of 
merchants, artificers and manufacturers, can grow rich only through 
parſimony and privation. As the intereſt of nations ſo differently 
circumftanced, is very different, ſo is likewiſe the common character 

of the people. In thofe of the former kind, liberality, frankneſs, and 
good fellowſhip, naturally make a part of that common character. 
In the latter, narrowneſs, meanneſs, and a ſelfiſh Gipolition, averſg 


to all ſocial . and enjoyment. | 


Tu E unproductive . that of merchants, artificers, and manu- 
facturers, is maintained and employed altogether at the expence of 
the two other claſſes, of that of proprietors, and of that of culti- 
vators. They furniſh it both with the materials of its work and 
with the fund of its ſubſiſtence, with the corn and cattle which it 
conſumes while it is employed about that work. The Proprietors 
and cultivators finally pay both the wages of all the workmen of the 
unproductive claſs, and the profits of all their employers. Thoſe 
wotkmen and their employers. are properly the ſervants.of the. pro- 
| | prietors and cultivators. They are only ſervants who work without 
| doors, as menial ſervants work within. Both the one and the other, 
| | however, are equally maintained at the expence of the ſame maſters. 
| 
| 


i The labour of both is equally unproductive. It adds nothing to the 
i value of the ſum total of the rude produce of the land. Inſtead of 
Il increaſing the value of that ſum total, it is a charge and expence 
which muſt be paid out of it. 
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Tur unproductive claſs, however, is not only uſeful, but greatly 
uſeful to the other two claſſes. By means of the induſtry of mer- 
chants, artificers and manufacturers, the proprietors and cultivators 
can purchaſe, both the foreign goods and the manufactured produce 
of their own country which they have occaſion for, with the produce 
of a much ſmaller quantity of their own labour, than what they would 
be obliged to employ, if they were to attempt, in an aukward and 
unſkilful manner, either to import the one, or to make the other for 
their own uſe, By means of the unproduttive claſs, the cultivators 


attention from the cultivation of land. The ſuperiority of produce, 
which, in conſequence of this undivided attention, they are enabled 


to raiſe, is fully ſufficient to pay the whole expence which the main- 


tenance and employment of the unproductive . claſs coſts either the 
proprietors, or themſelves. The induſtry of merchants, artificers, 
and manufacturers, though in its own nature altogether unproduc- 
tive, yet contributes in this manner indirectly to increaſe the produce 


by leaving it at liberty to confine itſelf to its proper employment, the 
cultivation of land ; ; and the plough goes frequently | the eaſier and 


remote from the plough. 


Ir can never be the intereſt of the proprietors and cultivators 
to reſtrain or to diſcourage in any reſpect the induſtry of merchants, 
artificers and manufacturers. The greater the liberty which this un- 
productive claſs enjoys, the greater will be the competition in all the 
different trades which compoſe it, and the cheaper will the other two 
claſſes be ſupplied, both with foreign goods and with the manufac- 
tured produce of their own country. 


are delivered from many cares which would otherwiſe diſtract their 


of the land. It increaſes the productive powers of productive labour, 


the better by means of the labour of the man whole buſineſs i is moſt 


IT can never be the intereſt of the unproductive claſs to oppreſs 
the other two claſſes. It is the ſurplus produce of the land, or 
Mm 2 what 
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B Q 14 x what remains after deducting the maintenance, firſt, of the culüva- 
— tors, and afterwards, of the proprietors, that maintains and employs 


the unproductive elaſs. The greater this ſurplus, the greater muſt 
likewiſe be the maintenance and employment of that claſs. The eſta- 
bliſhment of perfect juſtice, of perfect liberty, and of perfect equality, 

is the very ſimple ſecret which moſt effectually emer a 
degree of proſperity to all the three claſſes. © 


Tur merchants, actiGaien, and 1 of thoſe mercantile 
ſtates which, like Holland and Hamburgh, conſiſt chiefly of this 
unproductive claſs, are in the ſame manner maintained and employed 


altogether at the expence of the proprietors and cultivators of land. 


The only difference is, that thoſe proprietors and cultivators are, the 
greater part of them, placed at a moſt inconvenient diſtance from the 
merchants, artificers, and manufacturers whom they ſupply with the 
materials of their work and the, fund: of their ſubſiſtence, are the 
inhabitants of other countries, and the ſubjects of other enn, 


Suck mercantile Rates, however, are not only uſeful, but greatly 
uſeful to the inbabitants of thoſe other countries, They fill up, in 


ſome meaſure, a very important void, and fupply the place of the 
merchants, artificers and manufacturers, whom the inhabitants of 


thoſe countries ought to find at home, but whom, from ſome defect in 


their policy, gd do not 9g at home. 


IT can never be the rae of thoſe landed nations, if I may 
call them ſo, to diſcourage or diſtreſs the induftry of ſuch mercantile 
ſtates, by impoſing high duties upon their trade, or upon the 
commodities which they furniſh. Such duties, by rendering thoſe 
commodities dearer, could ferve only to fink the real value of the 
ſurplus produce of their own land, with which „or, what comes to 
the ſame thing, with the price of which thoſe commodities are 
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purchaſed. Such duties could ſerve only to diſcourage the increaſe © FT Fa 
of that ſurplus produce, and conſequently the improvement and 
cultivation of their own land. The moſt effectual expedient, on 

the contrary, for raiſing the value of that ſurplus produce, for 
encouraging its increaſe, and conſequently the improvement and 

cultivation of their own land, would be to allow the moſt perfect 


freedom to the trade of all ſuch mercantile nations. 


This perfect freedom of trade would even be the moſt effectual 
expedient for ſupplying them, in due time, with all the artificers, 
manufacturers and merchants, whom they wanted at home, and for 


filling up in the propereſt and moſt advantageous manner that very 
important void which they felt there. 


Tur continual increaſe of the furplus produce of their land, 
would, in due time, create a greater capital than what could be 
employed with the ordinary rate of profit in the improvement and 
cultivation of land; and the ſurplus: part of it would naturally turn 
itſelf to the employment of artificers and manufacturers at home. 
But thoſe artificers and manufacturers, finding at home, both the 
materials of their work and the fund of their ſubſiſtence, might 
immediately, even with much leſs art and ſkill, be able to work as 
cheap as the like artificers and manufacturers of ſuch mercantile 
ſtates, who had both to bring from a great diſtance. Even though 
from want of art and ſkill, they might not for ſome time be able 
to work as cheap, yet, finding a market at home, they might 
be able to ſell their work there as cheap as that of the artificers and. 
manufacturers of ſuch mercantile ſtates, which could not be brought 
to that market but from ſo great a diſtance; and as their art and 
{ill improved, they would ſoon be able to ſell it cheaper. The 
artificers and manufacturers of ſuch mercantile ſtates, therefore, 
would immediately be rivalled in the market of thoſe landed nations, 
and ſoon after underſold and juſtled out of it altogether. The 

cheapneſs 
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B 19. cheapneſs of the manufactures of thoſe landed nations, in conſe- 
. quence of the gradual improvements of art and ſkill, would, in 
due time, extend their ſale beyond the home market, and carry 
them to many foreign markets, from which they would in the ſame 


manner gradually juſtle out many of the manufactures of ſuch mer- 
cantile nations. 


Tuts continual increaſe both of the rude and manufactured 
produce of thoſe landed nations would in due time create a 
greater capital than could, with the ordinary rate of profit, be 
employed either in agriculture or in manufactures. The ſurplus of 
this capital would naturally turn itſelf to foreign. trade, and be 
employed in exporting, to foreign countries, ſuch parts of the rude. 

and manufactured produce of its own country, as exceeded the 
demand of the home market. In the exportation of the produce of 
their own country, the merchants of a landed nation would have an 
advantage of the ſame kind over thoſe of mercantile nations, which 
its artificers and manufacturers had over the arti ficers and manufac- 
turers of ſuch nations; the advantage of finding at home that cargo, 
and thoſe ſtores and proviſions, which the others were obliged to 
ſeek for at a diſtance. With inferior art and ſkill in navigation, 
therefore, they would be able to ſell that cargo as cheap in foreign 
markets as the merchants of ſuch mercantile nations; and with 
equal art and ſkill they would be able to ſell it cheaper. They 
would ſoon, therefore, rival thoſe mercantile nations in this branch 


of foreign trade, and in due time would juſtle them out of it 
altogether. 
©) 
Il  AccoRD1NG to this liberal and generous ſyſtem, therefore, the moſt 
Ll advantageous method in which a landed nation can raiſe up arti- 
| ficers, manufacturers and merchants of its own, is to grant the moſt 
it perfect freedom of trade to the artificers, manufacturers and mer- 
| | chants of all other nations. It thereby raiſes the value of the ſurplus 
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produce of its own land, of which the continual increaſe gradually C 7 4 P. 


eſtabliſhes a fund which in due time neceſſarily raiſes up all the _,- 
artificers, manufaQturers and merchants whom it has occaſion. 
for. 


WHEN. a landed nation, on the contrary, oppreſſes either by 
high duties or by prohibitions the trade of foreign nations, it neceſ- 
farily burts its own intereſt in two different ways. Firſt, by raiſing 
the price of all foreign goods and of all forts of manufactures, it: 
neceſſarily ſinks the real value of the ſurplus produce of its own land, 
with which, or, what comes to the ſame thing, with. the price of. 
which ĩt purchaſes thoſe foreign goods and manufactures. Secondly, by 
giving a ſort of monopoly of the home market to its own merchants, 
artificers and manufacturers, it raiſes the rate of mercantile and. 
manufacturing profit in. proportion to that of agricultural profit, 

- and conſequently either draws from agriculture a. part of the capital 
which had before been employed. in it, or hinders: from. going to it 
a part of what would. otherwiſe: have gone to it. This policy, 
therefore, diſcourages agriculture m. two different ways; firſt, by 
linking the real value of its produce, and thereby lowering the rate. 
of its profit; and, ſecondly, by raiſing the rate of profit in all 
other employments. Agriculture 1s rendered leſs advantageous, and. 
trade and manufactures more advantageous than they otherwiſe would 
be; and every man is tempted by his own intereſt to turn, as much. 
as he can, both his capital and his induſtry from the former to the- 
latter employments. 


TaovGH, by this oppreſſive policy, a landed nation ſhould be. 
able to raiſe up artificers, manufacturers and merchants, of its own, 
ſomewhat ſooner than. it could do by the freedom of trade; a 
matter, however, which is not a little doubtful; yet it would raiſe 
them up, if one may ſay ſo, prematurely, and before it was perfectly 

ripe for them. By raiſing up too baſflily one ſpecies of induſtry, it. 
would. 
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B © OK would depreſs another more valuable ſpecies of induſtry. By raifing 
A vp too haftily a fpecies of induſtry which only replaces the ftock | 

= which employs it, together with the ordinary profit, it would 
depreſs a ſpecies of induſtry which, over and above replacing that 

ſtock with its profit, affords likewiſe a neat produce, a free rent 

to the landlord. It would depreſs productive labour, by encou- 

raging too. haſtily that labour which 1s n barren * 
unprodudtive. | 


I what manner, according to this ſyſtem, the ſam total of the 
annual produce of che land is diſtributed among the three claſſes 
abovementioned, and in what manner the labour of the unpro- 
ductive claſs, does no more than replace the value of its own 
conſumption, without increafing in any reſpect the value of that ſum. 
total, is repreſented by Mr. Queſnai, the very. ingenious and 
- profound author of this fyſtem, in ſome arithmetical formularies. 
The firſt of theſe formularies, which by way of eminence he 
peculiarly diſtinguiſhes by the name of the Oeconomical Table, 
repreſents the manner in which he ſuppoſes this- diſtribution. takes 
place, in a ſtate of the moſt perfect liberty, and therefore of the 
higheft proſperity; in a ſtate where the annual produce is ſuch as 
to afford the greateſt poſſible neat produce, and where each claſs 
enjoys its proper ſhare of the whole annual produce. Some ſabſequent 
formularies repreſent the manner in which, he ſuppoſes, this diſtri- 
bution is made in different ſtates of reſtraint and regulation; i in which, 
Either the.claſs of proprietors, or the barren and unproductive claſs, 
is more favoured than the claſs of cultivators, and in which, either 
the one, or the other encroaches more or leſs upon the ſhare which 
ought properly to belong to this productive claſs. Every ſuch 
encroachment, every violation of that natural diſtribution, which the 
moſt perfect liberty would eftabliſh, muſt, according to this fyſtem, 
neceſſarily degrade more or leſs, from one year to another, the value 
| and ſum total of the annual produce, and muſt neceſſarily occaſion 


a gra- 
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a gradual declenſion in the real wealth and revenue of the ſociety ; 
a declenſion of which the progreſs muſt. be quicker or ſlower, 
according to the degree of this encroachment, according as that 
natural diſtribution, which the moſt perfect liberty would eſtabliſh, 
is more or leſs violated. Thoſe ſubſequent formularies repreſent the 
different degrees of declenſion, which, according to this ſyſtem cor- 
reſpond to the different degrees in which this natural diſtribution of 
things is violated, __ 11 1 | 921 


SoM E ſpeculative phyſicians ſeem to have imagined that the 
health of the human body could be preſerved only by a certain 
preciſe regimen of diet and exerciſe, of which every, the ſmalleſt, 
violation neceſſarily occaſioned ſome degree of diſeaſe or diſorder 


proportioned to the degree of the violation, Experience, however, 


would ſeem to ſhow that the human body frequently preſerves, to 
all appearance at leaſt, the moſt perfect ſtate of health under a 


vaſt variety of different regimens; even under ſome which are 


generally believed to be very far from being perfectly wholeſome. 
But the healthful ſtate of the haman body, it would ſeem, contains 
in itſelf ſome unknown principle of preſervation, capable either of 


preventing or of correcting, in many reſpects, the bad effects even 


of a very faulty regimen. Mr. Queſnai, who was himſelf a phyſi- 
cian, and a very ſpeculative phyſician, ſeems to have entertained a 
notion of the ſame kind concerning the political body, and to have 
imagined that it would thrive and proſper only under a certain 
preciſe regimen, the exact regimen of perfect liberty and perfect 
juſtice. He ſeems not to have conſidered that in the political body, 
the natural effort which every man is continually making to better 
his own condition, is a principle of preſervation capable of prevent- 

ing and correcting, in many reſpects, the bad effects of a political 
| oeconomy, in ſome degree, both partial and oppreſſive. Such 
a political oeconomy, though it no doubt retards more or leſs, 
Vol. II. Non is 
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5 o OK is not always capable of ſtopping altogether the natural Progreſs of 
— a nation towards wealth and proſperity, and ſtill leſs of making it 


go backwards. If a nation could not proſper without the 
enjoyment of perfect liberty and perfect juſtice, there is not 
in the world a nation which could ever have proſpered. In the 
political body, however, the wiſdom of nature has fortunately 
made ample ꝑroviſion for remedying many of the bad effects of the 
folly and injuſtice of man; in the ſame manner as it has done in 
the natural body, for nen thoſe of his ſloth and intem- 
perance. | 


Tux capital error of this ſyſtem, however, feems to lie in its re- 


| preſenting the'claſs of artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, as 


altogether barren and unproductive. The following obſervations may 
eres to ſhow the i e e of this hag 


Tibet this claſs, it is acknowledged, np annually ihe 
value of its own annual conſumption, and continues, at leaſt, the 
exiſtence of the ſtock or capital which maintains and employs it. 
But upon this account alone the denomination of barren or unpro- 
ductive ſhould ſeem to be very improperly applied to it. We 
ſhould not call a marriage barren or unproductive, though it 
produced only a ſon and a daughter, to replace the father and 
mother, and though it did not increaſe the number of the human 
ſpecies, but only continued it as it was before. Farmers and 
country labourers, indeed, over and above the ſtock which maintains 
and employs them, reproduce annually a neat produce, a free rent 
to the landlord. As a marriage which affords three children is 
certainly more productive than one which affords only two; fo the 
labour of farmers and country labourers is certainly more productive 
than that of merchants, artificers, and manufacturers. The ſupe- 
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* produce of the one claſs, however, does not render the other 
barren or unproductive. 


SECONDLY, it ſeems, upon this account, altogether improper to 
' conſider artificers,, manufacturers, and merchants, in the ſame light 
as menial ſervants. The labour of menial ſervants does not conti- 
nue the exiſtence of the fund which maintains and employs them. 
Their maintenance and employment is altogether at the expence of 


their maſters, and the work which they perform is not of a nature 


to repay that expence, That work conſiſts in ſervices which periſh 
generally in the very inſtant of their performance, and does not 
fix or realize itſelf in any vendible commodity which can replace the 
value of their wages and maintenance. The labour, on the contrary, 
of artificers, manufacturers and merchants, naturally does fix and 
realize itſelf in ſome ſuch vendible commodity. It is upon this ac- 
count that, in the chapter in which I treat of productive and unpro- 
ductive labour, I have claſſed artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, 
among the productive labourers, and menial ſervants among the barren 
or unproductive. 


THIRDLY, it ſeems, upon every ſuppoſition, improper to ſay, that 


the labour of artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, does not 
increaſe the real revenue of the ſociety. Though we ſhould ſuppoſe, 
for example, as it ſeems to be ſyppoſed in this ſyſtem, that the 
value of the daily, monthly, and yearly conſumption of this claſs was 
exactly equal to that of its daily, monthly, and yearly production, 
yet it would not from thence follow. that its labour added nothing to 
the real revenue, to the real value of the annual produce of the land and 


labour of the ſociety. - An artificer, for example, who in the firſt - 


ſix months. after harveſt, executes ten pounds worth of work, though 
he ſhould in the ſame time conſume ten pounds worth of corn and 
other neceſſaries, yet really adds the value of ten pounds to the 
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o R acinvat produce of the land and labour of the focery. While he has 
UE been conſuming a half yearly revenue of ten pounds worth of corn 


and other neceſſaries, he has produced an equal value of work capable 
of purchaſing, either to himſelf or to ſome other perſon, an equal half 
yearly revenue. The value, therefore, of what has been conſumed 
and produced during theſe fix months is equal, not to ten, but to 
twenty pounds. It is poſſible, indeed, that no more than ten pounds 
worth of this value, may ever have exiſted at any one moment of 
time. But if the ten pounds worth of corn and other neceſſaties, which 
were conſumed by the artificer, had been conſumed by a ſoldier or by a 
menial ſervant, the value of that part of the annual produce which 
exiſted at the end of the ſix months, would have been ten pounds leſs 
than it actually is in conſequence of the labour of the artificer. Though 
the value of what the artificer produces, therefore, ſhould not at any 
one moment of time be ſuppoſed greater than the value he conſumes; 
yet at every moment of time the aCtually exiſting value of goods in 
the market is, in conſequence of what he produces, greater than it 
otherwiſe would be. | g 

Wur x the patrons of this ſyſtem aſſert that the conſumption of 
artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, is equal to the value of 
what they produce, they probably mean no more than that their re- 
venue, or the fund deſtined for their conſumption, is equal to it. But 
if they had expreſſed themſelves more accurately, and only aſſerted 


that the revenue of this claſs was equal to the value of what tliey pro- 


duced, it might readily have occurred to the reader that what would 
naturally be ſaved out of this revenue, muſt neeeſſarily increaſe more 
or leſs the real wealth of tlie ſociety. In order, tlierefore, to make 
out ſomething like an argument; it was neceſſary that they ſhould 
expreſs themſelves as they have done f and this argument, even ſup- 


poſing things actually were a8 it ſeems to ha them to be, turn 


out to be a very inconcluſive o ogy 
FouRTHLY, 
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FoURTHLY, farmers and country labourers can no more aug» CHA p- 


VII. 


ment, without parſimony, the real revenue, the annual produce ß. 


the land and labour of their ſociety, than artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants. The annual produce of the land and labour of any ſo- 
ciety can be augmented only in two ways; either, firſt, by ſome 
improvement in the productive powers of the uſeful labour actually 
maintained within jit; or, Wen by ſome increaſe in the quantity” 
of that labour. 


THE improvement in the productive powers of uſeful labour 
depend, firſt, upon the improvement in the ability of the work 
man; and, ſecondly, upon that of the machinery with which he” 
works. But the labour of artificers and manufacturers, as it is 
capable of being more ſubdivided and the labour of each workman: 
reduced to a greater ſimplicity of operation, than that of farmers and 
country labourers, ſo it is likewiſe capable of both theſe ſorts of im 
provement ini a much higher degree. ln this reſpect, therefore, the- 
claſs of cultivators can have no ſort of advantage over that of artificers 
and manufacturers. 


Tux inereaſe in the quantity of uſeful labour actually employed 


within any ſociety, muſt depend altogether upon the increaſe of the 


capital which employs it; and the increaſe of. that capital again: 
muſt be exactly equal to the amount of the ſavings from the revenue, 
either of the particular perſons who manage and direct the employ- 
ment of that capital, or of ſome other perſons who lend it to them. 
If merchants, artificers and manufacturers are, as this ſyſtem ſeems- 
to ſuppoſe, naturally more inclined to parſimony and ſaving than 
proprietors and cultivators, they are, ſo far; more likely to aug 


w See Book . : Chap, I. 
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B on & ment the quantity of uſeful labour employed within their ſociety, 


w—— and conſequently to increaſe its real revenue, the annual produce of 


its land and labour. 


FiFTHLY and laſtly, though the revenue of the inhabitants of 
every country was ſuppoſed to conſiſt altogether, as this ſyſtem ſeems 
to ſuppoſe, in the quantity of ſubſiſtence which their induſtry could 
procure to them; yet, even upon this ſuppoſition, the revenue of 
a trading and manufacturing country muſt, other things being 
equal, always be much greater than that of one without trade or 
manufactures, By means of trade and manufaQures, a greater 
quantity of ſubſiſtence can be annually imported into a particular 
country than what its own lands, in the actual ſtate of their culti- 
vation, could afford. The inhabitants of a town, though they fre- 
quently poſſeſs no lands of their own, yet draw to themſelyes by 
their induſtry ſuch a quantity of the rude produce of the lands of 
other people as ſupplies them, not only with the materials of their 


work, but with the fund of their ſubſiſtence. What a town always 


3s with regard to the country in its neighbourhood, . one inde- 
pendent ſtate or country may frequently be with regard to other 
independent ſtates or countries. It is thus that Holland draws a 
great part of its ſubſiſtence from other countries; live cattle from 
Holſtein and Jutland, and corn from almoſt all the different coun- 
tries of Europe. A ſmall quantity of manufactured produce pur- 
chaſes a great quantity of rude produce. A trading and manufactur- 
ing country, therefore, naturally purchaſes with a ſmall part of its 
manufactured produce a great part of the rude produce of other coun- 
tries; while, on the contrary, a country without trade and manu- 
factures is generally obliged to purchaſe, at the expence of a great part 
of its rude produce, a very ſmall part of the manufactured produce 
of other countries. The one exports what can ſubſiſt and accom- 
modate but a very few, and imports the ſubſiſtence and accommo- 
dation of a great number. The other exports the accommodation 


i and 
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and ſubſiſtence of a great number, and imports that of a very few only. 
The inhabitants of the one muſt always enjoy a much greater quantity 
of ſubſiſtence than what their own lands, in the actual ſtate of their 
cultivation, could afford. The inhabitants or the other muſt always. 
enjoy a much ſmaller quantity. 


Tu1s ſyſtem, however, with all its imperfections is, perhaps the 


neareſt approximation to' the truth that has yet been publiſhed upon. 
the ſubje& of political oeconomy, and is upon that account well 
worth the conſideration of every man who wiſhes to examine with 
attention the principles of that very important ſcience, Though 
in repreſenting the labour which is employed upon land as the only 


productive labour, the notions which it-inculcates are perhaps too 


narrow and confined ; yet in repreſenting the wealth of nations as 
conſiſting, not in the unconſumable riches of money, but in the: 
conſumable goods annually reproduced by the labour of the ſociety; 
and in repreſenting perfect liberty as the only effectual expedient for 
rendering this annual reproduction the greateſt poſſible, its doctrine 
ſeems to be in every reſpect as juſt as it is generous and liberal. Its. 
followers are very numerous; and as men are fond of paradoxes, 
and of appearing to underſtand what ſurpaſſes the comprehenſion 
of ordinary people, the paradox which it maintains, concerning 
the unproductive nature of manufacturing labour, has not perhaps 
contributed a little to increaſe the number of its admirers. They have 
for ſome years paſt made a pretty conſiderable ſect, diſtinguiſhed in 
the French republick of letters by the name of, The Oeconomiſts. 
Their works have certainly been of ſome ſervice to their country; 
not only by bringing into general diſcuſhon, many ſubjects which 
had never been well examined before, but by influencing in ſome: 
meaſure the publick adminiſtration. in favour of agriculture. It 


has been in conſequence of their repreſentations, accordingly, that 
the agriculture of France has been delivered from ſeveral of the 


opꝑrei· 
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oppreſſions which it before laboured under. The term during 


k——— Which ſuch a leaſe can be granted, as will be valid againſt every 


future purchaſer or proprietor of the land, has been prolonged from 
nine to twenty-ſeven years, The antient provincial reftraints upon 
the tranſportation of corn from one province of the kingdom to 
another, have been entirely taken away, and the liberty of exporting 
it to all foreign countries, has been eſtabliſhed as the common law 


of the kingdom in all ordinary caſes. This ſect, in their works 


which are very numerous, and which treat- not -only.of what is 
properly called Political Oeconomy, or of the nature and cauſes 
of the wealth of nations, but of every other branch of the ſyſtem 


of civil government, all follow implicitly, and without any 


ſenſible variation, the doctrine of Mr. Queſnai. There is upon 
this account little variety in the greater part of their works. The 
moſt diſtin and beſt connected account of this doctrine is to be 
found in a little book written by Mr. Mercier de la Riviere, ſome- 
time Intendant of Martinico, intitled, The natural and eſſential 
Order of Political Societies. The admiration of this whole ſe& 
for their maſter, who was himſelf a man of the greateſt modeſty and 
fimplicity, is not inferior to that of any of the antient philoſophers 
for the founders of their reſpective ſyſtems. © There have been, 


ſince the world began,” ſays a very diligent and reſpectable author, 


—  -—— I "4; 


, = 
[4 : 


the Marquis de Mirabeau, three great inventions which have princi- 
i pally given ſtability to political ſocieties, independent of many 
„ Other inventions which have enriched and adorned them. The firſt. 
« 3s the invention of writing, which alone gives human nature the 
« power of tranſmitting without alteration, its laws, its contracts, its 
* annals, and its diſcoveries. The ſecond, is the invention of money, 
which binds together all the relations between civilized ſocieties, 
The third, is the Oeconomical Table, the reſult of the other two, 
«« which completes them both by perfecting their object; the great 
* giſcovery of our age, but of which our poſterity will reap the benefit.” 
| | As 
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As the political oeconomy of the nations of modern Europe, 


bas been more favourable to manufactures and foreign trade, the 
induſtry of the towns, than to agriculture, the induſtry of the 
country; ſo that of other nations has followed a different plan, and 


has been more favourable to agriculture than to manufaQures and 
foreign trade. 


THE policy of China favours Agriculture more than all other 
employments. In China, the condition of a labourer is ſaid to 
be as much ſuperior to that of an artificer; as in moſt parts 
of Europe, that of an artificer is to that of a labourer. In 


China, the great ambition of every man is to bet poſſeſſion of 
ſome little bit of land, either in property or in leaſe; and leaſes 


are there ſaid to be granted upon very moderate terms, and to be ſuf- 
ficiently ſecured to the leſſees. The Chineſe have little reſpe& for 
foreign trade. Your beggarly commerce! was the language in 
which the Mandarins of Pekin uſed to talk to Mr. De Lange, the 
Ruſſian envoy, concerning it“. Except with Japan, the Chineſe 
carry on, themſelves and in their own bottoms, little or no foreign 
trade; and it is only into one or two ports of their kingdom that 
they even admit the ſhips of foreign nations. Foreign trade, 
therefore, is, in China, every way confined within a much nar- 
rower circle than that to which it would naturally extend itſelf, if 


more freedom was allowed to it, either in their own ſhips, or in 
thoſe of foreign nations. 


MANUFACTURES, as in a | ſmall bulk they frequently contain 
a great value, and can upon that account be tranſported at leſs 
expence from one country to another than moſt parts of rude 
produce, are, in almoſt all countries, the principal ſupport of foreign 


trade. In countries, beſides, leſs extenſive and leſs favourably circum- 


ſtanced for interior commerce than China, they generally require 


* See the Journal of Mr. De Lange in Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 258. 276. and 293. 
Vor. II. | 0 0 the 
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BO © K the ſupport of foreign trade. Without an extenſive foreign market. 
— they could not well flouriſh, either in countries ſo moderately exten 
ſive as to afford but a narrow home market; or in countries where 
the communication between one province and another was ſo difficult, 
as to render it impoſſible for the goods of any particular place to 
enjoy the whole of that home market which the country could 
afford. The perfection of manufacturing induſtry, it muſt be 
remembered, depends altogether upon the diviſion of labour; and 
the degree to which the diviſion of labour can be introduced into 
any manufacture, is neceſſarily regulated, it has already been 
ſhown, by the extent of the market. But the great extent of the 
empire of China, the vaſt multitude of its inhabitants, the variety 
of climate, and conſequently of productions in its different 
; provinces, and the eaſy communication by means of water 
carriage between the greater part of them, render the home 
market of that country of ſo great extent, as to be alone ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport very great manufactures, and to admit of very 
conſiderable ſubdiviſions of labour. The home market of China 
is perhaps, in extent, not much inferior to the market of all the 
different countries of Europe put together. A more extenſive 
foreign trade, however, which to' this great home market added 
the foreign market of all the reſt of the world; eſpecially if any 
conſiderable part of this trade was carried on in Chineſe ſhips; 
could ſcarce fail to increaſe very much the manufactures of China, 
and to improve very much the productive Powers of its manufac- 
turing induſtry. By a more extenſive navigation, the Chineſe would 
naturally learn the art of uſing and conſtructing themſelves all the 
different machines made uſe of in other countries, as well as the 
ther 1 improvements of art and induſtry which are practiſed i in all 
the different parts of the world. Upon their preſent plan they have 
little opportunity of improving themſelves by the example of any 
other nation ; except that oF the Japaneſe. 


THE 
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ment of Indoſtan, ſeem to have favoured 9 more than all 8 


other An- Se 


Born in ancient Egypt and Indoſtan, the whole body of the 


people was divided into different caſts or tribes, each of which was 
confined, 'from father to ſon, to a particular employment or claſs 
of employments. The ſon of a prieſt was neceſſarily a prieſt; the 
ſon of a ſoldier, a ſoldier; the ſon of a labourer, a labourer ; the 
ſon of a weaver, a weaver ; the ſon of a taylor, a taylor; &c. In 
both countries, the caſt of the prieſts held the higheſt rank, and that 


of the ſoldiers the next; and in both countries, the caſt of the 


farmers and labourers was ſuperior to the _ of merchants and 
maqufsQuters. 


Taz government of both countries was particularly attentive to 
the intereſt of agriculture. The works eonſtructed by the ancient 
ſovereigns of Egypt for the proper diſtribution of the waters of 


the Nile were famous in antiquity ; and the ruined remains of ſome . 


of them are ſtill the admiration of travellers. Thoſe of the ſame 
kind which were conſtructed by the afttient ſovereigns of Indoſtan, 
for the proper diſtribution of the waters of the Ganges as well as of 
many other rivers, though they have been leſs celebrated, ſeem to 

have been equally great. Both countries accordingly, though ſubject 
occaſionally to dearths, have been famous for their great fertility. 
Though both were extremely populous, yet, in years of moderate 


plenty, they were both able to export great e of grain to 
their neighbours. 


Tur antient Egyptians had a ſuperſtitious averſion to the ſea; 
and as the Gentoo religion does not permit its followers to light a 
fire, nor conſequently to dreſs any victuals upon the water, it in 
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effect prohibits them from all diſtant ſea voyages. Both the Egyptians 
and Indians muſt have depended almoſt altogether upon the navi- 


 . gation of other nations for the exportation of their ſurplus produce ; 
þ and this dependency, as it muſt have confined the market, fo it 


muſt have diſcouraged the increaſe of this ſurplus produce. It muſt 
have diſcouraged too the increaſe of the manufactured produce 


more than that of the rude produce. Manufactures require a much 


more extenſive market than the moſt important parts of the rude 


produce of the land. A ſingle ſhoemaker will make more than 
three hundred pairs of ſhoes in the year; and his own family will 


not perhaps wear out ſix pairs. Unleſs, therefore he has the cuſtom 
of at leaſt fifty ſuch families as his own, he cannot diſpoſe of the 
whole produce of his own labour. The moſt numerous claſs of 


artificers will ſeldom, in a large country, make more than one in fifty 


or one in a hundred of the whole number of families contained 1 in it. 


But in ſuch large countries as France and England, the number of 


people employed in agriculture has by ſome authors been computed 
1 at a half, by others at a third, and by no author that I know of, 
at leſs than a fifth of the whole inhabitants of the -country. But 


as the produce of the agriculture of both France and England is, 


the far greater part of it, conſumed at home, each perſon employed 
in it muſt, according to theſe computations, require ljttle more than 


the cuſtom of one, two, or, at moſt, of four ſuch families as his own, 
in order to diſpoſe of the whole produce of his own labour. Agricul- 


ture, therefore, can ſupport itſelf under the diſcouragement of a 
confined market, much better than manufactures. In both antient 


Egypt and Indoſtan, indeed, the confinement of the foreign 


market was in ſome meaſure compenſated by the conveniency of 
many inland navigations, which opened, in the moſt advantageous 


manner, the whole extent of the- home market to every part of 


the produce of every different diſtrict of thoſe countries. The 


great extent of Indoſtan too rendered the home market of that 


country 
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country very great, and ſuſicient to ſupport a great variety of manu- C. H R 
factures. But the ſmall extent of antient Egypt, which was never . 
equal to England, muſt at all titnes have rendered the home market 

of that country too narrow for ſupporting any great variety of ma- 

nufactures. Bengal, accordingly, the province of Indoſtan which 

commonly exports the greateſt quantity of rice, has always beers 

more remarkable for the exportation of a great variety of manufac- 
tures, than for that of its grain. Antient Egypt, on the contrary, 

though it exported ſome manufactures, fine linen in, particular, as 

well as ſome other goods, was always moſt diſtinguiſhed for its 

great exportation of Stain. It was long the granary of the Namen 

empire. 6 


THE ſovereigns of China, of antient Egypt, and; of the different 
kingdoms into which Indoſtan has at different times been divided. 
have always: derived the whole, or by far the moſt conſiderable part, 
of their revenue from ſome ſort of land-tax or land-rent.' This land- 
tax or land- rent, like the tithe in Europe, conſiſted. in a certain pro- 
portion, a fifth, it is ſaid, of the produce of the land, which was either 
delivered in kind or paid in money, according to a certain valua- 
tion, and which therefore varied from year to year according to all the 
variations of the produce. It was natural, therefore, that the ſovereigns 
of thoſe countries ſhould be particularly attentive. to the intereſts of 
agriculture, upon. the proſperity. or declenſion of which immediately 
depended the yearly increaſe or diminution of their own revenue. 


Tart policy of the antjent republicks of Greece, and that of. 
Rome, though it honoured agriculture more than manufactures or 
foreign trade, yet ſeems rather to have diſcouraged the latter employ- . 
ments, than to have given any direct or intentional encouragement | 
to the former. In ſeveral of the antient ſtates of Greece, foreign | 
trade was prohibited altogether; and in ſeveral others the employ- | 

| ments- 
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ments of artificers and manufacturere were conſidered as hürtfül to 


—— the firength and agility of the human body, as rendering it ines- 


pable of thoſe habits which their military and gymnaſtic exerciſes 
endeavoured to form in it, and as thereby diſqualifying it more or 
leſs for undergoing the fatigues and encounteting the dangers of 
war. Such occupations were conſidered as fit only for ſla ves, and the 


free citizeris of the ſtate were prohibited from exereiſing them. Even 


in thoſe ſtates where no ſuch prohibition took place, as it Rome 


and Athens, the great body of the people were in effect excluded 


from all the trades which are now com monly exerciſed by the lower 
ſort of the inhabitants of towns. Such trades were, at Athens and 
Rome, all occupied by the ſlaves of the rich, who exerciſed them for 
the benefit of their maſters, whoſe wealth, power, and protection, 
made it almoſt impoſſible for a poor freeman to find a market for 
his work, when it came into competition with that of the ſlaves of the 
rich. Slaves, however, are very ſeldom inventive; and all the moſt 
important improvements, either in machinery, or in the arrange- 
ment and diſtribution of work which facilitate and abridge 1abour, 
have been the diſcoveries of freemen. Shonld à ſlave propoſe any im- 
ptovement of this kind, his maſter would be very apt to conſider the 


propoſal as the ſuggeſtion of lazinefs, and a deſire to fave his own 


labour at the maſter's expence. The poor flave, inſtead of reward, 
would probably meet with much abuſe, perhaps with ſome puniſh- 
ment. In the manufactures carried on by ſlaves, therefore, more labour 
muſt generally have been employed to execute the ſame quantity of 
work, than in thoſe carried on by freemen. The work of the former 
muſt, upon that account, generally have been dearer than that of 
the latter. The Hungarian mines, it is remarked by Mr. Mon- 
teſquieu, though not richer, | have always been wrought with 
leſs expence, and therefore with more profit, than the Turkiſh 
mines in their neighbourhood. The Turkiſh mines are wrought 
by ſlaves; and the arms of thoſe Naves are the only machines 
which the Turks have ever thought of employing. The Hungarian 

9. | | mines, | 
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8 mines are wrqught by freemen, who employ a great deal Fenn Sa 
by which they facilitate and abridge their own labour. From the 
very little that is known about the price of manufactures in the 
times of the Greeks and Romans, it would appear that thoſe of the 
finer ſort were exceſſively dear. Silk ſold for its weight in gold. It 
was not, indeed, in thoſe times a,European manufacture; and as 
it was all brought from the Eaſt Indies, the diſtance of the carriage 
may in ſome meafure account for the greatneſs of the price. The 
price, however, which a lady, it is ſaid, would fometimes pay for 
2 piece of very fine linen, ſeems to have been equally extravagant; ; 
and as linen was always either a European, or, at fartheſt, an 
Egyptian manufacture, this high price can be accounted for 
only by the great expence of the labour which muſt have been 
employed about it, and the expence of this labour again could 
ariſe from nothing but the aukwardneſs of the machinery | 
which it made uſe of. The price of fine woollens too, though 
not quite ſo extravagant, ſeems however to have been much above 
that of the preſent times. Some cloths, we are told by Pliny, dyed 
in a particular manner, coſt a hundred denarii, or three pounds fix 
| ſhillings and eight pence, the pound weight. Others dyed in another 
manner coſt a thouſand denarii the pound weight, or thirty-three 
pound ſix fhllings. and eight pence. , The Roman pound, it muſt 
be remembered, contained only twelve of our avoirdupois ounces, 
This high price, . indeed, ſeems to have been principally owing to 
the dye. But had not the cloths themſelves been much dearer than 
any which are made in the preſent times, ſo, very expenſive a dye 
would not probably. have been beſtowed upon them. The diſpro- 
portion would have been too great between the value of the acceſ- 
ſory and that of the principal. The price mentioned by the ſame 
author of ſome Trielinaria, a ſort of woollen pillows or cuſhions | | 
made uſe of to lean upon as they reclined upon their couches at | | | 
table, paſſes all credibility ;. ſome of them being ſaid to have coſt 1 | 
more than thirty thouſand, others more than three hundred thou- 9 =_ 
* Plin, I. ix. c. 39. + Plin. I. viii. c. 48. | 
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Land pounds. This high price too is not ſaid to have ariſen from 


——— the dye. In the dreſs of the people of faſhion of both ſexes, there 


ſeems to have been much leſs variety, it is obſerved by Doctor 


© Arbuthnot, in antient than 1 in modern times; and the very little 


variety which we find! in that of the antient ſtatues confirms his 
obſer vation. He infers from this, that their dreſs muſt * upon the 
whole have been cheaper than ours: but the conclu ſion does not 
ſeem to follow. When dhe expence of faſhionable dreſs is very 
great, the variety muſt be very ſmall. But when, by the improve- 
ments in the productive powers of manufacturing art and induſtry, 
the expence of any one dreſs comes to be very moderate, the variety 
Will naturally be very great. The rich not being able to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by the expence of any one dreſs, will naturally en- 
| deayour to do fo by the multitude and variety of W dreſſes, N 

Tux greateſt and moſt important branch of the commerce of 
every nation, it has already been obſerved, is that which is carried 
on between the inhabitants of the town and thoſe of the country. 
The inhabitants of the town draw from the country the rude 
produce which conſtitutes both the materials of their work and the 
fund of their ſubſiſtence; 5 and they pay for this rude produce by 


ſending back to the country a certain portion of it manufactured 


and prepared for immediate uſe, The trade which is carried on 
between theſe two different ſets of people conſiſts ultimately in a 
certain quantity of rude produce exchanged for a certain quan- 
tity of manufactured produce. The dearer the latter, there- 


fore, the cheaper the former; and whatever tends in any coun- 
try to raiſe the price of manufactured produce, tends to lower 


that of the rude produce of the land, and thereby to diſcourage 
agriculture. The ſmaller the quantity of manufactured produce 
which any given quantity of rude produce, or, what comes to the 
ſame thing, which the price of any given quantity of rude produce 1s 


capable of purchaſi ng, the ſmaller the exchangeable value of that given 


8 quantity 
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quantity of rude produce; the ſmaller encouragement which either e 4 P. 
the landlord has to increaſe its quantity by improving, or the far- —— 


mer by cultivating the land. Whatever, beſides, tends to diminiſh 
in any country the number of artificers and manufacturers, tends te 
diminiſh the home market, the moſt important of all markets for 
the rude produce of the land, and thereby flill further to diſcourage 
agriculture. 18 


Tuos E ſyſtems, therefore, which preferring agriculture to all 
other employ ments, in order to promote it, impoſe reſtraints upon 
manufactures and foreign trade, act contrary to the very end which 
they propoſe, and indirectly diſcourage that very ſpecies of induſtry : 
which they mean to promote; They are ſo far, perhaps, more 
inconſiſtent than. even the mercantile ſyſtem. That ſyſtem, by 
encouraging manufactures and foreign trade more than agriculture, 
turns a certain portion. of. the capital. of the ſociety. from ſupporting 
a. more advantageous, to ſupport a leſs advantageous ſpecies of 
induſtry. But till it really and in the end encourages that ſpecies 
of induſtry. which it means to promote. Thoſe agricultural ſyſtems, 
on the contrary, really and 1 in the end diſcourage their own favourite 
* of x 


Ir is thus that every fyſtem which endeavours, either; by extra- 
ordinary encouragements, to draw towards a particular. ſpecies of- 
induſtry a greater ſhare of the capital of the ſociety than what would. 
naturally go to it; or, by extraordinary reſtraints, to force from a- 
particular ſpecies of induſtry ſome ſhare of the capital which would- 
otherwiſe be employed in it; is in reality ſubverſive of the great pur 
poſe which it means to promote. It retards, inſtead of accelerating,. 
the progreſs. of the ſociety towards real wealth and greatneſs; and: 
diminiſhes,” inſtead of increaſing, the real value of the annual! 


Produce of its land and labour. 
„ Non Ih. PR Abu. 
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Alx ſyſtems either of preference or of reſtraint, therefore, being 


— thus completely taken away, the obvious and fimple fyſtem of 


natural liberty eſtabliſhes itſelf of its own accord, Every man, as 
long as he does not violate the laws of Juſtice, is left perfeQtly free 
to purſue his own intereſt his own way, -and to bring both his 
induſtry and capital into competition with thoſe of any other man 
or order of men. The ſovereign is completely diſcharged from 4 


duty, in the attempting to perform which he muſt always be 


expoſed to innumerable deluſions, and for the proper performance 
of which no human wiſdom or knowledge could ever be ſufficient ; 
the duty of ſuper-intending the induſtry of private people, and of 
directing it towards the employments moſt ſuitable to the intereſt 
of the ſociety. According to the ſyſtem of natural liberty, the ſove- 
reign has only three duties to attend to; three duties of great import- 
ance, indeed, but plain and intelligible to common underſtandings: 
firſt, the duty of protecting the ſociety from the violence and invaſion 
of other independent ſocieties; ſecondly, the duty of protecting, 
as far as poſlible, every member of the ſociety from the injuſtice or 
oppreſſion of every other member of it, or the duty of eſtabliſhing 
an exact adminiſtration of juſtice; and, thirdly, the duty of erect- 
ing and maintaining certain publick works and certain publick inſti- 
tutions, which it can never be for the intereſt of any - individual, or 
ſmall number of individuals, to ere& and maintain; becauſe the 


profit could never repay the expence to any individual or ſmall 


number of individuals, though it may frequently do much more 
than repay it to a great ſociety, 8 


Tur proper performance of thoſe ſeveral duties of the ſovereign 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes a certain expence; and this experice again 
neceſſarily requires a certain revenue to ſupport it. In the following 
book, therefore, I ſhall endeavour to explain; firſt, what are the 
neceſſary expences of the ſovereign or common-wealth:; Rwy 

. Shs eta 
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of thoſe expences ought to be defrayed by the general contribution of © 3 

the whole ſociety; and which of them, by that of ſome particular —— 
part only, or of ſome particular members of the ſociety: ſecondly, 

what are the different methods in which the whole ſociety may be 

made to contribute towards defraying the expenees incumbent on the 

whole ſociety, and what are the principal advantages and inconve- 
niences of each of thoſe methods: and, thirdly, what are the reaſons- 

and cauſes which have induced almoſt all modern governments to- 

mortgage ſome part of this revenue, or to contract debts, and what 

have been the effects of thoſe debts upon the real wealth, the annual 

produce of the land and labour of the ſociety. The following, books © "i 
therefore, will naturally be divided into three chapters. | 
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CHAP. 1. 


by 8 4 * 


0 the 2 Tl the Sovereign or oö. 


1125 of * 2 of Defence, 


from the violence and invaſion of other independent ſocieties, 
can be performed only by means of a military force. But the 
expence both of Preparing this military force i in time of peace, and 


of employing it in time of war, is very different in the different 


ſtates of er, in the different periods of i improvement. 


AMONG nations of hunters, the loweſt and rudeſt ſtate of ſociety, 
ſuch as we find it among the native tribes of North America, every 


man is,a Warrior as well as a hunter. When he goes to war, either 


to defend his ſociety, or to revenge the injuries which have been 
done to it by other ſocieties, he maintains himſelf by his own labour, 
in the ſame manner as when he lives at home. His ſociety, for 


in this ſtate of things there is properly neither ſovereign nor com- 


monwealth, is at no ſort of expence, either to prepare him for the 
held, or to maintain him while he is in it. 


AMONG. 


L 


HE firſt duty of the ſovereign, that of protecting the ſociety c H A p. 
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AMoNG nations of ſhepherds, a more advanced ſtate of ſociety, 
ſuch as we find it among the Tartars and Arabs, every man is, in 


the ſame manner, a warrior. Such natiogs have commonly no 


fixed habitation, but live, either in tents, or in a ſort of covered 
waggons which are eaſily tranſported from place to place. The 
whole tribe qr nation changes its ſituation according to,the different 
ſeaſons of the year, as well as according to other accidents, "When 
its herds and flocks have conſumed the forage of one part of the 
country, it removes to another, and from that to a third. In the 


dry ſeaſon, it comes down to the banks of the rivers; in the wet 


ſeaſon it retires ta the upper eountry. When, ſugh a nation goes to 


war, the warriors will not truſt their herds and flocks to the feeble 


defence of their old men, their women and children; and their old 
men, their women and children, will not be left behind without defence 


and without ſubſiſtenee. The whole nation, beides, being accuſtomed 


to a wandering life, even in time of peace, eaſily takes the field = 


i _ „ Dn 


time of war. Whether it marches as an army, or moves about a 4 


company of herdſmen, the way of life is nearly the fame, though 


the object propoſed by it be very different. They go to war 


together, therefore, and every one does as welt as he tan. Among 
the Tartars, even the women have been frequently known to engage 
in battle. If they conquer, whatever belongs to the hoftife tribe is 
the recompence of the victory. But if they are vanquiſhed, all is 
loſt, and .not only their herds and flocks, but their women and 
children become the booty of the conqueror. Even the greater 
part of thoſe who ſurvive the action are obliged to ſubmit to him 
for the ſake of immediate ſubſiſtence. The reſt are et diſſi- 


pated and diſperſed i in the deſart. 


THE ordinary lite, the ordinary exerciſes of a 'T artar or Arabz 
prepare him ſufficiently for war. Running, wreſtling, cudgel- play- 


ing, thro wing the javelin, drawing the bow, &c. are the common: 


8 F 
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paſtimes of thoſe who live in the open-air, and are all bf. thei the C 5 AP. 
images of war: When a Tartar or Arab actually goes to war, he — 

is maintained, by his own herds and flocks which he carries with 
him, in the ſame manner' as in peace. His chief or ſovereign, for 
thoſe nations have all chiefs or ſovereigns, is at no fort of expence 


in preparing him for the field; and when he is in it, the chance 
of PUNE. is the only pay which ye ame: Nane or e 


Ax y of hunters can ſeldom exceed two or three baked | 
men. The precarious ſubſiſtence which the chace affords could 
ſeldom allow a greater number to keep together for any conſiderable 
time. An army of ſhepherds, on the contrary, may ſometimes 
amount to two or three hundred thouſand. As long as nothing 
ſtops their progreſs, as long as they can go on from one diſtrict, 
of which they have conſu med the forage, to another which is yet 
entire; ; there ſeems to be ſcarce any Hmit to the number who can 
march on together. A nation of hünters can never be formi- 
dable to the civilized nations in their neighbourhood. A nation 
of ſhepherds may. Nothing can be more contemptible than an 
Indian war in North America. Ne . on cle 2 can be 


99633 


The judgment of Thucydides, 555 both Europe and Aſia could not 
reſiſt the Scythiatis united; Has been verified by the experience of all 
ages. The inhabitants of the extenſive, but defenceleſs plains of 
Scythia or Taärtary, have been frequently united under the dominion 
of the chief of ſome conquering horde or elan; and the havock and 
devaſtation of Aſia have always fi gnalized their union, The inha- 
bitants of the inhoſpitable deſarts of Arabia, the other great 
nation of ſhepherds, have never been united but once; under 
Mahomet and his immediate ſucceſſors. Their union, which was 
more the effect of religious enthuſiaſm than of conqueſt, was 


"gnalized 3 in the ſame manner. If the hunting nations of America 
ſhould 
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B O * K ſhould ever become ſhepherds, their neighbourhood. mail be much 


3 more nn to the European colonies than iy is at preſent. 


In a yet more > nina ſtate of fociety 3 4 among thoſe nations of 
huſbandmen who have little foreign commerce and no other manu- 
Eures, but thoſe coarle and een ones which Pen erery 


manner, either is a warrior or eaſily becomes Tuck. They who live 


by agriculture generally paſs the whole day in the open air, expoſed 


to all the inclemencies of the ſeaſons, - The hardineſs. of their 
ordinary life prepares them. for the fatigues. of war, to. ſome of 
which their neceſſary occupations. bear A, great analogy. The, 
neceſſary occupation © of a ditcher prepares him to work in the 
trenches, and to fortify a camp as well as to encloſe a field. The 
ordinary paſtimes of ſuch huſbandmen are the ſame as thoſe of 
ſhepherds, and are in the. fame. manner the i images of \ war. But as 
huſbandmen have leſs leiſure than -ſhepherds,. they, are not ſo 
frequently employed in thoſe paſtimes. 5 They are. ſoldiers, but 


ſoldiers not quite ſo much maſters of their. exerciſe. Such as they 


are, however, it ſeldom coſts the ſovereign or commonwealth any 
expence to prepare them for the field. | n 
AGRICUL LTUR RE, even in its rudeſt ond: loweſt ſtate, Juppoſes a 
ſettlement ; - ſome ſort of fixed habitation which cannot be abandoned 
without great loſs. When a nation of mere huſbandmen, therefore, 
goes to war, the whole people cannot take the field together. The 
old men, the women and children, at leaſt, muſt remain at home 
to take care of the habitation. All the men of the military age, 
however, may take the field, and, in ſmall nations, of this kind, have 
frequently done. ſo. In every nation the. men of the military age 
are ſuppoſed to amount to about a fourth ar a fifth 7 part of tlie whole 


body of, the people. If the campaign too ſhould begin afier ſeed. 
dime 
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time 40d end before harveſt, both the huſbacdman and his prin- C 11 AP, 
cipal labourers can be ſpared from the farm without much loſs. 


He truſts that the work which muſt; be done in the meantime can 


be well enough executed by the old men, the women and the 


children. He is not unwilling, therefore, to ſerve without pay b 
during a ſhort campaign, and it frequently: coſts the ſovereign or 


commonwealth as little to maintain him in the field as to prepare 
him for it. The citizens of all the different ſtates of antient Greece 
ſeem to have ſerved in this manner till after the ſecond Perſian war; 


and the people of Peloponeſus till after the Peloponeſian war. The 


Peloponeſians, Thucydides obſerves, generally left the field in 
the ſummer, and returned home to reap the harveſt. The Roman 


people under their kings, and during the firſt ages of the republick, 


ſerved in the ſame manner, It was not till the ſiege of Veii, that 
they, who ſtaid at home, began to contribute ſomething towards 


maintaining thoſe, who went to war. In the European monarchies, 


which were founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, both 
before and for ſome time after the eſtabliſhment of what is properly 


called the feudal law, the great lords, with all their immediate de- 
pendents, uſed to ſerve the crown at their own expence. In the field, 
in the ſame manner as at home, they maintained themſelves by their 
own revenue, and not by any ſtipend or pay which they received 


from the my n that ane, occaſion. 


J.ii 


In a more advanced ſtate | of | eth, two different cauſes contri- 


bute to render it altogether impoſſible that they, who take the field, 


ſhould maintain themſelves at their own expence. Thoſe two 
cauſes are, the progreſs of manufaQures, and the ao rem in 


the art of war. 


ond ” 


29 
* 


THouGH a huſbandman ſhould be employed in an expedition, 
provided it begins after ſeed · time and ends before harveſt, the inter- 
Vol. II. Q * ruption 
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ruption of his. buſineſs will not: always occaſion: any confiderable 


- diminution of his revenue. Withoutithe intervention of his labour, 


nature does herſelf the greater part of the work which remains to 
be done. But the moment that an artificer, a ſmith, a. car- 
penter, or a weaver, for; example, quits his workhouſe, the. ſole 
ſource of his revenue is completely dried up.: Nature does nothing 
for him, he does all for himſelf. When he takes the field, there- 
fore, in: defence of the publick, as he has no revenue to maintain 
himſelf, he muſt neceflarily be maintained by the publick. But in 
a country of which a; great. part of the inhabitants are artificers and 
manufacturers, à great part of the people who go to war muſt be 
drawn from thoſe claſſes, and muſt therefore be maintained * = 
Ps as long as hey. are, ed! its ſervice. 


1 the art of ee l n grown up to be: a very ins: 
tricate and complicatediſeience, when the event.of war ceaſes to be de- 


| termined, as in the firſt ages of ſociety, by a ſingle irregular ſkirmiſh, 


or battle, but when the conteſt is generally ſpun out through ſeveral. 
different campaigns, each of which laſts during the greater part of 
the year; it becomes univerſally neceſſary that the publick ſhould 
maintain thoſe who ſerve. the publick in war, at leaſt: while they 
are employed in that ſervice. Whatever in time. of peace might be 
the ordinary occupation of thoſe who go to war, ſo very tedious and 
expenſive a ſervice would otherwiſe be by far too heavy a burden 
upon them. After the ſecond Perſian war, accordingly, the armies 
of Athens _ ſeem to have been generally compoſed: of mercenary 
troops; conſiſting, indeed, partly of citizens, but partly. too of 
foreigners ; and all of them equally hired and paid at the expence 
of the ſtate. From the time of the fiege ef Veii the armies of 
"Rome received pay for their ſervice during the time which they 


remained in the field. Under the feudal governments the military 


ſervice both of the great lords and of their immediate dependents | 
; | W / | Was, 
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was, after u certain period; univerſally exchanged for a payment in 


money, which was ee to maintain thoſe who ſerved i in _ 
ſtead. | 


Tur number of thoſe who can go to war, in proportion to the 
whole number of the people, is neceſſarily much ſmaller in a civil- 


ized, than in a rude ſtate of ſociety. In a civilized ſociety, as the 


ſoldiers are maintained altogether by the labour of thoſe who are 


not ſoldiers, the number of the former can never exceed what the 


latter can maintain, over and above maintaining, in a manner ſuitable 
to their reſpective ſtations, both themſelves and the other officers of 
government, and law, whom they are obliged to maintain. In the 
little agrarian ſtates of antient Greece, a fourth or a fifth part of the 


whole body of the people conſidered themſelves as ſoldiers, and would 


ſometimes, it is ſaid, take the field. Among the civilized nations of 
modern Europe, it is commonly computed, that not more than one 
hundredth part of the inhabitants' of any country can be employed 


as ſoldiers, without ruin to the country which pays the expence of — 
their ſervice. 


Tux expence of preparing the army for the field ſeems not to 
have become conſiderable in any nation, till long after that of main- 


taining it in the field had devolved entirely upon the ſovereign or 


commonwealth, In all the different republicks of antient Greece; 
to learn his military exerciſes, was a neceſſary part of education 
impoſed by the ſtate upon every free citizen. In every city there 
ſeems to have been a publick field, in which, under the protec- 
tion of the publick magiſtrate, the young people were taught 
their different exerciſes by different maſters. In this very ſimple 
inſtitution, conſiſted - the whole expence which any Grecian ſtare 


ſeems ever to have been at, iu preparing its citizens for War. In 
antient Rome the exereiſes of the Campus Martius anſwered the 


Q q' 2 | ſame 
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BO © K ſame: bebte with thoſe of the Gymnaſium in antient Greece. 
Laan Under the feudal governments, the many /publick ordinances that 
the citizens of every diſtrict ſhould practiſe archery as well as ſeveral 

other military exerciſes, were intended for promoting the ſame 
purpoſe, but do not ſeem to have promoted it ſo well. Either from 

want of intereſt in the officers entruſted with the execution of thoſe 
ordinances, or from ſome other cauſe, they appear to have been 
univerſally neglected; and in the progreſs of all thoſe governments, 

| military exerciſes ſeem to have gone reg Nr into diſuſe among the: 

great 1 0 of he | meet | | 


* 
75 2 F -- - 
T1” 


II the republicks & antient Greed and Rome) Haag 10 whold | 
period of their exiſtence, and under the feudal governments for a 
conſiderable time after their firſt -eſtabliſhment, the trade of a 
ſoldier was not a feparate, diſtinct trade, which conſtituted the ſole or 
principal oecupation of a particular claſs of citizens. Every ſubject 
of the ſtate, whatever might be the ordinary trade or occupation by 
which he gained his livelihood; conſidered himſelf; upon all ordinary 
. occaſions, as fit likewiſe to exerciſe the trade of a ſoldier, and upon 
many extraordinary occaſions as bound to exerciſe it. 


Tx art of war; however; as it is eertainly the-nobleſt of all 
| arts, ſo in the progreſs of improvement-it neceſſarily becomes one 
| of the moſt complicated among them. The ſtate of the mechanical, 
| | | as well as of ſome other arts, with which it-is neceſſarily connected, 
determines the degree of perfection to which it is capable of being | 
Þ carried at any particular time. But in order to carry it to this 
degree of perfection, it is neceſſary that it ſhould become the fole or 
| principal occupation of a particular claſs of citizens,” and the divi- 
| ſion of labour is as neceſſary for the improvement of this, as of 
=. every-other art. Into other arts the diviſion of labour is naturally 
| introduced by the prudence of individuals, who find that they 
promote 
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promote their private intereſt better by anne themſelves to-a C en P. 
particular trade, than by exerciſing a great number, But it is the wy 
| wiſdom of the ſtate only which can render the trade of à ſoldier. a 
particular trade ſeparate and diſtinct from all others. A private 

eitizen who, in time of profound peace and without any particular | 
encouragement from the publick, ſhould ſpend the greater part of 

his time in military exerciſes, might, no doubt, both improve him» 

ſelf very much in them, and amuſe himſelf very well ; but he cer- 

tainly would not promote his own intereſt. It is the wiſdom of the 

ſtate only which can render it for his intereſt to give up the greater 

part of his time to this peculiar occupation: and ſtates have not 

always had this wiſdom, even when their circumſtances had become 


ſuch, that the preſervation. of their exiſtence tequired that they ſhou'd 
mai it. ö 26 


A SHEPHERD has a great deal of leiſure; a huſbandman, in the 
rude ſtate of huſbandry, has ſome; an artificer or manufacturer has 
none at all. The firſt may, without any loſs, employ a great deal 
of his time in martial exerciſes ; the ſecond may employ ſome 
part of it; but the laſt cannot employ a ſingle hour in them with- 
out ſome loſs, and his attention. to his own intereſt naturally leads: 
him to neglect them altogether. Theſe improvements in huſbandry 
too, which the progreſs of arts and manufaQures neceſſarily intro- 
duces, leaves the tiuſbandman as little leiſure as the artificer. Mili- 
tary exerciſes come to be as much neglected by the inhabitants of 
the country as by thoſe of the town, and the great body of the people 
becomes altogether unwarlike. That wealth, at the ſame time, 
which always follows the improvements of agriculture and manu- 
factures, and which in reality is no more than the accumulated 
produce of thoſe improvements, provokes the invaſion of all their: I 
neighbours. An induftrious, and upon that account a wealthy nation, = g 
is of all nations the moſt likely to be attacked; and unleſs the ſtate 
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B 0 K takes ſome new meaſures for the publick defence, the natural 


habits of the people render them Wenne e e of ee 
themſelves. | | 


Un theſe circumſtances, there ſeem to „be ep two methods, by 
which the ſtate can make any tolerable proviſion for the en 
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Ir may either, firſt, by means of a very rigorous police, and in 
ſpite of the whole bent of the intereſt, genius and inclinations of the 
people, enforce the practice of military exerciſes, and oblige either 
all the citizens of the military age, or a certain number of them, to 
goin in ſome meaſure the trade of a ſoldier to whatever, other trade 
or profeſſion they may happen to carry on. a „ al 


OR, ſecondly, by maintaining and employing a certain number 
of citizens in the conſtant practice of military exerciſes, it ma 
render the trade of a ſoldier a PU trade, ſeparate and diſtine 


From all others. 


Ir the ſtate has recourſe to the firſt of thoſe two expedients, its 
military force is ſaid to conſiſt ; in a militia; if to the ſecond, it is 


ſaid to conſiſt i in a ſtanding army. The practice of military exerciſes 


is the ſole or principal occupation of the ſoldiers of a ſtanding army, 


and the maintenance or pay which the ſtate affords them is the prin- 
cipal and ordinary fund of their ſubſiſtence. The practice of military 
exerciſes is only the occaſional occupation of the ſoldiers of a 


militia, and they derive the principal and ordinary. fund, of their 
ſubſiſtence from ſome other occupation, In ,a militia, the charac- 


ter of the labourer, artificer, or tradeſman, predominates over that 


of the ſoldier: in a ſtanding army, that of the ſoldier predominates 
over every other character; and in this diſtinction ſeems to conſiſt 
_— th .* *the 


* 
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tries the citizens deſtined for defending the ſtate, ſeem to have been: 
exerciſed only, without being, if I may ſay ſo, regimented; that 
is, without being. divided into ſeparate and diſtinct bodies of troops, 
each of which performed its exerciſes under its own proper and per- 
manent officers. In the- republicks of ancient Greece and Rome each 
eitizen, as long as he remained at home, ſeems to have practiſed his: 
exerciſes either ſeparately- and independently; or with ſuch of his 
equals as he liked beſt; and not to have been attached to any 
particular body of troops tin he was actually called upon to 
take the field. In other countries, the militia has not only been 
exerciſed, but -regimented; In England, in Switzerland, and, I 
Ne in every other country of modern Europe, where any 
imperfect military force of this kind has been eſtabliſhed, every mili- 
tia · man is, even in time of peace, attached to a particular body of 
troops, which performs its exerciſes under its own proger and per- 
manent officers. | | ; 


BEFORE thi invention of. — that army was ſuperior i in 
which the ſoldiers had, each individually, the greateſt {kill and dexte- 
rity in the uſe of their arms. Strength and agility of body were of the 
higheſt conſequence, and commonly determined the fate of battles: 
But this; ſkill and dexterity in the uſe of their arms, could be ac- 

quired only, in the ſame manner as fencing is at preſent, by prac-- 
tiſing, not in great bodies, but each man ſeparately, in a particular 
ſcchool, under a particular maſter, or with his own particular equals 
and companions. Since the invention of fire- arms, ſtrength and 
agility of body, or even extraordinary dexterity and ſkill in the uſe 
of arms, though they are far from being of no conſequence, are, 
however, of leſs: conſequence. The nature of the weapon, though 
it 
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BOOK it by no means puts the aw ward upon a level with the ſkilful, pute 
* him more nearly ſo than he ever was before. All the dexterity and 


- 


Iwill, it is ſuppoſed, which are neceſſary for uliog it can be e well | 
enough acquired by ie in great bodies. Nai 
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33 3 — prey obedience to command, a are 
qualities which, in modern armies, are of more importance towards 


determining the fate of battles, than the dexterity and-fkill of the 
ſoldiers in the uſe of their arms. But the noiſe, of fire - arms, the 
ſmoke, and the invilible death to which every man feels himſelf 
every moment expoſed, as ſoon as he comes within,cannon-ſhot, 
and frequently a long tune before the battle can be well ſaid to be 
engaged, muſt render it very difficult to maintain any conſiderable 
degree of chis regularity, order, and prompt obedience, even in 
the beginning of a modern battle. In an antient battle there was 


no noiſe but what aroſe from the human voice; there was no 


ſmoke, there was no inviſible cauſe of wounds or. death. Every 
man, till ſome mortal weapon actually did approach him, ſaw 
clearly that no ſuch weapon was near him. In theſe circumſtances, 
and among troops who had ſome confidence in their on {kill and 
dexterity in the uſe of their arms, it muſt have been a good deal 
leſs difficult to preſerve ſome degree of regularity and order, not only 
in the beginning, but through the whole progreſs of an antient 
battle, and till one of the two armies was fairly defeated . But the 
habits of regularity, order, and prompt obedience to command, can 
be n only by nous which are e! in 1 bodies. ons 


A MILITIA, however, in whichever manner it may be aer diſci- | 


plined or exerciſed, muſt always be much inferior to a well AE 
and een n _ 11 453435488 ne 


- Tan ae who are exorcifal only: once a week, or once a 


month, can never be ſo expert in the uſe af their arms, as thoſe 
Tk who 
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who are exerciſed every day or every other day; and * this CHAP. 
circumſtance may not be of ſo much conſequence in modern, as it Ns. 229 


was in antient times; yet the acknowledged ſuperiority of the Pruſ- 
ſian troops, owing, it is . ſaid, very much to their ſuperior expert- 
neſs in their exerciſe, may mat Sins even at this day, of 


very conſiderable conſequence. 


MP 


Tas ſoldiers, who are bound to obey their officer only once 2 
week or once a month, and who are at all other times at liberty to 
manage their own affairs their own way, without being in any 


reſpe& accountable to him, can never be under the ſame awe in his 


preſence, ean never have the ſame diſpoſition to ready obedience, with 
thoſe whoſe whole life and conduct are every day directed by him, 
and who every day even riſe and go to bed, or at leaſt retire to their. 


quarters, according to his orders. In what is called diſcipline, or 


in the habit of ready obedience, a militia muſt always be ſtill more 


inferior to a ſtanding army, than it may ſometimes be in what is 
called the manual exerciſe, or in the management and uſe of its 
arms, But in modern war the habit of ready and inſtant obedience 


is of mueh greater conſequence than a conſiderable ſuperiority in the 


management of arms. 


Trot iini hl, be 1he Tarr es Arab. minds, go to 


war under the ſame chieftains whom they are accuſtomed to obey in 
peace, are by far the beſt, In reſpec for their officers,  in-the habit. 


of ready obedience, they approach neareſt to ſtanding armies, The 


highland militia, when it ſerved under its own chieftains, had ſome 
advantage of the ſame kind. As the highlanders, however, were 

as they had all a fixed. 
habitation, and were-not, in pencradie times, accuſtomed to follow 
their chieftain from place to place; ſo in time of war they were leſs, 
willing to follow him to any conſiderable diſtance, or to continue 
for any long time in the field, When they had acquired any booty 
Vor. II. Rr * 


not wandering, but ſtationary ſhepherds, as 


— — + i 
5 


m= 
B 0. * K - they were eager to return home) in bis authority was ſeldom ſafe 
— freient to detain them. In point of obedience they were always much 


he was at peace, which he was n ſeldom, *. never for any 
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inferior to whit is reported of the Tartars and Arabs. As the high-- 
landers too, from their ſtationary life, ſpend leſs: of their time in 


the open air, they were always leſs accuſtomed to military exerciſes, 
and were lefs expert in the uſe of their arms.than. the Tartars. and 


A are ſaid to be. | | 3 
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A MIL1TTA of any kind, it muſt be obſerved, Sina; ,whick 
has ſerved for ſeveral ſucceſſive campaigns in the field, becomes in 


every reſpect a ſtanding army. The ſoldiers are every day exerciſed. 


i the uſe of their arms, and, being conſtantly under the command 
of their officers, [are habituated to the fame prompt obedience which 
takes place in ſtanding armies. What they were before they took. 
the field, is of little importance: They neceſſarily become in every 


reſpect a ſtanding army, after they have paſſed a few campaigns: in 


it. Should the war in America drag out through another campaign, 
the American militia may become in every reſpect a match for that. 
ſtanding. army, of which the valour . appeared, in the laſt war, at 


leaſt not inferior to that of the hardieſt veterans of France and 


Spain. | | „ it 20 
Tuts diſtinction being welt underſtood, the hiſtory of all ages, 


It will be found, bears teſtimony to the irreſiſtible. ſuperiority which 


a 1 ſtanding army has over a militia... 


— 


— 


-Od6 of the Get ſtanding * of 3 we have any diſtinct 
account, in any well authenticated, hiſtory, is that of Philip of 
Macedon. His frequent wars with the Thracians, Illyrians, Theſ- 


ſalians, and ſome of the Greek cities. in the neighbourhood of Ma- 


cedon, gradually formed his troops, which in the beginning were 
probably militia, to the exact diſcipline of a ſtanding army. When 


bog 


* 
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Jong time together, he was careful not to, diſband that army. It C H A r. 
vanquiſhed and ſubdued, after a long and violent ſtruggle indeed, —— 
the gallant and well exerciſed militias of the principal republicks _ 
antient Greece; and afterwards, with very, little ſtruggle, .the 
effemĩnate and ill exerciſed militia of the great Perſian empire. The 
fall of the Greek republicks and of the Perſian empire, was the 


effect of ; the/ irreſiſtible ſuperiority which a ſtanding army has over 


every ſort of militia. It is the firſt great revolution in the affairs of e 
mankind of- which __—_ has n any diſtiact or mme. 


tial account. i 8 k 14 25 | as. 
RA i lade tl; eme 12 {one $1 be o1 le 1 
Tur fa of Carthage, and: the conſequent elevation of Rome, is 
the ſecond. - All the varieties in the fortune of. thoſe two famous re- 
nnn moe very well be 'accounted for from the ſame cauſe. 


1 ie 4 4: | 
FROM the end of ths firſt to ts e of the dena Cantha- 
ginian war, the armies of Carthage were continually in the field, 
and employed under three great generals, who ſucceeded one ano- 
ther i in the command ; Amilcar, his ſon-in-law, Aſdrubal, and his 
ſon Annibal; firſt in chaſtiſing their own, rebellious flaves,, after- 
wards: in ſubduing, the reyolted nations of Africa, and, laſtly; in 
conquering the great kingdom of Spain. The army which Anni- 
bal led from Spain into Italy muſt neceſſarily,cin. thoſe different 
wars, have been gradually formed to the exact diſcipline of, a ſtand- 
ing army. The Romans, in the mean time, though they had not 
been altogether at peace, yet they had not, during this period, been 
engaged in any war of very great conſequence; and their military 
diſcipline, it is generally ſaid, was a good deal relaxed, The Roman, 
armies which Annibal encountered at Trebia, Thraſymenus, and 
Cannæ, were, militia- oppoſed to a ſtanding army. This circum- 
ſtance, it is probable, contributed more than any: . to ee 
the fate of thoſe in. nn eben er ame urban 
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BOOK Tus Ratiding army which Aunfbaf left behind him in Spain, halt 
V. 

— che Fike Luperiority over the miktiz which the Romans ſent to 


oppoſe it, and in a few years, under the command of his brother, 
* the younger ene e them almoſt Wan from that. 


country. 


anümen was At pres From e The i. militia, 

being continually in the field, became in the progreſs of the war a 

well diſciplined and well exerciſed ſtanding army; and the ſupe- 

riority of Annibal grew every day leſs and leſs. Afdrubal judged. 
it neceſſary to lead the whole, or almoſt the whole of the ſtanding. 
army which he commanded in Spain, to the aſſiſtance of his bro- 
ther in Italy. In his march he is ſaid to have been milled by his 
guides; and am a country which. he did not. know, was- furprizet 
and attacked by another ſtanding army, in every on _ of 
n e and was e defeated. 


Wund Aſdrubat had left Spain, the great Seipio found nad 
do oppoſe him but a militia inferior to his own. He conquered: 

5 by and fubdued that militia, and, i in the courſe of the war, his own 
militia neceflarity became a well difciplined and well exerciſed ſtand- 
ing army. That ſtanding army was afterwards carried to Africa, 
3 where it found nothing but a militia to oppoſe it. In order to 
8 defend Carthage it became neceſſary to recall the ſtanding army of 
Anibal. The diſheartened and frequently defeated African militia 

| Joined i it, and, at the battle of Zama, compoſed the greater part of 

the troops of Annibal. The event of that day determined the fate 

of the two rival PROT” . 


e the G5 of * ſecond Carthaginian war till the fall of 
me Roman republick, the armies of Rome were in every reſpe& 

my armies, The RY army of Macedon made ſome 
reſiſtance 
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„„ 
jeſiſtance w their arms.- In the height of their grandeur, it coſt EAR 


them two great wars, and three great battles, to ſuldue that little 


kingdom ; of which the conqueſt would probably have been ſtill 


more difficult, kad it not been for the cowardice of its laſt king, 
The militias of all the civilized nations of the ancient world, of 
Greece; of Syria, and of Egypt, made but a feeble reſiſtance to 
the ſtanding. armies of Rome. The militias of ſome barbarous 


A 


nations defended themſel ves much better. The Scythian or Tar- 


tar militia, which Mithridates drew from the countries north of 


the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, were the moſt formidable enemies 


whom the Romans had to encounter after the ſecond Carthaginiars 


war, The Parthian and German militias too were always reſpect- 
able, and, upon ſeveral occaſions, gained very.confiderable adyan- 


tages over the Roman armies. In general, however, and when the 


Roman armies were well commanded, they appear to have been 
very much ſuperior ;. and if the Romans did not purſue the finak 


conqueſt either of Parthia or Germany, it was probably becauſe 
they judged, that it was not worth while, to add thoſe two-barbarous 


countries to an empire which was already too large. The antient 


Parthians appear to have been a nation of Scythian. or Tartar 
extraction, and to have always retained a good deal of the manner: 


of their anceſtors. The ancient Germans were, like the Scythians- | 
or Tartars, a nation of wandering ſhepherds, who went to war 
under the ſame chiefs whom they were accuſtomed to follow in 


peace, Their militia was exaQly of the ſame kind with that of 


the Scythians or Tartars, from whom too they were * 6 


deſcended. 


Many different cauſes contributed to relax the diſcipline of the 
Roman armies. Its extreme ſeverity was, perhaps, one of thoſe: 


cauſes. In the days of their grandeur, when no enemy appeared 


capable of oppoſing them, their heavy armour was laid aſide as. 
1 ä | unneceſſarily 
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e unneceſſarily burdenſome, 05 laborious exatciſes: were neglected 
. e as unneceſſarily toilſome. Under the Roman emperors beſides, 


the ſtanding armies of Rome, thoſe particularly which guarded 
the German and Pannonian frontiers, became dangerous to their | 
maſters, againſt whom they uſed frequently to ſet up their own 


generals. In order to render them leſs formidable, according to 


ſome authors, Diocleſian, :according to others, Conſtantine, firſt 
withdrew them from the frontier, where they had always before 


- been encamped in great bodies, generally of two or three legions 


each, and diſperſed them in ſmall bodies through. the different 
provincial tawns, from whence they were ſcarce. ever removed, 


bat when it became neceſſary to repel an invaſion. Small . bo- 
dies of ſoldiers quartered in trading and manufacturing towns, 
and ſeldom removed from thoſe quarters, became themſelves 
tradeſmen, artificers, and manufacturers. The civil came to pre- 


+ 


dominate over the: military character;, and the ſanding armies of 


Rome gradually degenerated into a corrupt, neglected, and undiſ- 


ciplined - militia, incapable of reſiſting che attack of the German 


and Scythian militias, which ſoon afterwards invaded the weſtern 
empire. It was only by hiring the militia of ſome of thoſe nations, 
to oppoſe to that of others, that the emperors were for ſome time 
able to defend themſelves. The fall of the weſtern empire 18 the 
third great- revolution in the affairs of mankind, , of which antient 


Hiſtory has preſerved any diſtin& or circumſtantial account, It 
was brought about by the irreſiſtible ſuperiority which the militia 


of a barbarous, has over that of a civilized nation; which the 
militia of a nation of ſhepherds, has over that of a nation of huſ- 
bandmen, artificers, and manufacturers. The victories which have 


been gained by militias have generally been, not over ſtanding 


-armies, but over other militias in exerciſe and diſcipline inferior to 


_ themſelves. - Such were the victories which the Greek militia gained 


over that of the Perſian empire; and ſuch too were thoſe which 
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in later times the Swiſs militia- gained over that of the Auſtrians 
* Burgundians." = 

Tus military force of the Germans and x Seythian nations who 
eſtabliſhed themſelves upon the ruins of the weſtern empire, con- 
tinued for ſome time to be of the fame kind in their new ſettle- 
ments, as it had been in their original country. It was a militia 


of ſkepherds and huſbandmen, which, in time of war; took the fel 


under the command of the ſame chieftains whom it was accuſtomed 
to obey in peace. It was, therefore, tolerably well exerciſed, 'and 
tolerably well diſciplined. As arts and induſtry advanced, however; 


the authority of the chieftains' gradually decayed, and the great | 
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body of the people had leſs time to ſpare for military exerciſes; 
Both the diſcipline and the exercife of the feudal-militia, therefore, 


went gradually to ruin, and ſtanding armies were gradually 1188. 
duced to ſupply the place of it. When the expedient of a ſtand- 
ing army, beſides, had once been adopted by one-civilized nation, it 


became neceſſary that all i its neighbours ſhould follow the example. 


They ſoon found that their. ſafety depended upon their doing ſo, 


and' that their own militia was altogether ncopable of relifliog the 


attack of ſuch an army. 


Tux ſoldiers of a ſtanding army, though they may eve have 
ſcen an enemy, yet have frequently appeared to poſſeſs all the cou- 


rage of veteran troops, and the very moment that they took the field 


to have been fit to face the hardieſt and moſt experienced veterans. 
In 1756, when the Ruſſian army marched into Poland, the valour 
of the Ruſſian ſoldiers did not appear inferior to that of the Pruſ- 
fians, at that time ſuppoſed to be the hardieſt and moſt experienced 
veterans in Europe. The Ruſſian empire, however, had enjoyed 
a profound peace for near twenty years before, and could at that 
time have very few ſoldiers who had ever ſeen an enemy. When 
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* the Spaniſh war beoke.ou in 1739, Eogland had enjoyed a pro- 
— found peace for about eight and twenty years. The valour of her 


ſoldiers, however, far from being corrupted by that long peace, was 


never more diſtinguiſhed than in the attempt upon Carthagena, 
the firſt unfortunate exploit of that unfortunate war. In a long 


peace the generals, perhaps, may ſometimes forget their ſkill; but, 
where a well regulated ſtanding army has been 1 up, the ſoldiers 


| ny never to forget their valour. 


WHEN a civilized nation 3 for its defence upon a militia, 
it is at all times expoſed to be conquered by any barbarous nation 
which happens to be in its neighbourhood. The frequent con- 

queſts of all the civilized countries in Aſia by the Tartars, ſuffi- 
_ cently demonſtrates the natural ſuperiority, which the militia of a 
barbarous, has over that of a civilized nation, A well regulated 
ſanding army is ſuperior to every militia. Such an army, as it 
can beſt be maintained by an opulent and civilized nation, fo it 
can alone defend ſuch a nation againſt. the invaſion of a poor and 
- barbarous neighbour. It is only by means of a ſtanding army, 
therefore, that the civilization of any country can be perpetuated, or 
even peolerves for any conſiderable time. | 


As it is only by means « of a well regulated ſtanding army that 1 
civilized country can be defended; ſo it is only by means of it, that 
a barbarous country can be ſuddenly and tolerably civilized. A 
ſanding army eſtabliſhes, with an irreſiſtible force, the law of the 
ſovereigu through the remoteſt provinces of the empire, and main- 
tains ſome degree of regular government in countries which could 
not otherwiſe admit of any. Whoever examines, with attention, 
the improvements which Peter the Great introduced into the Ruſ- 
ſian empire, will find that they almoſt all reſolve themſelves into the 
eſtabliſhment of a well regulated ſtanding army. It is the inſtru- 
8 5 . us * 
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ment which executes and mxiotsins all his other mga. That C 10 A P. 
degree of order and internal peace, which that empire has ever Fi nce — 


enjoyed, is e owing to the influence of that army. 


Men of republican Stelen have been jealous of a ſtanding 
army as dangerous to liberty. It certainly is ſo, wherever the 
intereſt of the general and that of the principal officers are not 


neceſſarily connected with the ſupport: of the conſtitution of the 


ſtate. The ſtanding army of Cæſar deſtroyed the Roman repub- 
lick, The ftanding army of Cromwell turned the long parlia- 
ment out of doors. But where the ſovereign is himſelf the 


general, and the principal nobility and . gentry of the country the 
chief officers of the army; where the military force is placed under 


the command of thoſe who have the greateſt / intereſt in the ſup- 
port of the civil authority, becauſe they have themſelves the 
greateſt ſhare of that authority, a ſtanding army can never be 


dangerous to liberty. On the contrary, it may in ſome caſes be | 


favourable to liberty. The ſecurity which it gives to the ſovereign 
renders unneceſſary that troubleſome jealouſy, which in ſome 
modern republicks, ſeems to watch over the minuteſt actions, and 
to be at all times ready to diſturb the peace of every citizen, 
Where the ſecurity of the magiſtrate, though ſupported by the 
principal; people of the country, is endangered by every popular 
diſcontent ; where a ſmall tumult is capable of bringing about in a 


few hours @ great revolution, the whole authority of government 


muſt be employed to ſuppreſs and puniſh every murmur and 


complaint againſt it. To a ſovereign, on the contrary, who feels 
himſelf ſupported, not only by the natural ariſtocracy of the 


country, but by a well regulated ſtanding army, the rudeſt, the 
moſt groundleſs, and the moſt licentious remonſtrances can give 
little diſturbance. He can lafely pardon or negle& them, and his 


conſciouſneſs of his own ſuperiority naturally diſpoſes him to do 
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.C * AP. fo. That degree of liberty which approaches to licentiouſneſs can 
8 be tolerated only in countries where the ſovereign is ſecured by 


a well regulated ſtanding army. It is in ſuch countries only, that 
the publick ſafety does not require, that the ſovereign ſhould be 
truſted with any diſcretionary power, for ſuppreſſing even the imper- 
tinent wantonneſs of this licentious liberty. 


Tur firſt duty of the Gildan, therefore, that of c defending 
the ſociety from the violence and injuſtice of other independent 
ſocieties, grows gradually more and more expenſive, as the ſociety 
advances in civilization. The military force of the ſociety, which 
originally coſt the ſovereign no expence either in time of peace or 
in time of war, muſt, in the progreſs of improvement, firſt be 


| maintained by him in time of wat, and afterwards. even in time of 


peace. 


Tur 1100 change introduced into the art of war by the inven 
tion of fire arms, has enhanced till further both the expence of 


55 exerciſing and diſciplining any particular number of ſoldiers 1 in 


time of peace, and that of employing them in time of war: 
Both their arms and their ammunition are become more expenſive 
A muſquet is a more expenſive machine than a javelin or a bow 
and arrows; a cannon or a mortar, than a baliſta or a; catapulta. 
The powder, which 1 is ſpent in a modern review, is loſt- irrecover- 
ably, and occaſions a very conſiderable expence. The javelins 
and arrows which were thrown or ſhot in an ancient one, could 


eaſily be picked up again, and were beſides of very little value. 


'The cannon and the mortar are, not only much dearer, but much 
heavier machines than the baliſta or catapulta, and require a 
greater expence, not only to prepare, them for the field, but to 
carry them to it. As the ſuperiority of the modern artillery too, 


over that of the antients, is very great; it has become much more 
difficult, 
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difficult, and conſequently much more expenſive, to fortify a town 


lery. In modern times many different cauſes contribute to render 
the defence of the ſociety more expenſive. The unavoidable effects 
of the natural progreſs of improvement have, in this reſpect, been a 
good deal enhanced by a great revolution in the art of war, to 


which a mere accident, the invention of gunpowder, * to have 
ane occaſion. 


| In modern war the great expence of fire- arms gives an evident 
advantage to the nation which can beſt afford that expence ; and 


conſequently, to an opulent and civilized, over a poor and barbarous 


nation. In antient times the opulent and civilized found it diffi- 
cult to defend themſelves againſt the poor and barbarous nations. 
In modern times the poor and barbarous find it difficult to defend 
themſelves againſt the opulent and civilized. The invention of 
fire-arms, an invention which at firſt ſight appears to be ſo perni- 


cious, is certainly favourable -both to the * and to the 


extenſion of civilization. 


Pazm II. 


of the Expence of Fuſtice. 


H E mod duty of the ſovereign, that of protecting, as far 
as poſſible, every member of the ſociety from the injuſtice or 


oppreſſion of every other member of it, or the duty of eſtabliſhing | 
an exact adminiſtration of juſtice, requires too very different degrees 


of expence in the different periods of ſociety. 


Amon nations of hunters, as there is ſcarce any property, or 


at leaſt none that exceeds the value of two or three days labour; 
ſo there is ſeldom any eſtabliſhed magiſtrate or any regular admi- 


niſtration of juſtice. Men who have no property can injure one 
| 82 . another 
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B NY K another only in their perſons « or reputations. But when one man 
—— kills, wounds, beats, or defames another, though he to whom the 


injury is done ſuffers, he who does it receives no benefit. It is 


otherwiſe with the injuries to property. The benefit: of the perſon 


who does the injury is often equal to the loſs of him who ſuffers 


it. Envy, malice, or reſentment, are the only paſſions which can 


prompt one man to injure another in his perſon or reputation. 
But the greater part of men are. not very frequently under the 


influence of thoſe paſſions; and the very worſt men are ſo only 
occaſionally. As their gratification too, how agreeable ſoever it 


may be to certain characters, is not attended with any real or 
permanent advantage, it is in the greater part of men commonly 


© reſtrained by prudential conſiderations. Men may live together i in 


ſociety with ſome tolerable degree of fecurity, though there is no 
civil magiſtrate to protect them from the injuſtice of thoſe paſſions. 


But avarice and ambition in the rich, in the poor the hatred of 


labour and the love of preſent eaſe and enjoyment, are the 


____ Paſſions which prompt to invade property, paſſions much more 


ſteady in their operation, and much more univerſal in their 
influence. Wherever there is great property, there is great ine- 
quality. For one very rich man, there muſt be at leaſt 
five hundred poor, and the affluence of the few ſuppoſes the 
indigence of the many. The affluence of the rich excites the 
indignation of the poor, who are often both driven by want, and 
prompted by envy, to invade his poſſeſſions. It is only under the 
ſhelter of the eivil magiſtrate that the owner af that valuable 


property, which is acquired by the labour of many years, or 


perhaps of many ſucceſſive generations, can ſleep a ſingle night in 
fecurity. He is at all times ſurrounded by unknown enemies, 
whom, though he never provoked, he can never appeaſe, and from 
whoſe injuſtice he can be protected only by the powerful arm of 


the civil magiftrate continually held up to chaſtiſe it. The acqui- 
ſition 
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Gtion of valuable and extenſive property, therefore, neceſſarily re- O H AP. 


quires the eſtabliſhment of civil government. Where there is no — 


property, or at leaſt none that exceeds the value of two or three days 
labour, _ . is not ſo Ay: t ett 


» 
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Cars government- een, a certain ee But as the 


"neceſſity of civil government gradually grows up with the acquiſi- 


tion of valuable property, ſo the principal cauſes which naturally 
introduce ſubordination r gow * with wh growth of that 
valuable Property- 
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TIE cauſes or circumſtances which naturally introduce ſubordi- 


nation, or which naturally, and antecedent to any civil inſtitution, 


give ſome men ſome ſuperiority over the greater part of their bre- 
thren, ſeem to be four i in number. 


C 


Taz firſt of thoſe cauſes” or circumflances_ is the ſuperiority of 


perſonal” qualifications, of ſtrength, beauty, and agility of body; 
of wiſdom, and virtue, of prudence, juſtice, fortitude, and mo- 


deration of mind. The qualifications of the body, unleſs ſup- 


ported” by thoſe of the mind, can give little authority in any 


perivd of ſociety. He is a very ſtrong man who, by mere ſtrength 
of body, can force two weak ones to obey him. The qualifications 


of the mind can alone give very great authority. They are, how-' 


ever, inviſible qualities ; always diſputable, and generally diſputed. 
No ſociety, whether barbarous or civilized, has ever found it con- 


venient to ſettle the rules of precedency, of rank and ſubordination, 


according to thoſe invifible qualities; but according to ſomething, 
that is more plain and palpable. 


Tan ſecond of thoſe cauſes' or circumſtances is the ſuperiority 
of age. An old man, provided his age is not ſo far advanced as 
to give ſuſpicion of dotage, is every where more reſpected than a 


young: 
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B A K young man of equal rank, fortune, and abilities. Among nations 
vf hunters, ſuch as the native tribes of North America, age is the 
ſole foundation of rank and precedency. Among them, father i, 


the appellation of a ſuperior; brother, of an, equal; and ſon, of an 
inferior. In the moſt opulent and civilized nations, age regulates 
rank among thoſe who are in every other reſpe& equal, and among 
whom, therefore, there is nothing elſe to regulate it. Among 
brothers and among ſiſters, the eldeft always take place; and in the 
ſucceſſion of the paternal eſtate evgry thing which cannot be divided, 
but muſt go entire to one perſon, ſuch as a title of honour, is in moſt 


caſes given to the eldeſt. Age i is a nd ane N quality which 
admits of no en 931 ; 


Tux third of thoſe cauſes or circumſtances is the ſuperiority of 
fortune. The authority of riches, however, though' great in 
every age of ſociety, is perhaps greateſt. in the rudeſt age of ſociety 


which admits of any conſiderable inequality of fortune. A Tartar 


chief, the increaſe of whoſe herds- and flocks is ſufficient to main- 
tain a thouſand men, cannot well employ that . increaſe in any 
other way than in maintaining a thouſand men. The rude ſtate 
of his ſociety does not afford him any manufactured produce, any 
trinkets or baubles of any kind, for which he can exchange that 


part of his rude produce which is over and above his own con- 
| ſumption. The thouſand men whom he thus maintains, de- 


pending entirely upon him for their ſubſiſtence, muſt both obey 
his orders in war, and ſubmit to his juriſdiction in peace. He is 
neceſſarily both their general and their judge, and his chieftainſhip 
is the neceſſary effect of the ſuperiority of his fortune. In an 


opulent and civilized ſociety, a man may poſſeſs a much greater 


fortune, and yet not be able to, command a dozen of people. 
Though the produce of his eſtate may be ſufficient to maintain, 
and may perhaps actually maintain, more than a thouſand people, 

"Bi : 5 yet 
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yet as thoſe people pay for every thing which they get from him, — K 4 we 
as he gives ſcarce any thing to any body but in exchange for an 


equivalent, there is ſcarce any body who conſiders himſelf as en- 
tirely dependent upon him, and his authority extends only over 
a few menial ſervants, The authority of fortune, however, is very 
great even in an opulent and civilized ſociety, That it is much 
greater than that, either of age, or of perſonal qualities, has been 
the conſtant complaint of every period of ſociety which admitted 
of any conſiderable inequality of fortune. The firſt period of 
ſociety, that of hunters, admits of no ſuch inequality. Univerſal 
poverty eſtabliſhes there univerſal equality, and the ſuperiority, 
either of age, or of perſonal qualities are the feeble, but the ſole 
foundations of authority and ſubordination. There is there- 
fore little or no- authority or ſubordination in this period of 
ſociety. The ſecond period of ſociety, that of ſhepherds, admits 
of very great inequalities of fortune, and there is no period in 
which the ſuperiority of fortune gives ſo great authority to thoſe 
who poſſeſs it. There is no period accordingly in which authority 
and ſubordination are more perfectly eſtabliſhed. The authority of 
an Arabian ſcherif is very great; that of a Tartar Khan altogether 
deſpotical. | 

Taz fourth of thoſe cauſes or circumſtances is the ſuperiority of 
birth, Superiority of birth ſuppoſes an antient ſuperiority of 
fortune in the family of the perſon who claims it. All families 
are equally. ancient; and the anceſtors of the prince, though they 
may be better known, cannot well be more numerous than thoſe: 
of the beggar. Antiquity of family means every where the anti- 
quity either of wealth, or of that greatneſs which is commonly, 
either founded upon wealth, or accompanied with it. Upſtart 
greatneſs is every where leſs reſpected than ancient greatneſs. The a 
hatred of uſurpers, the love of the family of an antient monarch, 
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8 bo 1 K are, in a great meaſure, founded upon the contempt which men 
— naturally have for the former, and upon their veneration for the 
latter. As a military officer ſubmits without reluctance to the 


authority of a ſuperior by whom he has always been commanded, 
but cannot bear that his inferior ſhould be ſet over his head; fo men 
eaſily ſubmit to a family to whom they and their anceſtors haye 
always ſubmitted; but are fired with indignation when /another fa- 
mily, in whom they had never acknowledged. any ſuch e 
A a dominion over them. 10 | | 0 0 

Tun diſtindion of births. 10 fabiquentii to n e of 
fortune, can have no place in nations of hunters, among whom 
all men, being equal in fortune, muſt likewiſe be very nearly 
equal in birth. The ſon of a wiſe: and brave man may, indeed, 


even among them, be. ſomewhat: more reſpected than a man of 


equal merit who has the: misfortune to be the ſon of a fool or a 
coward.' The difference, however, will not be very great; and 
there never was, I believe, a great family in the world whoſe 
illuſtration was entirely derived from the inheritance of wiſdom and | 


virtue. Fs | 8 10 1343 - Io 


Tu diſtinction of birth not only may, but always does take 
place among nations of ſhepherds. - Such nations are always 
ſtrangers to every ſort of luxury, and great wealth can ſcarce 


ever be diſſipated among them by improvident profuſion, There 


are no nations accordingly. who abound more in families revered 
and honoured on account of their deſcent from a long race of 
great and illuſtrious. anceſtors; becauſe there are no nations 
among whom wealth is likely to continue longer in the ſame 
families. n acht b all n 


Bix TH and fortune are evidently the two circumſtances which 
principally ſet one man above another, They are the two great ſources 


of 
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of perſonal Uiſtinetiön, and ark cherefre the principal canſes which CHAP: 
naturally fHabliſt Authority ahd ſuberdinstion among men. Among 
dation bf Miepherds both thoſe cauſes operate with their full force. 
The great mepherd or Herdſman, : reſpected on account of his great 
wealth, aid of the great nutüber 6f thoſe who' depend upon him 
for dubfiſtenges ang veled oti aut bf the' beween of his birth, 
and of the iminemortdl” antiquity vf his illuſtricus fachily, has 4 
naturab authortty over all the ififerior hepherds or herdſmen of His 
horde t clan. He can command the united foree of a prefer 
number of p6ople than any ef them! His military power is greater 
man that of äny ef tlie. I bie of War they areal bf them 
naturally diſpoſedi te muſter memſelves under his bdtitier, tather 
than under that of any other perſon and hib birth atid' fortune thus 
naturally procure: to- tim ſome fort of executive power. By com- 
mandingito0s the united forte of 2 Frehter number of people than 
any vf chem he: is beſt abe to edinpe f urry one of them who may 
have injured another tu componſate the wrong. He is che perſon, 
therefore, to hom allethoſe who are too weak to defend themſelves 
naturally look up for protegtiom It is to him chat they naturally 
complain of the injuries which they imagine have been done to chem, 
and his interpoſition in ſuch caſes is more eaſily ſubmitted to, even | * 
by the perfor: complained-of} than that of anyũ other perſon would | 
be. His birth and fortune thus naturally procure him ſome:ſort oſ 
r author 1% i 03 bailgns on ,in cul no on# 


„ 111119098 07 Þoliet n janz n bog it at vaqg of Anilliwe 

Ir is in the age af. ſhepherds, jig the ſecond period of locietp, 
that the inequality of fottuge firſt begins, to take place, and: intro- 
duces among men a, degree of, authority and: ſubordipation; which 
could not poſſbly. exiſt before. Ii thereby jintraduces ſome degree 
of that civil Sovernment which i is indiſpenſably neceſſary for its own, 
preſervation: and i it ſeems to do, hig naturally, a and even independent 
of the conſideration of that necellity. T he conſideration of that 

Vo ap Hop 1 neceſſity 
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. neceſſity comes no doubt 5 


5 which he was obliged to make to the party, was likewiſe forced to 


maintain and ſecure that authority;and ſubordination;; The rich, in 
particular, are neceſſarily intereſted to ſupport that order of things, 
which can alone ſecure them in the poſſeſſion of their own-advantages; | 
Men of inferior wealth combine to defend. thoſe of ſuperior wealth 
in the poſſeſſion of their property. in order that men of ſuperior 
—.— may combine to defend them in the poſſeſſian of theirs. All 
the inferior ſhepherds and berdſmen feel that the ſecurity of their 
on herds and flocks depends upon the ſecurity of thoſe of the great 
ſhepherd ar herdſman; that the maintepance of their leſſer autho 
rity depends upon that, of his greater authority, and that upon their 
ſubordination to him depends his. power of keeping their inferior 


© in-fubordination to them.” They coofitere-a- fort of like nobility, 


who feel themſelves intereſted to defend the property and to ſupport 
the: authority of their own; little forereign, in order that he may be 


| able ta defend their property and to ſupport theiri authority. Civil 


government, ſo far 29 it is inſtituted: for the fecurity of property, 
i in reality ioftivated for the deſence of the rich agaiaſt the poor, 
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Tun judicial by (Rat Bebe hone ties 
being a cauſe of expence, was for a long time a fource of revenne 


to him. The perſons who applied to him for juſtice were always 


willing to pay for it, and a preſent never failed to accompany 
a petition. After the authority of the ſovereign too was thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed, the perfon found guilty, over and above the fitiofaQion 


pay an amercement to the fovereign. He had given trouble, he had 
diſturbed, he had broke the peace of kis lord the King, and for thoſe 


offencer an amercement wa INT. due. In the Tartar gorern- 
2 mente 
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ments of - Afia; in the governments of Europe which were SHEAR 
founded by the German and Seythian nations who. overturned the Wan 


Roman empire, the adminiſtration of juſtice was à conſiderable 
ſource of revenue, both to the ſovereign, and to all the leſſer chiefs 
or lords who exerciſed under him any particular juriſdiction, 
either over ſome particular tribe or. clan, or- over ſome particular 
territory or diſttict. Originally both the ſovereign and the inferiot 
chiefs uſed to:exerciſe this juriſdiction in their own perſons: Afﬀter- 
wards they univerſally found it convenient to delegate it to ſome 


ſubſtitute, bailiff, or judge] This ſubſtitute, however, was ſtill 


obligech to adeount to his prineipu or conſtituent for the profits of 
the juriſdiftion. Whoever reads the inſtructiona which were given 


| to-the judges of the circuit in the time:of Henry Il. will fee clearly | 
that thoſe judges were a ſort of itinerant factors, ſent round the 


country for the purpoſe of levying certair branches of the king's 
revenue. In thoſe days the adminiſtration of juſtice, not only 


afforded a certain revenue to the ſovereign, but to procure this reve- 


nue ſeems to have been one of the principal advantages which he 
propoſed to obtain by the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

Inis ſcheme of making the adiiiniftration of juſtice ſubſervient to 
the purpoſes of revenue, could ſearee faib to be productive of ſeveral 


very groſs abuſes. The perſon, who applied for juſtice with a large 
preſent in his hand, was likely to get ſomething: more than juſtice; 


while he, who applied for it-with-a ſmall one, was likely to get ſome- 
thing leſs;- Juſtice too might frequently be delayed, in order that 
this preſent miglit be repeated. The amercement, beſides, of the 
perfon complained of, - might frequently ſuggeſt a very ſtrong reaſon 
for finding him in the wrong, even when he had not really been fo. 
That ſuch abuſes were far from: being uncommon, the antient hiſ- 
tory of every country in Europe bears witneſs. a | 
* They are to be found in Tyreelt"3 Hiſtory-of England.” 
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* * OK MWHrx the: ſovertigu or chief exerciſed his judicial authority i in 
— e perſan, how much ſoever be might abuſe” it, it; muſt have 
heen ſcarce poſſible to get any redreſs becatſe there cold ſeldom be 
any body powerful enough 40 call him to aceount ! When be ex erciſed 
it by a bailiff, indeed, redreſa might ſometimes he had. If it was for his 
own benefit only, that the bailiff had been guilty of any aR of injuſtice, 
the ſovereign himſelf might not always be unwilling to puniſh him, 
| or to oblige him to repair the wiong. But if it wa, for the benefit 
of his ſovereign, if it was in order to make court to the perſon who 
appointed him and who might prefer him, that he had committed 
any act of oppreſſion, redreſs would upon moſt occaſions be 28 
impoſſible as if the ſovereigu had committed it himſelf. In all bar- 
harous governments, accordingly, in all thoſe, antient governments 
of Europe in particular, which were founded upon the ruins of 
the Roman empire, the adminiſtration of juſtice appears for a long 
time to have been extremely corrupt; far from being quite equal 
and impartial even Wa the ech 5 err e 
under the worſt. nivabigq odr to vi bade near of 
eiu Yo nobeiſtinithn ad od ig, 1 Ci Hg 
Auone nations of ſhepherds, where the ſovereign or chief is 
only the greateſt ſhepherd' or herdſman-of + the: horde or clan, he is 
maintained in the fame manner as any of his vaſſals or ſubjects, by 
the increaſe of his own herds or flocks. Among thoſe nations ” 
huſbandmen who-are but juſt come out of the ſhepherd Rate, and 
who are net much advanced beyond. that: ſtate;. ſuch as · the Greek 
tribes appear to bave been about the time of the Trojan war, and our 
German and Stythian anceſtors hen they finſt ſetiled upon the ruins 
of the weſtern empire; the ſovereign or chief is, in the ſame manner 
only the greateſt landlord of the country, and is maintained, in the fame 
manner as any otherlandlord, by a revenue derived from his own private 
eſtate, or from what, in modern Europe, was called the demeſne « of che 


own. His ſubjeQs, upon ee een, contribute nothing to- 
is. 
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his ſupport, except when, in alter to Protekt them TINT) the 0 r. 
oppreſſion of ſome of their fellow- ſubjects, they ſtand in need 


of his authority. The preſents which they make him upon 
fuch occaſions, conſtitute the whole ordinary revenue, the whole of 
the emoluments which, except perhaps upon ſome very: extraordi- 
nary emergencies, he derives from his dominion'over them. When 
Agamemnon, in Homer, offers to Achilles for his friendſhip. the 


ſovereignty of ſeven Greek cities, the ſole advantage which he men- 
tions as likely to be derived from it, was, that the people would 


honour him with preſents, As long as ſuch preſents, as long as the 


emoluments of juſtice, or what may be called the fees of court, con- 


ſtored in this manner the whole ordinary revenue which the ſove- 


reign derived from his ſovereignty, it could not well be expected, it 


could not even decently be propoſed that he ſhould give them up al- 
together. It might, and it frequently was propoſed, that he ſhould' 
regulate and aſcertain them. But after they had been ſo regulated 
and aſcertained, how to hinder a perſon who was all-powerful from 

extending them beyond thoſe regulations, was ſtill very difficult, not 

to ſay impoſhble. During the continuance of this ſtate of things, 
therefore, the corruption of juſtice, naturally reſulting from tlie ar- 

bitrary and uncertain nature of thoſe preſents, ſcaree admitted of 
any effectual remedy. 


Bur when from different cauſes, chiefly from the continually 
increaſing expence of defending the nation againſt the invaſion of 
other nations, the private eſtate of the ſovereign had become alto- 
gether infufficient for defraying the. expence of the ſovereignty ; 
and when it had become neceſſary that the people ſhould, for their 
own ſecurity, contribute towards this expence by taxes of different 
kinds, it ſeems to have been very commonly ſtipulated. that no- 
prefent for the adminiſtration of juſtice ſhould, under any pre- 


tener, be accepted either by the e or by his Darliffs and ſub- 


ſtitutesz, 


| 
1 
| 
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ſtitutes, the judges. Thoſe preſents, it, ſeems to have been ſups 


poſed, could mare eaſily be aboliſhed altogether, than effeQually re- 
gulated and aſcertained. Fixed ſalaries were appointed to the judge 


which were ſuppoſed ta compenlate to them the loſs of whatever 


might have been their ſhare of the antient emoluments of juſtice; ag 
the taxes more than compenſated to the ſovereign the loſs of his. 


Juſtice was then ſaid to be adminiſtered gratis. 


IJvsriex, however, never was in reality adminiſtered gratis in 
any country. Lawyers and attornies, at leaſt, muſt always be paid 


by the parties; and, if they were not, they would perfarm their duty 


ſill worſe than they actually perform it. The fees annually paid to 
lawyers and attornies amount, in every court, to a much greater 
ſum than the ſalaries of the judges. The circumſtance of thoſe ſa- 
laries being paid by the crown, can no where much diminiſh the 
_ neceſſary expence of a law-ſuit. But it was not ſo much to diminiſh. 
the expence, as to prevent the corruption of juſtice, that the judges 
were prohibited from receiving any preſent or fee from the . 


THE office of judge is in itſelf fo very honourable, that men are. 
willing to accept of it, though accompanied with very ſmall emolu- 
ments. The inferior office of juſtice of peace, though attended with 
a good deal of trouble, and in moſt caſes with no emoluments at all, 
is an object of ambition to the greater part of our country gentle- 

en. The ſalaries of all the different judges, high and low, toge- 
ther with the whole expence of the adminiſtration, and-execution of 
Juſtice, even where it is not managed with very good œconomy, 
makes, in any civilized country, but a very inconſiderable part of 
the whole expence of government. 


Tax whole expence of juſtice too might eaſily be defrayed by the 
fees. of court ; and, without expoſing the adminiſtration of juſtice 


to 


4 
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to any real hazard of corruption, the public revenue might thus CHAP. 
be entirely diſcharged from a certain, though, perhaps, but a ſmall ww 


incumbrance. It is difficult to regulate the fees of court effectu- 
ally, where a perſon ſo powerful as the ſovereign is to ſhare in 
them, and to derive any conſiderable part of his revenue from 
them. It is very eaſy, where the judge is the principal perſon who 
can reap any benefit from them. The law can very eaſily oblige 
the judge to reſpect the regulation, though it might not always be 


are preciſely regulated and aſcertained, where they are paid all at 
once, at a certain period of every proceſs, into the hands-of a 
caſhier or receiver, to be by him diſtributed in certain known pro- 
portions among the different judges after the proceſs is decided, 
and not till it is decided, there ſeems to be no more danger of cor 


ruption than where ſuch fees are prohibited altogether. Thoſe . 


fees, without occafioning any conſiderable increafe in the expence 
of a law-fuit, might be rendered fully ſufficient for defraying the 
whole expence of juſtice. By not being paid to the judges till the 
proceſs was determined, they might be ſome incitemerrt to the dili- 
gence of the conrt in examining and deciding it. In courts which 
conſiſted of a conſiderable number of judges, by proportioning 
the ſhare of each judge to the number of hours and days which 
he had employed in examining the proceſs, either in the court or 
m a committee by order of the court, thoſe fees might give ſome 
encouragement to the diligence of each particular judge. Public 
ſervices are never better performed than when their reward comes 
only in conſequence of their being performed, and is proportioned 
to the diligence employed in performing them. In the different par- 
haments of France, the fees of court (called Epicès and vacations) 
conftitute the far greater part of the emoluments of the judges. After 
all deductions are made, the neat falary paid by the crown to-a coun- 
ſellor or judge in the parliament of Toulouſe, in rank and dignity the 

"FT 4 fecond 


able to make the ſovereign reſpe@ it. Where the fees of court 
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B 9.0K ſeeond parliament of the kingdom, amounts only to a hundred and 
k—— Hfty livres, about fix pounds eleven fillings ſterling a year. About 


ſeven. years ago. that ſum was in the ſame place the ordinary, yearly 
ages of a common footman. The diſtribution of thoſe Epices too 


is according to. the diligence of the judges. A diligent judge gains a 


comfortable, though moderate, revenue by his office: An idle one 


gets little more than his ſalary. Thoſe parlianients are perhaps, in 
many reſpects, not very convenient courts of juſtice; but they have 
never been aceuſed they ſeem. never eyen to have been ve of 
corruption. Ha Mm. 51 7 r ee Bas 4098 Vun 


2 "I 9 


4 1 Vert 7 95:1; 000 2133010 V 10 1 1131095 3 0 


Tux fees, of PANTY Nun originally to wid been the principal ſup- 
2 of the different courts of juſtice in England. Each court 


5 endeavoured to draw to 'itſelf as much buſineſs as it could, and 
Was, upon that account, willing to take cognizance of many ſuits 


which were not originally intended to fall under its juriſdiction. 


Ihe court of king's bench, inſtituted for the trial of criminal cauſes 


only, took cognizance of civil ſuits; the plaintiff pretending that the 


_ defendant, in not doing him juſtice, had been guilty of ſome treſpaſs 


or miſdemeanor. The court of exchequer, inſtituted for the levying 
of the king's revenue, and for enforcing the payment of ſuch debts 
only as were due to the king, took cognizance of all other contract 


debts; the plaintiff: alledging that he could not pay the king, be- 


cauſe the defendant would not pay him. In conſequence of ſuch 
fictions it eame, in many caſes, to depend altogether: upon the par- 
ties before what court they would chuſe to have their cauſe tried; 


and each court endeavoured, by ſuperior diſpatch and impartiality, 
to draw to itſelf as many cauſes as it could. The preſent admi- 


rable conſtitution of the courts of juſtice i in England was, perhaps, 


originally in a great meaſure, formed by this emulation, which 


anciently took place between their reſpeQive judges z each judge 


endeavouring to give, in his on Huld the ſpeedieſt and moſt 
effectual 
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effectual remedy, which the law would admit, for every ſort of injuſ- © N A P. 


tice. Originally the courts of law gave damages only for breach « 


of contract. The court of chancery, as a court of conſcience, firſt 
took upon it to enforce the ſpecific performance of agreements. 
When the breach of contract conſiſted in the non-payment of mo- 
ney, the damage ſuſtained could be compenſated in no other way 
than by ordering payment, which was equivalent to a ſpecific per- 
formance of the agreement. In ſuch caſes, therefore, the re- 
medy of the ccurts of law was ſufficient. It was not ſo in others. 
When the tenant ſued his lord for having unjuſtly outed him of his 


leaſe, the damages which he recovered were by no means equivalent 


to the poſſeſſion of the land. Such cauſes, therefore, for ſome time, 
went all to the court of chancery, to the no ſmall loſs of the courts 
of law. It was to draw back ſuch cauſes to themſelves that the 
courts of law are ſaid to have invented the artificial and fictitious writ 


of ejetment, the moſt effectual remedy for an unjuſt outer or — 
ſeſſion of land. | 


A S$TAMP-DUTY upon the law proceedings of each particular 
court, to be levied by that court, and applied towards the mainte- 
nance of the judges and other officers belonging to. it, might, in 
the ſame manner, afford a revenue ſufficient for defraying the 
expence of the adminiſtration of juſtice, without bringing any bur- 


den upon the general revenue of the ſociety. The judges indeed 
might, in this caſe, be under the temptation of multiplying unne- 


ceſſarily the proceedings upon every cauſe, in order to increaſe, as 
much as poſſible, the produce of ſuch a ſtamp-duty. It has been 
the cuſtom in modern Europe to regulate, upon moſt occaſions, 
the payment of the attornies and clerks of court, according to the 
number of pages which they had occaſion to write; the court, how- 


ever, requiring that each page ſhould contain ſo many lines, and 


each line ſo many words. In order to increaſe their payment, the 
Vet. - Uu 5 attornies 


8 7 


—— 


| 
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BO 0 K attornies and clerks have contrived to multiply words beyond all ne- 
CL ceſſity, to the corruption of the law language of, I believe, every 


court of juſtice in Europe. A like temptation might perhaps oeca- 
— a like corruption in the form of law proceedings. 

BuT whether the adminiſtration of juſtice be ſo contrived as to 
defray its own expence, or whether the judges be maintained by 


fixed ſalaries paid to them from ſome other fund, it does not ſeem 


neceſſary that the perſon or perſons entruſted with the executive 
power ſhould be charged with the management of that fund, or with 


the payment of thoſe ſalaries. That fund might ariſe from the 


rent of landed eſtates, the management of each eſtate 'being entruſted 
to the particular court which was to be maintained by it. That 
fund might ariſe even from the intereſt of a ſum of money, the 
lending out of which might, in the fame manner, be entruſted to 
the court which was to be maintained by it. A part, though indeed 
but a ſmall part, of the ſalary of the judges of the court of ſeſſion 
in Scotland, ariſes from the intereſt of a ſum of money. The 
neceſſary inſtability of ſuch a fund ſeems, however, to render, it an 
improper one for the maintenance of an inſtitution which ought to 


laſt forever. | — 


Taz ſeparation of the Judicial from che executive power ifeems 
originally to have ariſen from the increaſing buſineſs of the ſociety, 


in conſequence of its increaſing improvement. The adminiſtration 


of juſtice became ſo laborious and ſo complicated a duty as to 
require the undivided attention of the perſons to. whom it was 
entruſted. The perſon entruſted with the executive power, not having 
leiſure to attend to the deciſion of private cauſes himſelf, - a' deputy 
was appointed to decide them in his ſtead. In'the progreſs of the 
Roman greatneſs, the conſul was too much occupied with the poli- 


tical affairs of the fate, to attend to the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
A præ- 
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the ruins of the Roman empire, the ſovereigus and the great lords 
came univerſally to conſider the adminiſtration of juſtice as an office, 
both too laborious and too ignoble, for them to execute in their own 
perſons. They univerſally, therefore, diſcharged themſelves of it 
by appointing a deputy, bailiff, or judge. 


Wurm the judicial is united to the executive power, it is ſcarce 
poſſible that juſtice ſhould not frequently be ſacrificed to, what is 
vulgarly called, politics. The perſons entruſted with the great 
intereſts of the ſtate may, even without any corrupt views, ſometimes 
imagine it neceſſary to ſacrifice-to thoſe intereſts the rights of a pri- 
vate man. But upon the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice depends 
the liberty of every individual, the ſenſe Which he has of his own 


not only neceſſary that the judicial ſhould, be ſeparated from the exe- 
cutive power, but that it ſhould be rendered as much as poſſible 
independent of that power. The judge ſhould not be liable to be 
removed from his office according to the caprice of that power. The 
regular payment of his ſalary ſhould not depend upon the good -will, 
or even upon the good ceconomy of that power. | 


PART III. 
Of the Expence of public Works and public Iuſtitutions. 


HE third and laſt duty of the fovereign or commonwealth. is 
that of erecting and maintaining thoſe public inſtitutions and 
thoſe -public works, which, though they may be in the higheſt 
degree advantageous: to a great ſociety, are, however, of ſuch a 
Uu 2 | nature, 


% 


ſecurity. In order to make every individual feel himſelf perfectly 
ſecure in the poſſeſſion of every right which belongs to him, it is 


* 


A prtor, therefore, was appointed to admidiſter it in his ſtead. In CHAT: 
the progreſs of the European monarchies which were founded upon 


7 


LS 
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8 11 K nature, that the profit could never repay the expence to any indivi- 
A dual or ſmall number of individuals, and which it, therefore, cannot 
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be expected that any individual or ſmall number of individuals ſhould 
erect or maintain. The performance of this duty requires too very 
Ae degrees of dl in the different periods of ſociety. 


AFTER the publick inſtitutions and publick works neceſſary for 
the defence of the ſociety, and for the adminiſtration of juſtice, both 
of which have already been mentioned, the other works and inſti- 
tutions of this kind are chiefly thoſe for facilitating the commerce of 


the ſociety, and thoſe for promoting the inſtruction of the people. 


The inſtitutions for inſtruction are of two kinds; thoſe for the 
education of the youth, and thoſe for the inſtruction of people of 
all ages. The conſideration of the manner in which the expence of 
thoſe different ſorts of publick works and inſtitutions may be moſt 


properly defrayed, will divide this third part of the preſent chapter 
into three different articles. 5 


ARTICLE . 


of the AF Works and Inflitutions for facilitating the Commerce of 
he Society. 


THAT the erection and maintenance of the publick works which 
facilitate the commerce of any country, ſuch as good roads, bridges, 
navigable canals, harbours, &c. muſt require very different degrees of 
expence in the different periods of ſociety, is evident without any proof. 
The expence of making and maintaining the publick roads of any 
country muſt evidently increaſe with the annual produce of the land 
and labour of that country, or with the quantity and weight of the 
goods which it becomes neceſſary to fetch and carry upon thoſe 
roads. The ftrength of a bridge muſt be ſuited to the number and 
weight of the carriages, which are likely to paſs over it. The depth 
and the ſupply of water for a navigable canal muſt be proportioned 
to the number and tunnage of the lighters, which are likely to-carry 


goods 
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goods upon it; the extent of a harbour to the number of the ſhip- 
ping which are likely to take ſhelter in it. 


Ir does not ſeem neceſſary that the 100 of thoſe publick works 
ſhould be defrayed from that publick revenue, as it is commonly 
called, of which the collection and application is in moſt countries 
aſſigned to the executive power. The greater part of ſuch publick 


works may eaſily be ſo managed, as to afford a particular revenue 
ſufficient for defraying their own expence, without bringing any 


burden upon the general revenue of the ſociety. - 


A HIGHWAY, a bridge, a end canal, for example, may in 


moſt caſes be both made and maintained by a ſmall toll upon the 


carriages which make uſe of them: 2 harbour, by a moderate port 


duty upon the tunnage of the ſhipping which load or unload in it. | 


The coinage, another inſtitution for facilitating commerce, in many 
countries, not only defrays its own expence, but affords a ſmall re- 
venue or ſeignorage to the ſovereign. The poſt office, another inſti- 
tution for the ſame purpoſe, over and above defraying its own ex- 
pence, affords in almoſt all countries a very conſiderable revenue to 
the ſovereign. 


WHEN the carriages which paſs. over a highway or a bridge, and 


the lighters which fail upon a navigable canal, pay toll in proportion 


to their weight or their tunnage, they pay for the maintenance of thoſe 
publick works exactly in proportion to the wear and tear which they 


occaſion of them. It ſeems ſcarce poſſible to invent a more equitable 


way of maintaining ſuch works. This tax or toll too, though it is 
advanced by the carrier, is finally paid by the conſumer, to whom 
it muſt always be charged in the price of the goods. As the expence 
of carriage, however, is very much reduced by means of ſuch 
publick works, the goods, notwithſtanding the toll, come cheaper 

x | to 


* 
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e Conſümer than they could otherwiſe hive done; their price 


— not woke ſo much raiſed by the toll, às it is lowered by the cheapneſy 
of the carriage. The perſon who finally pays this tax, therefore, gains 
by the xpptickti6n, more than He loſes by the payment of it. "His 
pa tet is exactly in Proportion to his gain. It is in reality no 


ore than a part of tHit/gain which he is obliged to give up in order 


to get the reſt. It ſeeëmis itipoſſible to imatzine a more pee me- 


thod of ralſing a thx, : 


Warn the toll upon tattiages of hury, upon coaches, poſt- 
chaiſes, &c. is made ſomewhat higher in proportion to their weight, 
than upon Uirriages of "tidceffary Uſe, uch às cärts, Waggons, &c. 
the indolence and vanity öf the rich is mate to contribute ina Very 


"Eaſy ntan fler to the rellef öf ile por, by rẽtidetirtg cheaper the'traff- 


Portation of Heavy goods bi all te diffetent parts VE tie ebthitry. 


W 
Wien high rouds, bridges, citials, '&c. are in this manner made 


and ſupported by the commerce which is tarfied on by means of them, 
"they can be made only where that commerce: requires them, and 
' conſequently where it is proper to make 'th&m. Their expenee too, 


their grandeur and magnificence, muſt be ſuited to what that com- 
merce can afford to pay. They muſt be made conſequently as it is 


: proper to make then. A Huguificent high 764d cannot be made 


"through a ddfart 'coutitry where thete is Tittle* or no cõmmerce, or 
merely becauſe it Happens to lead to the cutitty villa of the intendant 


of the provinte, br to that of ſöme gf Eat lord to wliom the intendat 
finds it convenient to make his court. A great bridge euntiot be 
thrown over a river" at a! place where nobody Piles, "ortnttely to 


em embelliſh the view from the windows of a neighbbüring palace: 

things which ſometimes happen, in countfies where works of 'this 
kind are carried on by any other revenue, than that which they . 
ſelves are capable of affording. 
IN 
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In ſeveral different parts of Europe the toll or-lock-duty upon a CH A F. 
canal js the property gf private perſons, whole private intereſt — 
obliges them 40 keep yp the canal. If jt is not kept in rolerahle 
order, the nayigation neceflarily ceaſes altogether, and along with it 
the whole profit which they can make by the tolls. If thoſe tolls 
were put under the management of commiſſioners, who had them- 
ſelves no intereſt in them, they might he leſs attentive to the main- 
tenance of the works which produced them. The canal of Languedoc 
coſt the king of France and the province upwards of thirteen millions 
of livres, which (at twenty-eight livres the mark of filyer, the value 
of French money in the end of the laſt century) amounted to 
upwards of nine hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. When that 
great work was Hniſhed, the moſt likely method, it was found, of 
keeping it in conſtant repair was to make a preſent of the tolls to 
Riquet the engineer, who planned and egnducted the work. Thoſe . 
tolls conſtitute at preſent a very large eſtate to the different branches 
of the family of that gentleman, who have, therefore, a great intereſt 
to keep the work in conſtant repair. But had thoſe tolls been put 
under the management of commiſſioners, who had no ſuch intereſt, . 
they might perhaps have been diſſipated i in ornamental and unnecel- 
ſary expences, while the moſt eſſential parts of the work were allowed 
to go to ruin. | 


. ² — oo oo —— 


Tax tolls for the maintenance of a high road, cannot with any 
ſafety be made the property of private perſons. A high road, 
though entirely neglected, does not become altogether impaſſable, 
though a canal does. The proprietors of the tolls upon a high road, 
therefore, might neglect altogether the repair of the road, and yet 


continue to levy very nearly the ſame tolls. It is proper, therefore, 
that the tolls for the maintenance of ſuch a work ſhould be put un- 


der the management of commiſſioners or truſtees. 
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8 © © K In Great Britain, the abuſes which the truſtees have committed 
—— in the management of thoſe: tolls, have in many caſes been very 
juſtly complained of. At many turnpikes, it has been ſaid, the 

money levied is more- than double of what is neceſſary for execut - 
ing, in the compleateſt manner, the work which is often executed in 

a very ſlovenly manner, and ſometimes not executed at all. The 

ſyſtem of repairing the high roads by tolls of this kind, it muſt be 

obſerved, is not of very long ſtanding. We ſhould not wonder, 
therefore, if it has not yet been brought to that degree of per- 

fection of which it ſeems capable. If mean and improper per- 

ſons are frequently appointed truſtees; and if proper courts of in- 

ſpection and account have not yet been eſtabliſhed for controuling 

| their conduct, and for reducing the tolls to what is barely ſufficient 

| for executing the work to be done by them; the recency of the in- 
ſtitution both accounts and apologizes for thoſe defects, of which, 

by the wiſdom of Parliament, _ he Meet ace may in due time be 

gradually remedied. | = | 
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| THE money levied at the different turnpikes i in Great Britain 

. | is ſuppoſed to exceed ſo much what is neceſſary for repairing the 
roads, that the ſavings, which with proper oeconomy might be 

made from it, have been conſidered, even by ſome miniſters, as a 
very great reſource which might at ſome time or another be 

applied to the exigencies of the ſtage. Government, it has been 

ſaid, by taking the management of the turnpikes into its own 

hands, and by employing the ſoldiers, who would work for a 

oY | very ſmall addition to their pay, could keep the roads in good 
order at a much leſs expence than it can be done by truſtees, who 

have no other workmen to employ, but ſuch as derive their whole 

ſubſiſtence from their wages. A great revenue, half a million 

perhaps, it has been pretended, might in this. manner be gained 


without laying any new burden upon the people; and the turn- 
| * 
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ſtate, in the ſame manner as the. 6 at preſent. 


THAT a conſiderable ane. right. ds OTE in this manner, 
I have no daubt, cheugh probably not near ſo much, as the pro- 
jectors of this plan have ſuppoſed. The plan itſelf, hawever, ſeems 
liable to ſeveral very — objections. | | 


Finsx, if the tolls which are levied at the turnpikes ſhould 
ever be-conſidered as one of the reſources. for ſupplying the exi- 


gencies of the ſtate, they would certainly be augmented as thoſe 
exigencies were ſuppoled to require. According. to the policy of 


Great Britain, cherefore, they would probably be augmented very 


faſt. The facility wick which a great revenue could be drawn 


from them, would probably encourage adminiſtration to recur 
very frequently to this reſource. Though it may, perhaps, be more 
than doubtful, whether half a million could by any oeconomy be 
ſaved out of the preſent tolls, it can ſcarce be doubted but that a 
million might be ſaved out of them, if they were doubled; and 
perhaps two millions, if they were tripled. This great revenue 
too might be levied without the appointment of a ſingle new 
officer to collect and receive it, But the turnpike tolls being con- 
tinually augmented in this manner, inſtead of facilitating the 


inland commerce of the country, as at preſent, would ſoon be- 


come a very great incumbrance upon it. The expence of tranſ- 
porting all: heavy goods from one part of the country to another 
would ſoon be ſo much increaſed, the market for all ſuch goods, 


conſequently, would ſoon be ſo. much narrowed ; that their pro- 


duction would be in a great meaſure diſcouraged, and the moſt 


pike roads might be made to eontribuite: to the general expence of the 
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SECONDLY; a tax upon carriages in proportion to their weight, 


though a very equal tax when applied to che ſole purpoſe of re- 


pairing the roads, is a very unequal one, when applied to any 


| other purpoſe, or to ſupply the common exigencies of the ſtate, 


When it is applied to the ſole purpoſe above mentioned, each carriage 
is ſuppoſed to pay exactly for the wear and tear which that car- 
riage occaſions of the roads. But when it is apphed: to any other 
purpoſe, each carriage is ſuppoſed to pay for more than that wear 


and tear; and contributes to the ſuppty of ſome other exigeney 


of the ſtate. But as the turnpike toll raiſes the price of goods in 
proportion to their weight, and not to their value, it is chiefly paid 
by the conſumers of coarſe and bulky, not by thoſe of precious and 
light commodities. Whatever exigency ef the ſtate therefore this 
tax might be intended to ſupply; that exigency would be chiefly 
ſupplied at the expence of the poor, not of the rich; at the expence- 
of thoſe who are leaſt able to ſupply it, nat of thoſe who are moſt. 
able; | 


THIRDLY, if government ſhould at any time neglect the repa- 
ration of the high roads, it would be ſtill more difficult, than it: 
is at preſent, to.compel. the proper application of. any part of the 


© turnpike tolls. A large revenue might thus be levied upon the 


people, without any part of it being applied to the only purpoſe, to 
which a revenue levied. in this manner ought ever to be applied. 
If the meanneſs and poverty of the truſtees of turnpike roads render 
it ſometimes difficult at preſent to oblige them to repair their wrong; 


their wealth and greatnefs would render it ten times more ſo in the- 
caſe which is here ſuppoſed. ö . 


IN France, the funds deſtined. for the reparation of the high 
roads are under the immediate direction of the executive power. 
Thoſe funds conſiſt, partly in a certain number of days labour which. 
© the country people are in moſt parts of Europe obliged. to give to the 

| repa- 
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reparation of the highways - and partly in ſuch a portion of the ge- O 1 A P. 
neral revenue of the ſtate as the king chuſes to ſpare from his other — 


expences. 


By the antient law of France, as well as by that of moſt other parts 
of Europe, the labour of the country people was under the direction 


of a local or provincial magiſtracy, which had no immediate depen- 


dency upon the king's council. But by the preſent practice both the 


labour of the country people, and whatever other fund the king may 


chuſe to aſſign for the reparation of the high roads in any particular 
proyince or generality, are entirely under the management of the 
intendant ; an officer who is appointed and removed by the king's 
- council, who receives his orders from it, and is in conſtant correſ- 
pondence with it. In the progreſs of deſpotiſm the authority of the 
executive power gradually abſorbs that of every other power in the 


ſtate, and aſſumes to itfelf the management of every branch of reve- 


nue which is deſtined for any public purpoſe. In France, however, 
the great poſt roads, the roads which make the communication be- 


tween the principal towns of the kingdom, are in general kept in 


good order; and in ſome provinces are even a good deal ſuperior 
to the greater part of the turnpike roads of England. But what we 
call the croſs roads, that is, the far greater part of the roads in the 
country, are entirely neglected, and are in many places abſolutely 
impaſſable for any heavy carriage. In ſome places it is even dan- 
gerous to travel on horfeback, and mules are the only conveyance 
which can ſafely be truſted. The proud miniſter of an oſtenta- 
tious court may frequently take pleaſure in executing a work of 
ſplendor and magnificence, ſuch as a great highway which is fre- 
quently ſeen by the principal nobility, whoſe applauſes, not only 
flatter his vanity, but even contribute to ſupport his intereſt at 
court, But to execute a great number of little works, in which 


nothing that can be done can make any great appearance, or - 


excite the ſmalleſt degree of admiration in any traveller, and 
R x2 which, 
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B 1 K which, in ſhort, have nothing to recommend them but their ex- 
teme utility, is a bufineſs which appears in every reſpect too mean 
and paultry to merit the attention of ſo great a magiſtrate. Vader 
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ſuch an adminiſtration, therefore, ſuch works are almoſt * en- 
ag neglected. | 


In China, and in ſeveral other governments of Aſia, the execu- 
tive power charges itſelf both with the reparation of the high 
roads, and with the. maintenance of the navigable. canals. In the 
inſtructions which are given to the governor of each province, 
thoſe objects, it is ſaid, are conſtantly recommended to him, and 


the judgment which the court forms of his conduct is very much 
regulated by the attention which he appears to have paid to this 
part of his inſtructions. This branch of public police accordingly 
is ſaid to be very much attended to in all thoſe countries, but 
particularly in China, where the high roads, and ſtill more the 
navigable canals, it is pretended, exceed very much every thing 


of the ſame kind which is known in Europe. The-accounts of 


thoſe works, however, which have been tranſmitted to Europe, 
have generally been drawn up by weak and wondering travellers; 
frequently by ſtupid and lying miſſionaries. If they had been 
examined by more intelligent eyes, and if the accounts of them 
had been reported by more faithful witneſſes, they would not, 
perhaps, appear to be ſo wonderful, The account which Bernier 
gives of ſome works of this kind in Indoſtan, falls very much 
ſhort of what had been reported of them by other travellers, more 


diſpoſed to the marvellous than he was. It may too, perhaps, be 


in thoſe countries, as it is in France, where the great roads, the 
great communications which are likely to be the ſubjects of con- 
verſation at the court and in the capital, are attended to, and all 
the reſt neglected. In China, beſides, in Indoſtan, and in ſeveral 
other governments of Aſia, the revenue ' of - the ſovereign ariſes 


almoſt altogether from a land- tax o or land- rent, Which riſes or falls 
with 
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with the rife and fall of the annual produce of the land. The great 
intereſt of the ſoveteign, therefote, his revenue, is in ſuch coun · 

tries neceſſarily and immediately connected with the cultivation of 
the land, with the grentneſs of its produce, and with che value of 
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its produce. But in order to render that produce both as great and 


as valuable as: p6flible, it is neceflary to procure to it as extenſive 
a market as poſſible, and conſequently to eſtabliſh the freeſt, the 
eaſieſt, and the leaſt expenſive communication between all the 
different parts of the coufitry; which can be done only by means 
of the beſt roads and the beſt navigable canals. But the revenue 


of the ſovereign does not in any part of Europe ariſe chiefly. from 


a land-tax or land- rent. In all the great kingdoms of Europe, 


perhaps, the greater part of it may ultimately depend upon the 


produce of the land: But that dependeney is neither fo immediate, 


nor ſo evident. In Europe, therefore, the ſovereign does not feel 
himſelf ſo directly called upon to promote the increaſe, both in 


quantity ànd value, of the produce of the land, or, by maintain- 


ing good roads and canals, to provide the moſt extenſive market 


for that -produee. Though it ſhould be true, therefore, what I 
apprehend is not a little doubtful, that in ſome parts of Aſia this 
department of the public police is very properly managed by the 
executive Power, there is not the leaſt probability that, during the 
preſent ſtate of things, it could be tolerably e by that power 


in any part of Europe. 


EveN thoſe public works which are of ſueh a nature that they 


cannot afford any revenue for maintaining themſelves, but of 


which the conveniency is. nearly confinedi to ſome, particular place 


or diſtrict, are always better maintained by a local or provincial 


revenue, under the management of a local and: provincial admini- 
ſtration, than by the general revenue of the ſtate, of which the 
— power muſt e have the management. Were the 
ſtreets 
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ſtreets of London to be hghted and paved at the expence of the · 


4 treaſury, is there any probability that they would be ſo. well lighted: 
and paved as they are at preſent, or even at ſo ſmall an expence? 


The expence, beſides, inſtead of being raiſed by a local tax upon the 


inhabitants of each particular ſtreet, pariſh, or diſtrict in London, 
would, in this caſe, be defrayed out of the general revenue of the 
ſtate, and would conſequently be raiſed by a tax upon all the inhabi- 


tants of the kingdom, of whom the greater part derive no ſort of be- 
nefit from the lighting and paving of the ſtreets of London: | 


TE abuſes which FELT creep into the local and: erica 
adminiſtration of a local and provincial revenue, how enormous ſo- 


ever they may appear, are in reality, however, almoſt always very 
trifling, in compariſon of thoſe which commonly take place in the 


adminiſtration and expenditure of the revenue of a great empire, 
They are, beſides, much more eaſily corrected. Under the local or 
provincial adminiſtration of the juſtices of the peace in Great Bri- 
tain, the ſix days labour which the country people are” obliged to 
give to the reparation of the high ways, is not always perhaps very 
judiciouſly applied, but it is ſcarce ever exacted with any circum- 
ſtance of cruelty or oppreſſioſ In France, under the adminiſtration 
of the intendante, the application is not always more judicious, and 
the exaQion is frequently the moſt cruel and oppreſſive, Such Cor- 
VEES, as they are called, make one of the principal inſtruments of 
tyranny by which thoſe officers chaſtiſe any pariſh or communeaute 


which has bad the misfortune to fall under their diſpleaſure. 


ARTICLE IL. 


Of the Expence of the Inſtitutions for the Education of Youth. 


THE inftitutions for the education of the youth may, in the 


fame manner, furniſh a revenue ſufficient for defraying their own 
| W 
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expence. The fee or honorary which the ſcholar pays to the maſter Cc * 4 r. 
naturally conſtitutes a revenue of this kind; — 


EvEN whete the reward of the maſter does not. ariſe altogether 
from this natural revenue, it fill is not neceſſary. that it ſhould be 
derived. from that general revenue. of. the. ſociety, of which the col- 
lection and application is, in moſt. countries, aſſigned to the execu- 
tive power. Through the greater part of Europe accordingly the 
endowment of ſchools and colleges makes either no charge upon that 
general revenue, or but à very ſmall one. It every where ariſes 
chiefly from ſome local or provincial revenue; from the rent of ſome 
landed eſtate, or from the intereſt of ſome ſum of money allotted 
and put under the management of truſtees for this particular pur- 
poſe, ſometimes: by the. ſovereign himſelf, and. lomeumes by lome - 
private donor. 


Have thoſe public endowments contributed in general to pro- 
mote the end of their inſtitution? Have they contributed to encou- 
rage the diligence,.and to improve the abilities of the, teachers? 
Have they directed the courſe. of education towards objects more 
uſeful, both to the individual and to the public, than thoſe: to Which 
it would naturally have gone of its. own accord? It ſhould not: 
ſeem very difficult to give at leaſt a prabable anſwer. to each of thoſe - 
queſtions: 


In every. profeſſion, the exertion of the greater part of thoſe who 
exerciſe it is always in proportion to the neceſſity they are under of 
making that exertion. This neceſſity i is greateſt with thoſe to whom 
the emoluments of their profeſſion are the only: ſource from which : 
they expect their fortune, or even their ordinary revenue and ſub- 
ſiſtence. In order to acquire this fortune, or even to get this ſub- 
tence, they muſt, in the. courſe of a year, execute a certain 


quantity- 
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BO 9 K quantity of work of a known. value; and where the competition 
Aſt 4b is free, the rivalſhip of competitors, who are all endeavouring.to 
juſtle one another out of employment, obliges every man to endea · 


vour to execute his work with a certain degree of exactneſs. The 
greatneſs of the objects which are to be acquired by ſucceſs in ſome 
particular profeſſions may, no doubt, ſometimes animate the - exer- 
tion of a few men of extraordinary fpirit and ambition. Great 
objects, however, are evidently not neceſſary in order to occaſion 
the greateſt exertions. Rivalſhip and emulation. render exceltency, 


even in mean profeſſions,” an object of ambition, and frequently 


occaſion the very greateſt exertions. Great objects, on the con- 
trary, alone and unſupported by the neceſſity of application, have 
ſeldom been ſufficient to occaſion any conſiderable exertion, In 
England, ſucceſs in. the, profeſſion of the law leads to ſome very 
great objects of e ; and yet how few men, born to eaſy 
fortunes, have ever in this country been eminent in that pro- 
fefſfion! 


Tur endowments of ſchools and colleges have neceſſarily dimi- 
niſhed more or leſs the neceſſity of application in the teachers. 
Their ſubſiſtence, fo far as it ariſes from their ſalaries, is evidently 
derived from a fund altogether independent of their fucceſs and re- 
putation in their * profeſſions. 


In ſome univerſities the ſalary makes but a part, and frequently 
but a ſmall part of the emoluments of the teacher, of which the 


greater part ariſes from the honoraries or fees of his pupils. The 


neceſſity of application, though always more or leſs diminiſhed, is 
not in this cafe entirely taken away. Reputation in his profeſſion is 
ſtill of ſome importance to him, and he till has ſome dependency 
upon the affe&ion, gratitude, and favourable report of thoſe. who 


have attended upon his. inſtructions; and theſe favoyrable ſenti- 
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ments he is likely to gain in no way ſo well as by deſerving them, C 1 2 
that is, by the abilities and Giligence with which he diſcharges every 3 
part of his n 8 8 


Ix other beende the teacher is prohibited from receiving any 
honorary or fee from his pupils, and his ſalary conſtitutes the 
whole of the revenue which he derives from his office. His inte- 
reſt is, in this caſe, ſet !as directly in oppoſition to his duty as it is 
poſſible to ſet it. It is the intereſt of every man to live as much at 
his eaſe as he can; and if his emoluments are to be preciſely the 
ſame whether he does, or does not perform ſome very laborious 
duty, it 18 certainly his intereſt, at leaſt as intereſt is vulgarly un- 
derſtood, either to neglect it altogether, or, if he is ſubje& to ſome 
authority which will not ſuffer him to do this, -to perform it in as. 
careleſs and ſlovenly a manner as that authority will permit. If 
he is naturally active and a lover of labour, it is his intereſt to 
employ that activity in any way, from which he can derive ſome 


advantage, rather than in the performance of his duty, from which 
he can derive none. | : 


Ir the authority to which he is ſubject reſides in the body corpo- 
rate, the college, or univerſity, of which he himſelf is a member, 
and in which the greater part of the other members are, like himſelf, 
perſons who either are, or ought to be teachers; they are likely to 
make a common cauſe, to be all very indulgent to one another, and 
every man to conſent that his neighbour may neglect his duty, pro- 
vided he himſelf is allowed to negle& his own. In the univerſity 
of Oxford, the greater part of the public profeſſors have, for theſe 
many years, given up altogether even the pretence of teaching. 


Ir the authority to which he is ſubject reſides, not ſo much in 
the body corporate of which he is a member, as in ſome other extra- 
Vol. II. . 2 > | neous 
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% K neaus perſona, in the biſhop of the diogeſe, for example; in the 


—— governgar of the province ; or, perhaps, in ſome miniſter of tate; 
it is not indeed in this caſe very likely that he will be ſuffered to 


neglect his duty altogether. All that ſuch ſuperiors, however, can 
— force him to do, is to attend upon his pupils a certain number of 
hours, that as, to give a certain number of lectures in the week or 
in the year. What thoſe lectures ſhall be, muſt ſtill depend upon 
the diligence of the teacher; and that diligence is likely to be pro- 
portioned to the matives which he has far exerting it. An extra- 
nequs juriſdiction of this kind, beſides, is liable to be exerciſed both 
ignorantly and capricioufly. In its nature it is arbitrary and diſcre- 
tionary, and the perſans who exerciſe it, neither attending upon 
the lectures of the teacher themſelves, nor perhaps underſtanding 
the ſciences which it is his buſineſs to teach, are feldom capable of 
exerciſing it with judgment. From the inſolence of office too they 
are frequently indifferent how they exerciſe it, and are very apt to 
cenſure or deprive him of his office wantonly, and without any juſt 
cauſe, The perſon ſubject to ſuch juriſdiction is neceſſarily degraded 
by it, and, inſtead of being one of the moſt reſpectable, is rendered 
one of the meaneſt and moſt contemptible perſons in the ſociety. 
- It is by powerful protection only that he can effectually guard him- 
ſelf againſt the bad uſage to which he is at all times expoſed; and 
this protection he is moſt likely to gain, not by ability or diligence 
in his profeſſion, but by obſequiouſneſs to the will of his ſuperiors, 
and by being ready, at all times, to ſaerifice to that will the rights, 
the intereſt, and the honour of the body corporate of which he is 
a member. Whoever has attended for any conſiderable time to 
the adminiſtration of a French univerſity, muſt have had occaſion 
to remark the effects which naturally reſult from an arbitrary and 
extraneous juriſdiction of this kind. 


88 forces a certain number of ſtudents to any college 


or univerſity, independent of the merit or reputation of the teachers 
tends 
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tends more or. leſs to diminiſh the neoeſſity of that merit or repu- 
tation. - 


Tur privileges of graduates in arts, in law, in phyſic and divi- 


years in certain univerſities, neceſſarily force a certain number of 
ſtudents. to ſuch univerſities, independent of the merit or reputation 


education, juſt as the other ſtatutes of apprenticeſhip have to that of 
arts and manufactures, 


z * 


THE charitable foundations of ſcholarſhips, exhibitions, burſa- 
ries, &c. neceſſarily attach a certain number of ſtudents to certain 


colleges, independent altogether of the merit of thoſe particular 
colleges. Were the ſtudents upon ſuch charitable foundations 
left free to chuſe what college they liked beſt, ſuch liberty might 
perhaps contribute to excite ſome emulation among different col- 
leges. A regulation, on the contrary, which prohibited even the 
independent members of every particular college from leaving it, 
and going to any other, without leave firſt aſked and obtained of that 
which they meant to abandon, would tend very much to extinguiſh 
that emulation. . 


IF in each college the tutor or teacher who was to inſtruct each 
ſtudent in all arts and ſciences, ſhould not be voluntarily choſen by 
the ſtudent, but appointed by the head of the college; and if, in 
cale of negle&, inability, or bad uſage, the ſtudent ſhould not be 
allowed to change him for' another, without leave firſt aſked and 
obtained; ſuch a regulation would not only tend very much 


to extinguiſh all emulation' among the different tutors of the 
Yy2 ſame 


nity, when they can be obtained only by refiding a certain number of 


of the teachers. The privileges of graduates are a ſort of ſtatutes 
of apprenticeſhip, which have contributed to the improvement of 
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B 7 K ſame college, but to diminiſh very much in all of them the neceſſuy 
— of diligence and of attention to their reſpective pupils. Such 
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teachers, though very well paid by their ſtudents, might be as much 
diſpoſed to neglect them, as thoſe who are not paid by them at all, 
or who have no other recompence but their ys 


1. the teacher happens to be a man of ſenſs, it muſt be an 
unpleaſant thing to him to be conſcious, while he is leQuring his 
ſtudents, that he is either ſpeaking or reading nonſenſe, or what is 


very little better than nonſenſe, It muſt too be unpleaſant to him 


to obſerve that the greater part of his ſtudents deſert his lectures; 


or perhaps attend upon them with plain enough marks of negle&, 
contempt, and deriſion. If he is obliged, therefore, to give a 
certain number of lectures, theſe motives alone, without any other 
intereſt, might diſpoſe him to take ſome pains. to give tolerably 
good ones. Several different expedients, however, may be fallen 
upon which will effectually blunt the edge of all thoſe incitements 
to diligence. The teacher, inſtead of explaining to his pupils 
himſelf, the ſcience in which he propoſes to inſtruct them, may read 
ſome book upon it; and if this book is written in a foreign and 


dead language, by interpreting it to them into their own; or, what 


would give him ſtill leſs trouble, by making them interpret it to 
him, and by now and then making an occaſional remark upon it, 
he may flatter himſelf that he is giving a lecture. The lighteſt 
degree of knowledge and application will enable him to do this with- 
out expoſing himſelf to contempt or deriſion, or ſaying any thing 
that is really fooliſh, abſurd, or ridiculous. The diſcipline of the 
college, at the ſame time, may enable him to force all his pupils to 


the moſt regular attendance upon this ſham- lecture, and to maintain 


the moſt decent and reſpectful behaviour during the whole time of 
the performance. 
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THE diſeipline of colleges art] nnixerfitics is in general contrived, © = AP. 

not for the benefit of the ſtudents, but for the intereſt, or more „ 
properly ſpeaking, for the eaſe of the maſters. Its object is, in all 
caſes, to maintain the authority of the maſter, and whether he 
neglects or performs his duty, to oblige the ſtudents in all caſes to 
behave to him as if he performed it with the greateſt diligence and 
ability, It ſeems to preſume perfe& wiſdom and virtue in the one 
order, and the greateſt weakneſs and folly in the other. Where the 
maſters, however, really perform their duty, there are no examples, I 
believe, that the greater part of the ſtudents ever neglect theirs. No. 
diſcipline is ever requiſite to force attendance upon lectures which 
are really worth the attending, as is well known where-ever any ſuch 
lectures are given. Force and reſtraint may, no doubt, be in ſome 4 
degree requiſite in order to oblige children, or very young boys, to r 
attend to thoſe parts of education which it is thought neceſſary for 
them to acquire during that early period of life; but after twelve 
or thirteen years of age, provided the maſter does his duty, force 
or reſtraint can ſcarce ever be neceſſary to carry on any part 
of education. Such is the generoſity of the greater part of young 
men, that, ſo far from being diſpoſed to neglect or deſpiſe the 
inſtructions of their maſter, provided he ſhows ſome ſerious inten- 
tion of being of uſe to them, they are generally inclined to pardon 
a great deal of incorrectneſs in the performance of his duty, and 
ſometimes even to conceal from the publick a good deal of groſs ne- 
gligence. | 


THrosE parts of education, it is to be obſerved, for the teaching 
of which there are no publick inſtitutions, are generally the beſt 
taught. When a young man goes to a fencing or a dancing ſchool, 
he does not, indeed, always learn to fence or to dance very well; but 
he ſeldom fails of learning to fence or to dance. The good effects. 
of the riding ſchool are not commonly ſo evident. The expence of a. 
riding: 
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BOOK riding ſchool: is ſo. great, that in moſt places it is a publick inſtitu- 
V. 

— tion. The three moſt: eflential parts of literary education, to read, 

write, and account, it ſtill continues to be more common to acquire 

in private than in publick ſchools ;. and it very ſeldom happens that 


any body fails of acquiring them to the degree in hieb it is ** 
yp to REITs them. 


IN England the publick ſchools are much leſs corrupted than 
the univerſities, In the ſchools the youth are taught, or at leaſt 
may be taught, Greek and Latin, that is, every thing which the 
maſters pretend to teach, or which, it is expected, they ſhould teach. 
In the univerſitzes the youth neither are taught, nor always can find 
any proper means of being taught, the ſciences, which it is the 
buſineſs of thoſe incorporated bodies to teach. The reward of the 
ſchoolmaſter in moſt caſes depends prineipally, in ſome-caſes almoſt 
entirely, upon the fees or honoraries of his ſcholars. Schools have 
no excluſive privileges. In order to obtain the-honours of gradua- 
tion, 1t is not neceſfary that a perſon ſhould bring a certificate of his 
having ſtudied a certain number of years at a publick ſchool. If 
upon examination he appears to underſtand what is taught there, no 
queſtions are aſked about the place where he learnt it. 


Tu E parts of education which are commonly taught in univerſi- 
ties, it may, perhaps, be ſaid are not very well taught. But had 
it not been for thoſe inſtitutions they would not have been com- 
monly taught at all, and both the individual and the publick would 


have ſuffered a good deal from the want of thoſe portant parts of 
education. 


Tat preffnt univerſities of Europe were originally, the greater 
part of them, eccleſiaſtical corporations; inſtituted for the educa” 
tion of churchmen. They were founded by the authority of the 


Pope: 
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members, whether maſters or ſtudents, had al] of them what was 


then called the benefit of the olergy, that is, were exempted from 


the civil juriſdiction of the countries in which their reſpective univer- 
ſities were ſituated, and were amenable: only to the eccleſiaſtical tri- 
bunals. What was taught in the greater part of thoſe univerſities 
was, ſuitable to the end of their inſtitution, either theology, or ſome- 
thing that was merely preparatory to theology. 


Wn chriſfianity was firſt eſtabliſhed by law, a corrupted latin 


had become the common language of all the weſtern parts of 


Europe. The ſervice of the church accordingly, and the tranſla- 
tion of the Bible which was read in churches, were both in that 
corrupted latin, that is, in the common language of the country. 
After the irruption of the barbarous nations who overturned the 
Roman empire, latin gradually ceaſed to be the language of any 
part of Europe. But the reverence of the people naturally pre- 
ſerves the eſtabliſhed forms and ceremonies of religion, long after 
the circumſtances which firſt introduced: and rendered them reaſon- 
able are no more. Though latin, therefore, was no longer under- 
ſtood any where by the great body of the people, the whole ſervice 
of the church ſtill continued to be performed in that language. 

Two different languages were thus eſtabliſhed in Europe, in the 
ſame manner as in antient Egypt; a language of the prieſts, and a 
language of the people; a ſacred and a profane ; a learned and an 

unlearned language. But it was neceſſary that the prieſts ſhould: 

underſtand ſomething of -that ſacred and learned language in which: 

they were to officiate z and the ſtudy of the latin language therefore 

made, from the beginning, an eſſential part of univerſity education. 


IT was not ſo with that either of the Greek, or of the Hebrew 
language. The infallible decrees of the church had pronounced 


the: 
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B 0 O K the latin tranſlation of the Bible, commonly called the Latin Vul- 


Rat gate, to have been equally dictated by divine inſpiration, and there- 


fore of equal authority with the Greek and Hebrew origirials. The 
knowledge of thoſe two languages, therefore, not being indiſpen- 


ſably requiſite to a churchman, the ſtudy of them did not for a long 


time make a neceſſary part of the common courſe of univerſity edu- 
cation. There are ſome Spaniſh univerſities, I am aſſured, in which 
the ſtudy of the Greek language has never yet made any part of that 
courſe. The firſt reformers found the Greek text of the new teſta- 


ment, and even the Hebrew text of the old, more favourable to their 


opinions than the vulgate tranſlation, which, as might naturally be 
fuppoſed, had been gradually accommodated to ſupport the doctrines 


of the catholick church. They ſet themſelves, therefore, to expoſe the 
many errors of that tranſlation, which the Roman catholick clergy 


were thus put under the neceſſity of defending or explaining. But 
this could not well be done without ſome knowledge of the original 


languages, of which the ſtudy was therefore gradually introduced 
into the greater part of univerſities ; both of thoſe which embraced, 
and of thoſe which rejected, the doctrines of the reformation, The 
Greek language was connected with every part of that claſſical learn- 
ning, which, though at firſt principally cultivated by catholicks and 
Italians, happened to come into faſhion much about the ſame time 
that the doQrines of the reformation were ſet on foot. In the greater 


part of univerſities, therefore, that language was taught previous to 


the ſtudy of philoſophy, and as ſoon as the ſtudent had made 
ſome progreſs in the latin. The Hebrew language having no 
connection with claſſical learning, and, except the holy ſcriptures» 
being the language of not a ſingle book in any efteem, the ſtudy 
of it did not commonly commence till after that of philo- 
ſophy, and when the ſtudent had entered upon the ftudy of 
theology. 


ORIGINALLY 
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ORIGINALLY the firſt rudiments both of ' the Greek and Latin Cc n A P. 
languages were taught in univerſities, and in ſome univerſities they ß 
ſtill continue to be ſo. In others it is expected that the ſtudent 
ſhould have previouſly acquired at leaſt the rudiments of one or both 
of thoſe languages, of which the ſtudy continues to make every 

where a very conſiderable part of univerſity education. 


Tun antient Greek philoſophy was divided into three great | : 
branches; phyſics, or natural philoſophy ; ethics, or moral philo- | 
ſophy 3 and logic. This general diviſion ſeems perfectly agreeable 
to the nature of things. 


Taz great phenomena of nature, the revolutions of the hea- 
venly bodies, eclipſes, comets; thunder, lightning, and other 
extraordinary meteors; the generation, the life, growth, and diſ- 
ſolution of plants and animals; are objects which, as they neceſſarily 
excite the wonder, ſo they naturally call forth the curioſity of 
mankind to enquire into their cauſes. Superſtition firſt attempted 
to ſatisfy this curioſity by referring all thoſe wonderful appearances 
to the immediate agency of the gods. Philoſophy afterwards en- 
deavoured to account for them, from more familiar cauſes, or 
from ſuch as mankind were better acquainted with, than the 
agency of the gods. As thoſe great phenomena are the firſt ob- 
jeas of human curioſity, ſo the ſcience which pretends to explain 
them muſt naturally have been the firſt branch of philoſophy that 
was cultivated. The firſt philoſophers, accordingly, of whom hiſ- 


tory has preſerved any account, appear to have been natural phi- 
loſophers. 


Ix every age and country of the world men muſt have attended 
to the characters, deſigns, and actions of one another, and many 
reputable rules and maxims for the conduct of human life, muſt 
have been laid down and approved of by common conſent. As 
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B —_— 400 as writing came into faſhion, wiſe men, or thoſe who. fancied 
— themſelves ſuch, would naturally endeavour to increaſe the num- 


ber of thoſe eſtabliſhed and reſpected maxims, and to expreſs their 
own ſenſe of what was either proper or improper conduct, ſome- 
times in the more artificial form of apologues, like what are 
called the fables of Eſop; and ſometimes in the more ſimple one 
of apophthegms, or wiſe - ſayings, like the Proverbs of Solomon, 
the 'verſes' of Theognis and Phocyllides, and ſome part of the 
works of Heſiod. They might continue in this manner for a | 
long time merely to multiply the number of thoſe maxims of 
prudence and morality, without even attempting to arrange them 
in any very diſtin or methodical order, much leſs to. connect 


them together by one or more general principles, from which 


they were all deducible, like effects from their natural cauſes. The 
beauty of a ſyſtematical arrangement of different obſervations con- 
need by a few common principles, was firſt ſeen in the rude 
eſſays of thoſe antient times towards a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy. 
Something of the ſame kind was afterwards kttempted in morals. 
The maxims of common life were arranged in ſome methodical 
order, and connected together by a few common. principles, in the 
fame manner as they had attempted to arrange and connect the 
phenomena of nature. The ſcience which pretends to inveſtigate 
and explain thoſe connecting prineiples, is. what i is | properly called 


moral philoſophy. 


\  DiFFERENT authors gave different ſyſtems both of natural and 


moral philoſophy. But the arguments by which they ſupported - 
thoſe different ſyſtems, far from being always demonſtrations, were 
frequently at beſt but very ſlender probabilities, and ſometimes 
mere ſophiſms, which had no other foundation but the inaccuracy 
and ambiguity of common language. Speculative fyſtems have in 
all ages of the world been adopted for reaſons too frivolous to 


have determined the judgment of any man of common ſenſe, in 
a matter 
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a matter of the ſmalleſt pecuniary intereſt. Groſs ſophiſtry has © 32 p. 
ſcarce ever had any influence upon the opinions of mankind, ex 
cept in matters of philoſophy and ſpeculation; and in theſe it has 
frequently had the greateſt. The patrons of each ſyſtem of natural 
and moral philoſophy naturally endeavoured to expoſe the weakneſs 


of the arguments adduced to ſupport the ſyſtems which were op- 
poſite to their own, In examining thoſe arguments, they were 
neceſſarily led to conſider the difference between a probable and a 
demonſtrative argument, between a fallacious and a concluſive one ; 
and Logic, or the ſcience of the general principles of good and 
bad reaſoning, neceſſarily aroſe out of the obſervations which a ſcru- 
tiny of this kind gave occafion to. Though in its origin poſterior 
both to phyſics and to ethics, it was commonly taught, not indeed 
in all, but in the greater part of the antient ſchools of philoſophy, 
previouſly to either of thoſe ſciences. The ſtudent, it ſeems to 
have- been thought, ought to underſtand well the difference between 


good and bad reaſoning, before he was led to reaſon upon ſubjects of 
ſo great importance. 2 


4 / | | 
Tris antient diviſion of philoſophy into three parts was in the 


greater part of the univerſities of Europe, changed for another into 
five. | 


Ix the antient philoſophy, whatever was taught concerning the 
nature either of the human mind or of the Deity, made a part of 
the, ſyſtem of phyſics. Thoſe beings, in whatever their efſence 
might be ſuppoſed to conſiſt, were parts of the great ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, and parts too productive of the moſt important effects. 
Whatever human reaſon could, either conclude, or conjecture 
concerning them, made, as it were, two chapters, though no 
doubt two very important ones, of the ſcience which pretended to 
give an account of the origin and revolutions of the. great ſyſtem 
1 3 of 
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B _ K of the univerſe. But in the univerſities of Europe, where philo- 
ſophy was taught only as ſubſervient to theology, it was natural 


to dwell longer upon theſe two chapters than upon any other of 
the ſcience. They were gradually more and more extended, 
and were divided into many inferior chapters, till at laſt the 
doctrine of ſpirits, of which ſo little can be known, came to take 
up as much room in the ſyſtem . of philoſophy as the doctrine of 
bodies, of which ſo much can be known. The doctrines eoncern- 
ing thoſe two ſubjecks were conſidered as making two diſtinct ſci- 
ences. What are called Metaphyſics or Pneumatics were ſet in 
oppoſition to Phyſics, and were cultivated not only as the more ſub- 
lime, but, for the purpoſes of a particular prefeſſion, as the more 
uſeful ſcience of the two. The proper ſubject of experiment and 
obſervation, a fubject in which a careful attention is capable of 
making ſo many uſeful diſcoyeries, was almoſt entirely neglected. 


The ſubje& in which, after a few very ſimple and almoſt obvious 


truths, the moſt careful attention can diſcover nothing but obſcu- 
rity and uncertainty, and can. conſequently produce nothing but 
ſubtleties and ſophiſms, was greatly cultivated.. 


WHEN thoſe two ſciences had thus been fet in oppoſition to 
one another, the compariſon between them naturally gave birth: to 


a third, to what was called Ontology, or the ſcience which treated 
of the qualities and attributes which were common 'to both: the 


ſubjects of the other two ſciences. But if ſubtleties and ſophiſms 


compoſed the greater part of the Metaphyſics. or Pneumatics of the 


| ſchools, they compoſed the whole of this eobweb ſcience of. Onto» 


logy, which was likewiſe ſometimes called ene 


WHEREIN conſiſted the happineſs and perfection of a man, 
conſidered not only as an individual, but as the member of a 


Ry of a ftate, and of the great ſociety of mankind, was the 
| object 
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In that philoſophy the duties of human life were treated of as ſub- 


ſervient to the happineſs and perfection of human life. But A 


moral, as well as natural philoſophy, came to be taught only as ſub- 


ſer vient to theology, the duties of human life were treated of as chieffy 


ſubſer vient to the happineſs of a life to come. In the antient philo- 
ſophy the perfection of virtue was repreſented as neceſſarily produe- 
tive, to the perſon who poſleſſed it, of the moſt perfect happineſs 
in this life. In the modern philoſophy it was frequently repreſented 
as generally, or rather as almoſt always inconfiſtent with any degree 
of happineſs in this life; and heaven was to be earned only by pe- 
nance and mortification, by the auſterities and abaſement of a monk; 
not by the liberal, generous, and ſpirited conduct of a man. Caſu+ 
iſtry and an aſcetic morality made up, in moſt caſes, the greater part 
of the moral philoſophy of the ſchools. By far the moſt important: 


of all the different branches of philoſophy, became in this manner by 


far the moſt corrupted. 


SUCH, therefore, was:the common courſe of philoſophical eduea- 


tion in the greater part of the univerſities in Europe. Logic was 
taught firſt: Ontology came in the ſecond place: Pneumatology, 
comprehending the doctrine concerning the nature of the human 
ſoul and of the Deity, in the third: In the fourth followed a debaſed 
 tyſtem of moral philoſophy, which was conſidered as immediately 


connected with the doctrines of Pneumatology, with the immortality 


of the human ſoul, and with the rewards and puniſhments which, 
from the juſtice of the Deity, were to be expected in a life to come: 
A ſhort. and ſuperficial ſyſtem of. Phyſics uſually concluded the. 


courſe. 


THE alterations which the univerſities of Europe thus intro- 


duced into the antient courſe of philoſophy, were all meant for the 
education: 
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education of eccleſiaſtics, and to render it a more proper introdue- 
tion to the ſtudy of theology. But the additional quantity of ſub- 
tlety and ſophiſtry; the caſuiſtry and the aſcetic morality which 
thoſe alterations introduced into it, certainly did nat render it more 
proper for the education of gentlemen or men of the world, or 
more likely either to improve the underſtanding, or to mend the 


TH1s courſe of philoſophy is what ſtill continues to be taught in 
the greater part of the univerſities of Europe; with more or leſs di- 
ligence, according as the conſtitution of each particular univerſity 
happens to render diligence more or leſs neceſſary to the teachers. 
In ſome of the richeſt and beſt endowed univerſities, the tutors con- 


tent themſelves with teaching a few unconnected ſhreds and parcels 


of this corrupted courſe; and even theſe they commonly teach very 
negligently and fuperficially. | 


Taz improvements which, in modern times, have been made in 
ſeveral different branches of philoſophy, have not, the greater part 
of them, been made in univerſities; though ſome no doubt have. 
The greater part of univerſities have not even been very forward 
to adopt thoſe improvements, after they were made; and ſeveral of 
thoſe learned ſocieties have choſen to remain, for a long time, the 
ſanctuaries in which exploded ſyſtems and obſolete prejudices found 
ſhelter and protection, after they had been hunted out of every other 
corner of the world. In general, the richeſt and beſt. endowed uni- 
verſities have been the ſloweſt in adopting thoſe improvements, and 
the moſt averſe to permit any conſiderable change in the eſtabliſhed 
plan of education. Thoſe improvements were more eaſily introduced 
into ſome of the poorer univerſities, in which the teachers, depending 
upon their reputation for the greater part of their ſubſiſtence, were 


obliged to pay more attention to the current opinions of the world. 
| BuT 
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Bor 3 the oublic ſchools and univerſities of Europe were ©. AP. 
originally intended only for the education of a particular profeſſion, 3 
' that of churchmen; and though they were not always very dili- 
gent in inſtructing their pupils even in the ſciences which were ſup- 
poſed neceſſary for that profeſſion, yet they gradually drew to them 
{elves the education of almoſt all other people, particularly of almoſt 
all gentlemen and men of fortune. No better method, it ſeems,, 
could be fallen upon of ſpending, with any advantage, the long 
interval between infancy and that period of life at which men. 
begin to apply in good earneſt to the real buſineſs of the world, the 
buſineſs which is to employ them during the remainder of their days. 
The greater part of what is taught in ſchools and univerſities, 


however, does not ſeem | to be the moſt proper preparation for that: 
buſineſs, | 


IN England, it becomes every day more and more the cuſtom to- 
ſend young people to, travel in foreign countries immediately upon: 
their leaving ſchool, and without ſending them to any univerſity. 
Our young people, it is ſaid, generally return home much improved. 
by their travels. A young man who goes abroad at ſeventeen or 
eighteen, and returns home at one and twenty, returns three or 
four years older than he was when he went abroad; and at that age: _— 
it is very difficult not to improve a good deal in three or four years. 
In the courſe of his travels, he generally acquires ſome knowledge of- 
one or two foreign languages; a knowledge, however, which is ſel- 
dom ſufficient to enable him either to ſpeak or write them with pro- 
priety. In other reſpects he commonly returns home more conceited, 
more unprintipled, more diſſipated, and more incapable of any 
ſerious application either to ſtudy or to buſineſs, than he could well. 
have become in ſo ſhort a time, had he lived at home. By travel- 
ling ſo very young, by ſpending in the moſt frivolous diſſipation 
the moſt precious years of his life, at a diſtance from the inſpec-- 
tion 
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ö BOOE tion and controul of his parents and relations, every uſeful habit, 
| L—— Whict the earlier parts of his education might have had ſome ten- 
| | dency to form in him, inſtead of being rivetted and confirmed, i is 
_ a almoſt neceſſarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing but the 
1 diſcredit into which the univerſities are allowing themſelves to fall, 
3 could ever have brought into repute ſo very abſurd a practice as 
Z Eo that of travelling at this early period of life. By ſending his ſon 
abroad, a father delivers himſelf, at leaſt for ſome time, from ſo diſ- 
agreeable an object as that of a ſon unemployed, neglected, and go- 
ing to ruin before his eyes. 


! Such have been the effects of ſome of the modern nfiitutions 
| | for education. 


— 


1 | D1FFERENT plans and different inſtitutions for education ſeem to 
have taken place in other ages and nations. 


In the republics of antient Greece, every free citizen was inſtruct- 

| | | | ed, under the direction of the public magiſtrate, in gymnaſtic exer- 

| ciſes and in muſic. By gymnaſtic exerciſes it was intended to 

| harden his body, to ſharpen his courage, and to prepare him for the 
fatigues and dangers of war; and as the Greek militia was, by all 
accounts, one of the beſt that ever was in the world, this part of 

their public education muſt have anſwered completely the purpoſe 
for which it was intended. By the other part, muſic, it was pro- 
poſed, at leaſt by the philoſophers and hiſtorians who have given 
us an account of thoſe inſtitutions, to humanize the mind, to ſoften 
the temper, and to diſpoſe it for performing all the ſocial and moral 
duties both of poi and private life. TH ORR 


IN antient Rome the i of the Campus Martius anſwered 
the ſame purpoſe as thoſe of the Gymnazzum | in antient Greece, 
| and 
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and they ſeem to have anſwered it equally well. But among the C ” AP. 
Romans there was nothing which correſponded to the muſical edu 


cation of the Greeks. The morals of the Romans, however, both 
in private and public life, ſeem to have been, not only equal, but 

upon the whole, a good deal ſuperior to thoſe of the Greeks. That 
they were ſuperior in private life, we have the expreſs teſtimony of 
Polybius and of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus; two authors well 
acquainted with both nations; and the whole tenor of the Greek 
and Roman hiſtory bears witneſs to the ſuperiority. of the public 
morals of the Romans. The good temper and moderation of con- 
tending factions ſeems to be the moſt eſſential circumſtance in the 
public morals of a free people. But the faQtions of the Greeks were 
almoſt always violent and ſanguinary ; whereas, till the time of the 
Gracchi, no blood had ever been ſhed in any Roman faction; and 
from the time of the Gracchi the Roman republic may be conſidered 


as in reality diſſolved. Notwithſtanding, therefore, the very reſpect- 


able authority of Plato, Ariſtotle, and Polybius, and notwith- 
ſtanding the very ingenious reaſons by which Mr. Monteſquieu 
endeavours to ſupport that authority, it ſeems probable that the 
muſical education of the Greeks had no great effect in mending 
their morals, ſince, without any ſuch education, thoſe of the Ro- 
mans were upon the whole ſuperior. The reſpect, of thoſe antient 
ſages for the inſtitutions of their anceſtors, had probably diſpoſed 
them to find much political wiſdom in what was, perhaps, merely 
an antient cuſtom, continued, without interruption, from the ear- 
lieſt period of thoſe ſocieties, to the times in which they had arrived 
at a conſiderable degree of refinement. Muſic and dancing are 
the great amuſements of almoſt all barbarous nations, and the 
great accompliſhments which are ſuppoſed to fit any man for enter- 
taining his ſociety. It is ſo at this day among the negroes on the 
coaſt of Africa, It was ſo among the antient Celtes, among the 
antient Scandinavians, and, as we may learn from Homer, among 
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the antient Greeks in the times preceding the Trojan war. When 


the Greek tribes had formed themſelves into little republics, it was 


natural that the ſtudy of thoſe accompliſhments ſhould, for a long 
time, make a part of the public and common education of the 


people. ; 


THE maſters who inſtructed the young people either in muſic or 
in military exerciſes, do not ſeem to have been paid, or even appointed 
by the ſtate, either in Rome or even in Athens, the Greek republic 
of whoſe laws and cuſtoms we are the beſt informed. The ſtate 


required that every free citizen ſhould fit himſelf for defending it 


in war, and ſhould, upon that account, learn his military, exerciſes, 


But it left him to learn them of ſuch maſters as he could find, and 


it ſeems to have advanced nothing for this purpoſe, but a public 
field or place of exerciſe, in which he ſhould praftiſe and perform 
them. 


— 


In the early ages both of the Greek and Roman republics, the 


other parts of education ſeem to have conſiſted in learning to read, 


write, and account according to the arithmetic of the times. Theſe 
accotnpliſhments the richer citizens ſeem frequently to have acquired 
at home, by the aſſiſtance of ſome domeſtic pedagogue who was gene- 
rally, either a ſlave, or a freed-man ; and the poorer citizens, in the 
ſchools of ſuch maſters as made a trade of teaching for hire. Such 
parts of education, however, were abandoned altogether to the care 
of the parents or guardians of each individual. It does not appear 
that the Rate ever aſſumed any inſpection or direction of them. By a 


law of Solon, indeed, the children were acquitted from maintaining 


thoſe parents in their old age who had neglected to inſtruct them in 
fome profitable trade or buſineſs, 


In the progreſs of. refinement, when philoſophy and rhetoric 
came into faſhion, the better ſort of people uſed to {end their chil- 
, dren 
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dren to the ſchools of philoſophers and rhetoricians, in order to be C = AP. 
inſtructed in theſe faſhionable ſtiences. But thoſe ſchools were not — 
ſupported by the public. They were for a long time barely tole- 

rated by it. The demand for philoſophy and rhetoric was for a 

long time ſo ſmall, that the firſt profeſſed teachers of either could 

not find conſtant employment in any one city, but were obliged 

to travel about from place to place. In this manner lived Zeno 

of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, and many others, As 

the demand increaſed, the ſchools both of philoſophy and rhetoric 

became ſtationary ; firſt in Athens, and afterwards in ſeveral other 

cities. The ſtate, however, ſeems never to have encouraged them 

further than by aſſigning to ſome of them a particular place to 

teach in, which was ſometimes done too by private donors, The 

ſtate ſeems to have aſſigned the Academy to Plato, the Lyceum to 
Ariſtotle, and the Portico to Zeno of Citta the founder of the 

Stoics. But Epicurus bequeathed” his gardens to his own ſchool, 

Till about the time of Marcus Antoninus, however, no teacher ap- 

pears to have had any ſalary from the public, or to have had any 

other emoluments, but what aroſe from the honoraries or fees 

of his ſcholars, The bounty which that philoſophical emperor, as 

we learn from Lucian, beſtowed upon the teachers of philoſophy, 

probably laſted no longer than his own life. There was nothing 
equivalent to the privileges of graduation, and to have attended 

any of thoſe ſchools was not neceſſary, in order to be permitted to 

practiſe any particular trade or profeſſion, If the opinion of their 

own utility could not draw ſcholars to them, the law neither forced 

any body to go to them, nor rewarded any body for having gone 
to them. The teachers had no juriſdiction over their pupils, nor 

any other authority beſides that natural authority, which ſuperior 
virtue and abilities never fail to procure from young people, towards 
thoſe who are entruſted with any part of their education. 
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AT Rome, the ftudy of the civil law made a part of the edu- 


cation, not of the greater part of the citizens, but of ſome par- 


ticular families. The young people, however, who wiſhed to acquire 
knowledge in the law, had no public ſchool to go to, and had no 
other method of ſtudying it, than by frequenting the company of 
ſuch of their relations and friends, as were ſuppoſed to under- 


ſtand it. It is perhaps worth while to remark, that though the 


laws of the twelve tables were, many of them, copied from thoſe of 
ſome antient Greek republics, yet law never feems to have grown 
up to be a ſcience in any republic of antient Greece. In Rome 
it became a ſcience very early, and gave a conſiderable degree of 
illuſtration to thoſe citizens who had the reputation of under- 
ſtanding it. In the republics of antient, Greece, particularly in 
Athens, the ordinary courts of juſtice conſiſted of numerous and, 
therefore, diſorderly bodies of people, who frequently decided 
almoſt at random, or as a clamour, faction and party ſpirit hap- 


pened to determine. The ignominy of an unjuſt deciſion, when 


it was to be divided among five hundred, a thouſand, or fifteen 
hundred people (for ſome of their courts were ſo very nume- 
rous), could not fall very heavy upon any individual. At Rome, 
on the contrary, the principal courts of juſtice conſiſted either 


of a ſingle judge, or' of a ſmall number of judges, whoſe 


characters, eſpecially as they deliberated always in public, could 
not fail to be very much affected by any raſh or unjuſt deciſion. 
In doubtful caſes, ſuch courts, from their anxiety to avoid blame, 
would naturally endeavour to ſhelter themſelves under the example, 
or precedent, of the judges who had fat before them, either in the 
ſame, or in ſome other court. This attention, to practice and 
precedent, neceſſarily formed the Roman law into that regular and 
orderly ſyſtem in which it has been delivered down to us; and 


the like attention has had the like effects upon the laws of every 
other country where ſuch attention has taken place. 


The ſupe- 


riority of character in the Romans over that of the Greeks, ſo 
x much 
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much aw by Polybius and Dionyſius of Hahcarnaffus, was c a P. 
probably more owing to the better conſtitution of their courts of juſ . 


tice, than to any of the circumſtances to which thoſe authors aſcribe 

it. The Romans are ſaid to have been particularly diſtinguiſhed for 

their ſuperior reſpect to an oath. . But the people who were accuſ- 

tomed to make oath only before ſome diligent and well informed 

court of juſtice, would naturally be much more attentive to what 

they ſwore, .than they who were accuſtomed to do the ſame Why 
before mobbiſh and diſorderly aſſemblies. 


THE abilities, both civil and military, of the Greeks and Romans, 
will readily be allowed to have been, at leaſt, equal to thoſe of any 
modern nation. Our prejudice is perhaps rather to over-rate 

them. But except in what related to military exerciſes, the ſtate 
ſeems to have been at no pains to form thoſe great abilities : for 
I cannot be induced to believe that the muſical education of the 
Greeks could be of much conſequence i in forming them. Maſters, 
however, had been found, it ſeems, for inſtructing the better ſort 
of people among thoſe nations in every art and ſcience in which 
the circumftances of their ſociety rendered it neceſſary or conve- 
nient for them to be inſtructed. The demand for ſuch inſtruction 
produeed, what it always produces, the talent for giving it; and 
the emulation which an unreſtrained competition never fails to 
excite, appears to have brought that talent to a very high degree 
of perfection. In the attention which the antient philoſophers 
excited, in the empire which they acquired over the opinions and 
principles: of their auditors, in the faculty which they. poſſeſſed of 

giving a certain tone and character to the conduct and converſa- 
tion of thoſe auditors; they appear to have been much ſuperior 

to any modern teachers. In modern times, the diligence of public 
teachers is more or leſs corrupted by the circumſtances, which 
render them more or leſs independent of their ſucceſs and repu- 
tation - in their particular profeſſions, Their falaries too put the 
private teacher, who would pretend to come into > competition with: 


them, 
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B 9 K FRY in the ſame ſtate with a merchant who attempts to trade 
— without a bounty, in competition with thoſe who trade with a con- 


ſiderable one. If he ſells his goods at nearly the ſame price, he can- 


not have the ſame profit, and poverty and beggary at leaſt, if not 
| bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly be his lot. If he attempts to 
ſell them much dearer, he is likely to have fo few cuſtomers that 
his circumſtances will not be much mended. The privileges of 


graduation, beſides, are in many countries neceſſary, or at leaſt 
extremely convenient to moſt men of learned profeſſions, that is, 
to the far greater part of thoſe who have occaſion for a learned 
education. But thoſe privileges can be obtained only by attend- 
ing the lectures of the public teachers. The moſt careful attendance 
upon the ableſt inſtructions of any private teacher, cannot always 
give any title to demand them. It is from theſe different cauſes 
that the private teacher of any of the ſciences which are commonly 
taught in univerſities, is in modern times generally conſidered as 


in the very loweſt order of men of letters. A man of real abilities 
can ſcarce find out a more humiliating or a more unprofitable em- 
ployment to turn them to. The endowments of ſchools and colleges 
have, in this manner, not only corrupted the diligence of public 


teachers, but have rendered it almoſt may. to have any good 
private ones. 


Wenn there no public inſtitutions for education, no ſyſtem, 
no ſcience would be taught for which there was not ſome de- 
mand ; or which the circumftances of the times did not render 
it, either necellary, 'or convenient, or at leaſt faſhionable to 
learn. A private teacher could never find his account in teach- 
ing, either an exploded and antiquated ſyſtem of a ſcience acknow- 
ledged to be uſeful, or a ſcience univerſally believed to be a mere 
uſeleſs and pedantic heap of ſophiſtry and nonſenſe. Such 
ſyſtems, ſuch ſciences, can ſubſiſt no where, but in thoſe incor- 
porated ſocieties for education whoſe proſperity and revenue arc 
in a great meaſure independent of their reputation, and alto- 
N 6 gether 
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gether independent of their induſtry. Were there no public inſtitu- C H A p. 
tions for education, a gentleman, after going through, with applica= wy 
tion and abilities, the moſt complete courſe of education, which the 
circumſtances of the times were ſuppoſed to afford, could not come 
into the world completely ignorant of every thing which is the 
common ſubject of converſation among * and men of the 


wor Id, 


THERE are no public inſtitutions for the education of women, 
and there is accordingly nothing uſeleſs, abſurd, or fantaſtical in 
the common courſe of their education. They are taught what 
their parents or guardians judge it neceſſary or uſeful for them to 
learn; and they are taught nothing elſe. Every part of their edu- 
cation tends evidently to ſome uſeful purpoſe ; either to improve 
the natural attractions of their perſon, or to form their mind to re- 
ſerve, to modeſty, to chaſtity, and to oeconomy: to render them 
both likely to become the miſtreſſes of a family, and to behave pro- 
perly when they have become ſuch. In every part of her life a woman 
feels ſome conveniency or advantage from every part of her educa- 
tion. It ſeldom happens that a man, in any part of his life, derives 
any conveniency or advantage from ſome of the moſt laborious and 
troubleſome parts of his education. | 


OrGuT the public, therefote, to give no attention, it may be 
/ - aſked, to the education of the people? Or if it ought to give any, 
what are the different parts of education which it ought to attend to 
in the different orders of the people? and in what manner Pe it 
to attend to them 7 


Id ſome caſes the ſtate of the ſociety neceſſarily places the 
greater part of individuals in ſuch ſituations as naturally form in 
them, without any attention of government, almoſt all the abili- 
ties and virtues which that ſtate requires, or perhaps can admit 


of. 
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BO _— K f In other caſes the ſtate of che ſociety does not place the Create 


1 


Py 


RIES 


part of individuals in ſuch ſituations, and ſome attention of govern- 
ment is neceſſary 4 in order to prevent the rcd entire corraption and 


OY of the _m_ body of the IIS, 


) 


In the nrdgrels of the den of labour,” the —— of the 
far greater part of thoſe who live by labour, that is, of the great body 
of the people, comes to be confined to a few very ſimple operations; 
frequently to one or two. But the underſtandings of the greater 
part of men are neceſſarily formed by their ordinary employments. | 


The man whoſe whole life. is ſpent in performing a few ſimple ope- 
rations, of which the effeQs too are, perhaps, always the fame, or 


very nearly the ſame, has no occaſion to exert his underſtanding, or 
to exerciſe his invention in finding out expedients for removing 


difficulties which never occur. He naturally loſes, therefore, the 


habit of ſuch exertion, and generally becomes as ſtupid and 1 igno- 


rant as it is poſſible for a human creature to become. The torpor 
of his mind renders him, not only incapable of reliſhing or bearing 


a part in any rational converſation, but of conceiving any gene- 


rous, noble, or tender ſentiment, and. conſequently of forming any 
juſt judgment concerning many even of the ordinary duties of pri- 
vate life. Of the great and extenſive intereſts of his country, he is 
altogether incapable of judging; and unleſs very particular pains 


have been taken to render him otherwiſe, he is equally incapable of 


_ defending his country in war. The uniformity of his ſtationary 


life naturally corrupts the courage of his mind, and makes him 
regard with abhorrence the irregular, uncertain, and adventurous 
life of a ſoldier, It corrupts even the activity of his body, and 
renders him incapable of exerting his ſtrength, with vigour and 


_ perſeverance, in any other employment than that to which he has 


been bred. His dexterity at his own particular trade ſeems, in 
this manner, to be acquired at the expence of his intellectual, 
Mee MY q: ſocial, 


— 
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10 and martial virtues. But in every improved and civilized C HA r. 
ſociety this is the ſtate into which the labouring poor, that is, the « "hd. 


great body of the people, muſt neceſſarily fall, unleſs 3 
takes ſome pains to want it. | | 


IT is otherwiſe in the barbarous ſocieties, as they are commonly 
called, - of hunters, of ſhepherds, and even of huſbandmen in 
that rude ſtate of huſbandry which precedes the improvement of 
manufactures, and the extenſion of foreign commerce. In ſuch 
ſocieties the varied occupations of every man oblige every man to 

exert his capacity, and to invent expedients for removing difficul- 
ties which are continually occurring. Invention is kept alive, 
and the mind is not ſuffered to fall into that drowſy ſtupi- 
dity which, in a civilized ſociety, ſeems to benumb the under- 
ſtanding of almoſt all the inferior ranks of people. In thoſe bar- 
barous ſocieties, as they are called, every man, it has already been 
obſerved, 'is a warrior. Every man too is in ſome meaſure a 
ſtateſman, and can form a tolerable judgment concerning the 
intereſt of the ſociety, and the conduct of thoſe who govern it. 
How far their chiefs are good judges in peace, or good leaders in 
war, 18 obvious to the obſervation of almoſt every ſingle man among 
them. In ſuch a ſociety indeed, no man can well acquire that 
improved and refined underſtanding, which a few men ſometimes 
poſſeſs in a more civilized ſtate. Though in a rude ſociety there 
is a good deal of variety in the occupations of every individual, 
there is not a great deal in thoſe of the whole ſociety. Every 
man does, or is capable of doing, almoſt every thing which . 
any other man does, or is capable of doing. Every man has a 
conſiderable degree of knowledge, ingenuity, and invention; but 
fcarce any man has a great degree. The degree, however, which 
is commonly poſſeſſed, is generally ſufficient for conducting the 
whole ſimple buſineſs of the ſociety. In a civilized ſtate, on the 
contrary, though there is little variety in the occupations of the 

VoL. II. FER SAT 3B greater 
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* greater part of individuals, there is an almoſt infinite variety in 
* thoſe of the whole ſociety. Theſe varied occupations preſent an 
almoſt infinite variety of objects to the contemplation of thoſe few 
who, being attached to no particular oceupation themſelves, Dürr 

leiſure and inclination ta examine the occupations « of other people. 


1T - #7] 


The arg of to 4 great a variety of Wer neceſſarily exer- 


and Sap kane Unleſs thoſe few, however, 8 to be 

placed in ſome very particular ſituations, their great abilities, though 

honourable to themſelves, may. contribute very little to: the good 

government or happineſs of their ſociety. Notwithſtanding the 

: great abilities of thoſe few, all the nobler parts of the human cha- 
racter may be, i in a great meaſure, obliterated and extinguiſhed, i in 

the great oY; of the moons. = . | 

E Tu td of the eommon people requires, perhaps, in a 

civilized and commercial ſociety, the attention of the public more 
than that of people of ſome. rank and fortune. People of ſome 
rank and fortune are generally eighteen { or nineteen years of age 

before they enter upon tliat particular duſinels, profeffion, or trade, 

by which they propoſe to diſtinguifh themſelves in the world. They 

have before that full time to acquire, or at leaſt to fit themſelves for 


afterwards acquiring, every accompliſhment which can recommend 
them to the public eſteem, or render them worthy of it. Their parents 


or guardians are generally ſufficiently anxious that they ſhould be 

ſo accompliſhed, and are, in moſt caſes, willing enough to lay out the 

expence which is neceſſary for that purpoſe. If they are not always 

a properly educated, it is ſeldom from the want of expence laid out 
- upon their education; but from the improper application of that 
expence. It is- ſeldom from the want of maſters 3; but from the 

negligeom and incapacity; of the maſters who are to be had, and 

from 
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from the aiculiy, or rather from the impoſſibility which there is, in ©. of 2 P, 
the preſent ſtate of things, of finding any better. The employments Wir. 
too in which people of ſome rank or fortune ſpend the greater part 
of their lives, are not, like thoſe of the common people, ſimple and 
uniform. They are almoſt all of them extremely complicated, and 

ſuch as exerciſe the head more than the hands. The underſtandings 
of thoſe who are engaged in ſuch employments can ſeldom grow 
tor pid for want of exerciſe. The employments of people of ſome 
rank and fortune, beſides, are ſeldom ſuch as haraſs them from 
morning to night. They generally haye a good deal of leiſure, dur- 
ing which they may perfect themſelves in every branch either of 
uſeful or ornamental knowledge of which they may have laid the 


foundation, or for which they * * nen ſome taſte 1 In the | 
cackar part of hs 


4 


Ir is qtherwiſe with the common people. They have little time 
to ſpare for education. Their parents can ſcarce afford to maintain 
them even in infancy. As ſoon as they are able to work, they muſt 
apply to ſome trade by which they can earn their ſubſiſtence. That 
trade too is generally ſo ſimple and uniform as to give little exerciſe *. 

to the underſtanding ; while, at the ſame time, their labour i is both ſo 
conſtant arid ſo ſevere, that it leaves them little leiſure and leſs incli- 
nation to apply to, or even to think of any thing elſe. _ 


BuT though the common people cannot, in any civilized ſociety, 
be ſo well inſtructed as people of ſome rank and fortune, the moſt 
eſſential parts of education, however, to read, write, and account, 

can be acquired at fo early a period of life, that the greater part 
even of thoſe who are to be bred to the loweſt occupations, have 
time to acquire them before they can be employed in thoſe occu- 
pations. For a, very ſmall ex pence the public can facilitate, can 
— and can even impoſe upon almoſt the whole body of 
2 2B 2 ; the 
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the people, the n of OP! _ moſt eſſential parts of 
education. 


Tur public can facilitate this n by — in every 
pariſh or diſtrict a little ſchool, where children may be taught for a 
reward fo moderate, that even a common labourer may afford it; 
the maſter being partly, but not wholly paid by the public; becauſe 
if he was wholly, or even principally paid by it, he would ſoon 
learn to negle& his buſineſs.” In Scotland the eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch pariſh ſchools has taught almoſt the whole common people to 
read, and a very great proportion of them to write and account; 
In England the eſtabliſhment of charity ſchools has had an effect 
of the ſame kind, though not ſo univerſally, becauſe the eftabliſh- 
ment is not ſo univerſal. If in thoſe little ſchools the books, by 
which the children are taught to read, were a little- more inſtructive 
than they commonly are; and if, inſtead of a little ſmattering of 
Latin; which the children of the common people are ſometimes 
taught there, and which can ſcarce ever be of any uſe to them; 
they were inſtructed in the elementary parts of geometry and 
mechanics, the literary education of this rank of people would 
perhaps be as eomplete as it can be. There is ſcarce a com- 
mon trade which does not afford ſome opportunities of applying 
to it the principles of geometry and mechanics, and which would 
not therefore gradually exercife and improve the common people in 
thoſe principles, the neceſſary introduction to the moſt ſublime as 
well as to the moſt uſeful ſciences. 


Tux public can encourage the acquiſition of thoſe moſt eſſential 
parts of education by giving ſmall premiums, and little badges of 


diſtinction, to the children of the common people who excel in them. 


THE public can impoſe upon almoſt the whole body of the people 
the neceſſity of acquiring thoſe moſt eſſential. parts of education, by 
n every man to undergo an examination or probation in them 

before 
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before he can obtain the freedom in any corporation, or be allowed © RAS 


to ſet up any trade either 1n a village or town corporate. 


IT was in this. manner, by facilitating the acquiſition of their 
military and gymnaſtic exerciſes, by encouraging it, and even by 
impoſing upon the whole body of the people the neeeſſity of learn- 
ing thoſe exerciſes, that the Greek and Roman republics maintained. 
the martial ſpirit of their reſpective citizens. They facilitated the 
acquiſition of thoſe exerciſes by appointing a certain place for 
learning and practiſing them, and by granting to certain maſters 
the privilege of teaching in that place. Thoſe maſters do not ap- 
pear to have had either ſalaries or excluſive privileges of any kind. 
Their reward conſiſted altogether in what they got from their ſcho- 
lars; and a citizen who had learnt his exerciſes in the public Gym- 
naſia, had no ſort of legal advantage over one who had learnt them 
privately, provided the latter had learnt them equally well. Thoſe 
republics encouraged the acquiſition of thoſe exerciſes, by beſtow- 
ing little premiums and badges of diſtinction upon thoſe who excel- 
jed in them. To have gained a prize in the Olympic, Iſthmian or 
Nemzan games, gave illuſtration, not only to the perſon who gained 
it, but to his whole family and. kindred, The obligation which every 
eitizen. was under to ſerve a certain number of years, if called upon, 
in the armies of the republic, ſufficiently impoſed the neceſſity of 


learning, thoſe exerciſes. without which he could. not be fit for that 
ſervice. | IN 


THAT in the progreſs of improvement the practice of military 
exerciſes, unleſs government takes proper pains to ſupport it, goes 
gradually to decay, and, together with it, the martial ſpirit of the 
great body of the people, the example of modern Europe ſuffi- 
ciently demonſtrates. But the ſecurity of every ſociety muſt always 
depend, more or leſs, upon the martial ſpirit of the great body of 
the people. In the preſent times, indeed, that martial ſpirit alone, 


Conan mmmndl 
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Ea BO * and iinkabported: by a well-diſciplined flanding: army, would not, 
———ů— perhaps, be ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity of any ſociety. | 


P 


But where every citizen had the ſpirit of a ſoldier, a ſmaller ſtand- 


ing army would ſurely be requiſite, That ſpirit, beſides, would neceſ- 


farily diminiſh very much the dangers to liberty, whether real or 
imaginary; which are commonly apprehended from a ſtanding army. 
As it would very much facilitate the operations of that army againſt 
A foreign invader, ſo it would obſtruct them as much if unfortu- 


nately they ſhould ever be directed againſt the FOR, of the 
Rate, 


/ 


Tux antient inſtitutions of Greece and Rome ſeem to have been 


much more effectual, for maintaining the martial ſpirit of the great 


body of the people, than the eſtabliſhment of what are called the mili- 


| tias of modern times. They were much more ſimple. When they 


were once eſtabliſhed, they executed themſelves, and it required little 
or no attention from government to maintain them in the moſt 
perfect vigour. Whereas to maintain even in tolerable execution 
the complex regulations of any modern militia, requires the conti- 
nual and painful attention of government, without which they are 


conſtantly falling into total neglect and diſuſe. The influence, 


beſides, of the antient inſtitutions was much more univerſal. By 
means of them the whole body of the people was completely 
inſtructed in the uſe of arms. Whereas it is but a very ſmall part 
of them who can ever be ſo inſtructed by the regulations of any 
modern militia; except, perhaps, that of Switzerland. But a cow- 
ard, a man incapable either of defending or of revenging himſelf, 
evidently wants one of the moſt eſſential parts of the character of a 
man. He is as much mutilated and deformed in his mind, as ano- 
ther is in his body, who is either deprived of ſome of its moſt 
eſſential members, or has loſt the uſe of them. He is evidently the 
more wretched and miſerable of the two;  beeauls. - happineſs and 

miſery, 


* 
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miſery, which. refide altogether i in the mind; muſt neceſſarily depend 0 — P. 
more upon the healthful or unhealthful, the mutilated or entire ſtate 

of the mind, than upon that of the body. Even though the mar- 

tial ſpirit of the people were of no uſe towards the defence of the 
ſociety, yet to prevent that ſort of mental mutilation, deformity and 
wretchedneſs, which cowardice neceſſarily involves in it, from ſpread- 

ing themſelves through the great body of the people, would ſtill 
deſerve the moſt ſerious attention of government; in the ſame man- 


r þ 


ner as it would deſerve its moſt ſerious attention to prevent a leproſy 
or any other loathſome and offenſive diſeaſe, though neither mortal 
nor dangerous, from ſpreading itſelf among them; though, per- 


haps, no other public good might reſult from ſuch attention beſides 
the n of ſo great a public evil. 


THE ſame thing may be ſaid of the groſs ignorance and ſtupidity: 
which, in a. civilized: ſociety, ſeem ſo frequently to benumb the 
underftandings of all the inferior ranks of people. A man, with- 
out the proper uſe of the intellectual faculties of a man, is, if poſ- 

ſible, more contemptible than even a coward, and ſeems to be muti- 
lated and deformed in a ſtill more eſſential part of the character of 
human nature. Though the ſtate wad to derive no advantage from. 
the inſtruction of the inferior ranks of people, it would ſtill deſerve 
its attention that they ſhould not be altogether uninſtructed. The 
ſtate, however, derives no inconſiderable advantage from their 
inſtruction. The more they are inſtructed, the leſs liable they are 
to the deluſions of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, which, among igno- 
rant nations, frequently occàſion the moſt dreadful diſorders. An 
inſtructed and intelligent people beſides are always more decent 
and orderly than an ignorant and ſtupid one. They feel them-- 
ſelves, .each individually, more reſpectable, and more likely to obtain 
the reſpect of their lawful ſuperiors, and they are therefore more 


diſpoſed to reſpect thoſe ſuperiors. They are more diſpoſed to 
F 


examine, | 


— — * + - 
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examine, and more capable of ſeeing through, the intereſted o com- 
; of faction and ſedition, and they are, upon that account, 
leſs apt to be miſled into any wanton or unneceſſary oppoſition to 
the, meaſures of government. In free countries, where the ſafety 


of government depends very much upon the favourable judgment 


which the people may form of its conduct, it muſt ſurely be of the 


higheſt i importance that they ſhould not be nen to judge raſhly 


or capricioully concerning it. 


: ARTICLE 10. 


Of the Eee of the In "litutions for the Ares a of People Y 
all Ages. 


THE inflitutiona for the infrution of 1 of all ages are. 


chiefly thoſe for religious inſtruction. This is a ſpecies of inſtruc- 


tion of which the object is not ſa much to render the people good x 
citizens in this world, as to prepare them for another and a better 
world in a life to come. The teachers of the doctrine which con- 
tains this inſtruQtion, in the ſame manner as other teachers, may 
either depend altogether for their ſubſiſtence upon the voluntary 
<ontributions af their hearers; or they may derive it from ſome 
other fund to which the law of their country may entitle them; 
ſuch as a landed eſtate, a tythe or land tax, an eſtabliſhed ſalary or 
ſtipend. Their exertion, their zeal and induſtry, are likely to be 


much greater in the former ſituation than in the latter. In this 


reſpect the teachers of new religions have always had a conſiderable 
advantage in attacking thoſe antient and eſtabliſhed ſyſtems of 
which the clergy, repoſing themſelves upon their benefices, had 
neglected to keep up the fervour of faith and devotion in the great 
body of the people; and having given themſelves up to indolence, 
were become altogether incapable of making any vigorous exertion 
in defence even of their own eſtabliſhment. The clergy of an eſta- 
bliſhed and well endowed religion frequently become men of learn- 


ing and elegance, who poſſeſs all the virtues of gentlemen, or which 


* 6 | can 
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can recommend them to the eſteem of gentlemen; but they are 0 AP, 
apt gradually to loſe the qualities, both good and bad, which — 


gave them authority and influence with the inferior ranks of peo- 
ple, and which had perhaps been the original cauſes of the ſucceſs 


and eſftabhſhment of their religion. Such a clergy, Wh mild 


by a ſet of popular and bold, thdugh perhaps ſtupid and ignorant 


enthuſiaſts, feel themſelves as perfectly defenceleſs as the indolent, 


effeminate, and full fed nations of the ſouthern parts of Aſia, when 
they were invaded by the active, hardy, and hungry Tattars of the 
North. Such a clergy, upon ſuch an emergency, have commonly 


no other [reſource than to call upon the civil magiſtrate to perſe- 


cute, deſtroy, or drive out their adverſaries, as diſturbers of the 
public peace. It was thus that the Roman catholic clergy called 
upon the civil magiſtrate to perſecute the proteſtants; and the 
church of England; to perſecute the diſſenters ; and that in general 
every religious ſect, when it has once enjoyed for a century or two 
the ſecurity of a legal eſtabliſhment, has found itſelf incapable af 
making any vigorous defence againſt any new ſect which choſe to 
attack its doctrine or diſcipline. Upon ſuch occaſions the advan- 


tage in point of learning and good writing may ſometimes be on 


the ſide of the eſtabliſhed church. But the arts of popularity, 
all the arts of gaining proſelytes, are conſtantly on the ſide of its 
adverſaries. In England thoſe arts have been long neglected by the 
well-endowed clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, and are at preſent 
chiefly cultivated by the diſſenters and by the methodifts. The 
independent -proviſions, however, which in many places have been 
made for diſſenting teachers, by means of voluntary ſubſcriptions, of 
truſt rights, and other evaſions of the law, ſeem very much to have 
abated the zeal and activity of thoſe teachers. They have many 
of them become very learned, ingenious, and reſpectable men; but 
they have in general ceaſed to be very popular preachers. The 


methodiſts, without half the oli of the diſſenters, are much 


more in vogue. 
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In the church of Rome, the indeflry and zeal of the inferior 


"<q clergy is kept more alive by the powerful motive of ſelf-intereſt, 


than perhaps in any eſtabliſhed proteſtant church. The parochial 


clergy derive, many of them, a very conſiderable part of their 
ſubſiſtence from the voluntary oblations of the people; a ſource of 


revenue which confeſſion gives them many opportunities of improy- 
ing. The mendicant orders derive their whole ſubſiſtence from ſuch 


'oblations. It is with them, as with the huffars and light infantry 


of ſome armies; no plunder, no pay. The parochial clergy. are 
like thoſe teachers whoſe reward depends partly upon their ſalary, 
and partly upon the fees or honoraries which they get from their 
pupils, and theſe muſt always depend more or leſs upon their induſtry 


and reputation, The mendicant orders are like thoſe teachers 


whoſe ſubſiſtence depends altogether upon their induſtry. They 


are obliged, therefore, to uſe every art which can animate the 


devotion of the common people. The eſtabliſhment of the two 
great mendicant orders of St. Dominick and St. Francis, it is ob- 


ſerved by Machiavel, revived in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 


turies; the languiſhing faith and devotion of the catholic church, 


In Roman catholic countries the ſpirit of devotion is ſupported al- 


gether by the monks and by the poorer parochial clergy. The 


great dignitaries of the church, with all the accompliſhments af 


gentlemen and men of the world, and ſometimes with thoſe of men 
of learning, are careful enough 10 maintain the neceſſary diſcipline 
over their inferiors, but ſeldom give themſelves any trouble about 


the inſtruction of the people. 


Mos of the arts and profeſſions in a ſtate,” ſays, by far the 
moſt illuſtrious philoſopher and hiſtorian of the preſent age, © are 
« of ſuch a nature, that, while they promote the intereſts of the 
“ ſociety, they are alſo uſeful or agreeable to ſome. individuals; 


” and in that caſe, the conſtant rule of the magiſtrate, except, 
a cc perhaps 
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« perhaps, on the firſt introduction of any art, is, to leave the c 1 0 
1 profeſſion to itſelf, and truſt its encouragement to the indivi- TH: BP 

« duals who reap the benefit of it. The artizans finding their 

« profits to riſe by the favour of their cuſtomers, increaſe, as 
much as poſſible, their ſkill and induſtry ; and as matters are 

e not diſturbed by any injudicious tampering, the commodity is 

« always ſure to be at all times * proportioned to the 

6 demand. | 


* BoT there are alſo ſome callings, which, though uſeful and 
« even neceſſary in a ſtate, bring no advantage or pleaſure to any 
individual, and the ſupreme power is obliged to alter its conduct 
« with regard to the retainers of thoſe profeſſions. It muſt give 
them public encouragement in order to their ſubſiſtence ; and it 
«* muſt provide againſt that negligence to which they will naturally 
« be ſubject, either by annexing particular honours to tl the profeſ- 
© ſion, by eſtabliſhing a long ſubordination of ranks and a ſtrict 
« dependance, or by ſome other expedient. The perſons employed 


« in the dmances flees, and magiſtracy, are inſtances of this order 
“of men.“ 


Ir may naturally be thought, at firſt ſight, that the eccle- 
< faſtics belong to the firſt claſs, and that their encouragement, as 
e well as that of lawyers and phyſicians, may ſafely be entruſted to 
* the liberality of individuals, who are attached to their doctrines, 
« and who find benefit or conſolation from their ſpiritual miniſtry 
* and aſſiſtance. Their induſtry and vigilance will, no doubt, be 
* whetted by ſuch an additional motive; and their {kill in the 
« profeſſion, as well as their addreſs in governing the minds of the 
people muſt receive daily increaſe, from their increaling practice, 

* ſtudy, and attention. 
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« Bur if we conſider the matter Key cloſely, we-ſhall fad, that 
this intereſted diligence of the clergy is what every wiſe. legiſlator 
« will ſtudy to prevent; becauſe in every religion except the true, 


« it is highly pernicious, and it has even a natural tendency to 


e peryert the true, by infuſing into it a ſtrong mixture of ſuper- 
« ſtition, folly, and deluſion. Each ghoſtly practitioner, in order 
4 to render himſelf more. precious and ſacred. in the eyes of his- 
« retainers, will inſpire them with the moſt violent abhorrence of 
« all other ſects, and continually endeavour, by ſome novelty, to 
% excite the languid devotion of his audience. No regard will be 


% paid to truth, morals, or decency in the doctrines inculcated. 


«_ Every tenet will be adopted that beſt ſuits the diſorderly affections 
& of the human frame. Cuftomers will be drawn to each conven- 
*« ticle by new induſtry and addreſs in practiſing on the paſſions. and 
«. credulity of the populace. And in the end, the eivil magiſtrate 


* « will find, that he has dearly paid for his pretended frugality, 1 in 


« ſaving a fixed eſtabliſhment for the prieſts ; and that in reality 
« the moſt decent and advantageous compoſition; which he can 
« make with the ſpiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, by 


« aſſigning ſtated ſalaries to their profeſſion, and rendering it ſu- 


« perfluous for them to be farther active, than merely to prevent 
« their flock from ſtraying in queſt of new paſtures. And in this. 
manner eceleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, though commonly they aroſe 


« at firſt from religious views, prove in the end advantageous to the 
4 Ne intereſts of ſociety.“ | 


Bur whatever may have been the good or bad effects of the 


| independent proviſion of the clergy; it has, perhaps, been very 


ſeldom beſtowed upon them from any view to thoſe effects. Times 
of violent religious controverſy have generally been times of equally 
violent political faction. Upon ſuch occafions each political 


party has either found it, or imagined it, for its intereſt, to league 
| itſelf 
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itſelf with "ev one or other of the contending religious ſes. But, © AF, P. 
this could be done only by adopting, or at leaſt by favouring, the ws 
tenets. of that particular ſect. The ſect which had the good fortune 
to be leagued with the conquering party, neceſſarily ſhared in the 
victory of its ally, by whoſe favour and protection it was ſoon 
enabled in ſome degree to ſilence and ſubdue all its adverſaries. 
Thoſe adverſaries had generally leagued themſelves with the enemies 
of the conquering party, and were therefore the enemies of that party* 
The clergy of this particular ſe& having thus become complete maſ- 

ters of the field, and their influence and authority with the great 
body of the people being in its higheſt vigour, they were powerful 
enough to over- awe the chiefs and leaders of their own party, and 
to oblige the civil magiſtrate to reſpect their opinions and inclinations. 
Their firſt demand was generally, that he ſhould ſilence and ſubdue 
all their adyerſaries; and their ſecond, that he ſhould beſtow an in- 
dependent proviſion on themſelves. As they had generally contri- 
buted a good deal to the victory, it ſeemed not unreaſonable that 
they ſhould have ſome ſhare in the ſpoil. They were weary beſides 
of humouring the people, and of depending upon their caprice for 
a ſubſiſtence. In making this demand therefore they conſulted their 
own eaſe and comfort, without troubling themſelves about the effect 
which it might have in future times upon the influence and autho- 
rity of their order. The civil magiſtrate, who could comply with+ 
this demand only by. giving them ſomething which he would have- 
choſen much rather to take, or to keep to bimfelf, was ſeldom very 
forward to grant it: Neceſſity, however, always forced him to- 


ſubmit at laſt, though frequently not till after many delays, nen | 
and affected excuſes, ene 5 Ip 4 | . 


Es 


Bur if politics had never called in the aid of religion, had the 
conquering party never adopted the tenets of one ſect more than- | 
thoſe of another, when it had gained the victory, it would proba- | 

3 bly- | 
| | 

| 
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B 95 OK bly have dealt equally and impartially with all the different ſeQts, 


L_——— and have 


lowed every man to chuſe his own prieſt and his own 
religion as he thought proper. There would in this caſe, no 
doubt, have been a great multitude of religious ſets. Almoſt every 
different congregation might probably have made à little ſect by 
itſelf, or have entertained ſome peculiar tenets of its own, Each 
teacher would no doubt have felt himſelf under the neceſſity of 
making the utmoſt exertion, and of uſing every art both to preſerve 
and to increaſe the number of his diſciples. But as every other 
teacher would have felt himſelf under the ſame neceſſity; the ſucceſs 
of no one teacher, or ſect of teachers, could have been very great. 
The intereſted and active zeal of religious teachers can be dangerous 
and troubleſome only where there is, either but one ſect tolerated 
in the ſociety, or where the whole of a large ſociety i 1s divided into 


two or three great ſeas; the teachers of each acting by concert, 


and under a regular diſcipline and ſubordination. But that zeal 
muſt be altogether innocent where the ſociety is divided into two 


or three hundred, or perhaps into as many thouſand ſmall ſects, 


of which no one could be conſiderable enough to diſturb the publick 
tranquillity, The teachers of each ſeQ, ſeeing themſelves ſur- 
rounded on all ſides with more adverſaries than friends, would be 
obliged to learn that candour and moderation which is ſo ſeldom to 


be found among the teachers of thoſe great ſects, whoſe tenets being 
ſupported by the civil magiſtrate, are held in veneration by almoſt 


all the inhabitants of extenſive kingdoms and empires, and who 
therefore ſee nothing round them but followers, diſciples, -and 


humble admirers. The teachers of each little ſect, finding themſelves 


almoſt alone, would be obliged to reſpect thoſe of almoſt every other 
ſect, and the conceſſions. which they would mutually find it both 
convenient and agreeable to make to one another, might in time 
probably reduce the doctrine of the greater part of them to that pure 
and rational religion, free from every mixture of abſurdity, impoſture, or 


fanaticiſm- 
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fanaticiſm, ſuch as wiſe men have. in all ages of the world wiſhed to © HA 5 
ſee eſtabliſhed 3 but ſuch as poſitive law has perhaps never yet eſta= Gm 


bliſhed, and probably never will eſtabliſh in any country: becauſe 
with regard to religion, poſitive law always has been, and probably 
always will be, more or leſs influenced by popular ſuperſtition And 
enthuſiaſm. This plan of eccleſiaſtical government, or more properly 
of no- eccleſiaſtical government, was what the ſect called Independ- 

ents, a ſect no doubt of very wild enthuſiaſts, propoſed to eftabliſl: 
in England towards the end of the civil war. If it had been eſta- 
bliſhed, though of a very unphiloſophical origin, it would probably 
by this time have been productive of the moſt philoſophical good 
temper and moderation with regard to every ſort of religious prin- 
ciple. It has been eſtabliſhed. in Penſylvania, where, though the 


Quakers happen to be the | moſt numerous, the law in reality 
favours no one ſect more than another, and it is there ſaid tc 


have been productive of this philoſophical good wer) and mode- 
ration. 


Bur though this equality of treatment ſhould not be productive of 


this good temper and moderation in all, or even in the greater part of 
the religious ſects of a particular country; yet provided thoſe ſects 
were ſufficiently numerous, and each of them conſequently too ſmall 
to diſturb the publick tranquillity, the exceſſive zeal of each for 
its particular tenets, could not. well be productive of any very hurt- 


ful effects, but, on the contrary, of ſeveral good ones: and if the 


government was perfeQly decided both to let them all alone, and to 
oblige them all to let alone one another, there is little danger that 


they would not of their own accord ſubdivide themſelves faſt enougb,. 


ſo as ſoon to become ſufficiently numerous. 


In every civilized. ſociety, in every fociety where. the diſtinction 
of ranks has once been completely eſtabliſhed, | there have been 
9 | | always 
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B 60x K always two different beten or fyſtems of morality current at the 


ſame time; of which the one may be. called the ſtrict or auſtere; 
the other the liberal, or, if you will, the looſe fyſtem. The former 
1s generally admired and revered by the eommon people: The latter 
is commonly more eſteemed and adopted by What are called people 
of faſhion. The degree of difapprobation with which we'ought to 
mark the vices of levity, the vices'which are apt to ariſe from great 
proſperity, and from the exceſs of gaicty and good humour, ſeems 
to conſtitute the principal diſtinction between thoſe two oppoſite - 
ſchemes or ſyſtems; In the liberal or looſe:fyſtem, luxury, wanton 
and even diſorderly mirth, the purſuit of pleaſure to ſome degree of 
intemperance, the breach of chaſtity, at leaſt in one of the two ſexes, 
&c. provided they are not accompanied with groſs indecency, and 
do not lead to falfhood or injuſtice, are generally treated with a good 
deal of indulgence, and are eaſily either excuſed or pardoned-alroge- 
ther. In the auſtere ſyſtem, on the contrary, choſe exceſſes are re- 
garded with the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation, 'The vices of 
| levity are always ruinous to the common people, and a ſingle week's 

thoughtleſſneſs and diflipation i 1s often ſufficient to undo a Poor work- 
man for ever, and to drive him through defpair upon committing the 
moſt enormous ctimes. The wiſer and better ſort of the common 
people, therefore, have always the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation 
of ſuch exceſſes, which their experience tells them are ſo immediately 
fatal to people of their condition. The diſorder and extravagance 
of ſeveral years, on the contrary, will not always ruin a man of 
faſhion; and people of that rank are very apt to conſider the power 
of indulging in ſome degree of exceſs as one of the advantages of 
their fortune, and the liberty of doing ſo without cenſure or re- 
pProach, as one of the privileges which belong to their ſtation. In 
people of their own ſtation, therefore, they regard. ſuch exceſſes 
with but a ſmall degree of diſapprobation, and cenſure them either 


very ſlightly or not at all. 


__ ALMOST 
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+ ALMOST all: religidus ſects have begun among the common peo- C wo P, 9 
ple, from whom. they have generally drawn their earlieſt, as well as 
their moſt numerous proſelytes. The auſtere fyſtem of morality has, 

accordingly, been adopted by, thoſe ſects almoſt conſtantly, or with 

very few exceptions; for there have been ſome, It was the ſyſtem 

by which they could beſt, recommend themſelves to that order of 

people to whom they firſt. propoſed, their plan of reformation upon 

what had been before eſtabliſhed. Many of them, perliaps the 

greater part of them, have even endeavoured to gain credit by refin- 

ing upon this auſtere ſyſtem,; and by carrying it to ſome degree of 

folly and extravagance; and this, exceſſive rigour has frequently re- 

commended them more than any. thing elſe to the reſpect and vene- 

ration of the common people. 


A MAN of rank and Henne is, by. his ſtation the diſtinguiſhed 
member of a great ſociety, who attend to every part of his conduct. 
and who thereby oblige him to attend to every part of it himſelf. 
His authority and conſideration depend very much upon the reſpect 
which this ſociety bears to him. He dare not do any thing which 
would diſgrace or diſcredit him in it, and he is obliged to a very 
ſtrict obſervation of that ſpecies of morals, whether liberal or auſtere, 
which the general conſent of this ſociety preſcribes to perſons of his 
rank and fortune. A man of low condition, on the contrary, is far 
from being a diſtinguiſhed member of any great ſociety. - While he 
remains in a country village his conduct may be attended to, and he 
may be obliged to attend to it himſelf. In this ſituation, and in this 
ſituation only, he may have what is called a character to loſe. But 
as ſoon as he comes into a great city, he is ſunk in obſcurity and 
darkneſs. His conduct is obſerved and attended to by nobody, and 
he is therefore very likely to neglect j it himſelf, and to abandon him- 
ſelf to every ſort of low profligacy and vice. He never emerges ſo 


effectually from this obſcurity, his conduct never excites ſo much the 
Vol. II. 3D. 


attention 
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BOO attention of any reſpeQable ſociety, as by his becoming the member 
4 — of a ſmall religious ſect. He from that moment acquires a degree 
of conſideration which he never had before. All his brother ſectaries 
are, for the credit of the ſect, intereſted to obſerve his conduct, and 
if he gives occaſion to any ſcandal, if he deviates very much from 
thoſe auſtere morals which they almoft always require of one ano- 
ther, to puniſh him by what, i is always a very fevere puniſhment, 
even where no civil effects attend it, expulſion or excommunication 
from the ſet. In little religious ſects, accordingly, the morals of 
the common people have been almoſt always remarkably regular and 
orderly ; generally much more fo than in the eftabliſhed church. 
The morals of thoſe little ſects, indeed, have frequently been rather 
diſagreeably rigorous and unſocial. 


THERE are two very eaſy and cep remedies, bowerer, by 
whoſe joint operation the ſtate might, without violence, correct 
whatever was unſocial or diſagreeably rigorous in the morals of all 
the *. ſes into which the country was divided, | 


2 frft of hols romedticr Ks the ſtudy of ſcience and philoſophy, 
which the tate might render almoſt univerſal among all people of 
middling or more than middling rank and fortune; not by giving 
falaries to teachers in order to make them negligent and idle, but by 
inſtituting ſome ſort of probation, even in the higher and more difh- 
cult ſciences, to be undergone by every perſon before he was per- 

mitted to exerciſe any liberal profeſſion, or before he could be re- 
ceived as a candidate for any honourable office of truſt or profit, If 
the ſtate impoſed upon this order of men the neceſſity of learning, it 
would have no occaſion to give itfelf any trouble about providing 
them with proper teachers. They would ſoon find better teachers 
for themſelves than any whom the ſtate could provide for them. 


Scante 18 the great antidote to the poiſon of enthuſiaſm and ſuper- 
Rition 3 ; 
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nition; oy where all the ſuperior ranks of people were feeured from 
it, the inferior ranks could not be much expoſed. to it. 


Tur fecond of thoſe remedies is the frequency and gaiety of 


public diverſions. The ſtate, by encouraging, that is by giving 
entire liberty to all thoſe who for their own intereſt would attempt, 


painting, poetry, muſic, dancing; by all ſorts of dramatic repre- 


ſentations and exhibitions, would eafaly diſſipate, in the greater part 


of them, that melancholy and gloomy humour which is almoſt al- 


ways the nurſe of popular ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. Public 


diverſions have always been the objects of dread and hatred, 


to all the fanatical promoters of thafe popular frenzies. | The 
gaiety and good humour which thoſe diverſions inſpire were alto- 


gether inconſiſtent with that temper of mind, which was fitteſt 


for their purpoſe, or which they could beſt work upon. Dramatic 


repreſentations beſides, frequently expoſing their artifices to publick 


ridicule, and ſometimes even to public execration, were upon that 
account, more than all other diverſions, the objects of their peculiar 


abhorrence. 


In a country where the law favoured the teachers of no one re- 
ligion more than thoſe of another, it would not be neceſſary that 
any of them ſhould have any particular or immediate dependency 


upon the ſovereign or executive power; or that he ſhould have any 
thing to do, either in appointing, or in diſmiſſing them from their 


offices. In ſuch a ſituation he would have no occaſion to give him; 
ſelf any concern about them, further than to keep the peace among 
them, in the ſame manner as among the reſt of his ſubjects; that 
is, to hinder them from perſecuting, abuſing, or oppreſſing one an- 
other. But it is quite otherwiſe in countries where there is an eſta- 
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without ſcandal or indecency, to amuſe and divert the people by 


bliſhed or governing religion. The ſovereign can in this caſe never | 


3D 2 | be 
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be ſecure, unleſs he has the means of influencing in a conſiderable 


A ◻◻◻T degree the greater . of 8 teachers of that religion. 


Tux clergy of every eſtabliſhed church conſlitute a great incor- 
poration. They can act in concert, and purſue their intereſt upon 
one plan and with one ſpirit, as much as if they were under the 
direction of one man; and they are frequently too under ſuch di- 
rection. Their intereſt as an incorporated body is never the ſame 
with that of the ſovereign, and is ſometimes directly oppoſite to 
it. Their great intereſt is to maintain their authority with the 
people; and this authority depends upon the ſuppoſed certainty 
and importance of the whole doctrine which they inculcate, 
and upon the ſuppoſed neceſſity of adopting every part of it 


with the moſt implicit faith, in order to avoid eternal miſery. 


Should the ſovereign have the imprudence to appear either 
to deride or doubt himſelf of the moſt trifling part of their 
doctrine, or from humanity attempt to protect thoſe who did 


either the one or the other, the punctilious honour of a clergy who 


have no ſort of dependency upon him, is immediately provoked 
to proſcribe him as a profane perſon, arid to employ all the terrors 


of religion in order to oblige the people to transfer their allegiance 


to ſome more orthodox and obedient prince. Should he oppoſe any 
of their pretenſions or uſurpations, the danger is equally great. 
The princes who have dared in this manner to rebel againſt the 
church, over and above this crime of rebellion, have generally been 
charged too with the additional crime of herefy, notwithſtanding 
their ſolemn proteſtations of their faith and humble fubmiſſion to 


every tenet which ſhe thought proper to preſeribe to them. But the 


authority of religion is ſuperior to every other authority. The 


fears which it ſuggeſts conquer all other fears. When the autho- 


riſed teachers of bu oa propagate through the great body of the 
people 
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. people doctrines fibrin of the authority of the ſovereign, it is CH 


. 


A P. 


by violence only, or by the force of a ſtanding: army, that he ca! - 


maintain his authority. Even a ſtanding army cannot in this caſe 
give him any laſting ſecurity; becauſe if the ſoldiers are not foreign- 
ers, which can ſeldom be: the caſe, but drawn from the great body 
of the people, which muſt almoſt always be the caſe, they are likely 
to be ſoon corrupted by thoſe very doctrines. The revolations 
which the turbulence of the Greek clergy was continually occaſion- 
ing at Conſtantinople, as long as the eaſtern empire ſubſiſted; the 
convulſions which, during the cow e of ſeveral centuries, the tur- 


bulence of the Roman clergy was continually occaſioning in every 


part of Europe, ſufficiently demonſtrate how precarious and inſe- 
cure muſt always be the ſituation of the ſovereign who has no pro- 


per means of influencing the clergy of the W and govern- 


ing e of his Fe 


AA of faith, as * a8 ln he ſoiritual matters, it is 


evident enough, are not within the proper department of a tempo- 


ral ſovereign, who, though he may be very well qualified for pro- 
tecting, is ſeldom ſuppoſed to be ſo for inſtructing the people. With 


regard to ſuch matters, therefore, his authority can ſeldom be 
ſufficient to counterbalance the united authority of the clergy of 
the eſtabliſhed church. The public tranquillity, however, and his 
own ſecurity, may frequently depend upon the doctrines which 
they may think proper to propagate concerning ſuch matters. As 
he can ſeldom directly oppoſe their deciſion, therefore, with proper 
weight and authority, it is neceſſary that he ſhould be able to influ- 
ence it; and he can influence it only by the fears and expectations 
| which he may excite in the greater part of the individuals of the 
order. Thoſe fears and expectations may conſiſt in the fear of de- 


privation or other puniſhment, and 1 in the expectation of further 


preferment. 


in 
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— jrecholds which they enjoy, not during pleaſure, but during life, or 
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In all chriſtian churches the benefices of the. clergy are a ſort of 


good behaviour. If they held them by a more precaripus tenure; 
and were liable to be turned out upon every flight diſobligation 
either of the ſovereign or of his miniſters, it would perhaps be 
impoſſible for them to maintain their authority with the people, 
who would then conſider them as mercenary dependents upon the 
court, in the ſincerity of whoſe inſtructions they could no longer 
have any confidence, But ſhould the ſovereign attempt irregu- 
larly, and by violence to deprive any number of clergymen of their 
freeholds on account; perhaps, of their having propagated, with 
more than ordinary zeal, ſome factious or ſeditious doctrine, he 
would only render, by ſuch perſecution, both them and their doc- 
trine ten times more popular, and therefore ten times more trou- 
bleſome and dangerous than they had been before. Fear is in almoſt 


all caſes a wretched inſtrument of government, and ought in par- 
ticular never to be employed againſt any order of men who have the 
ſmalleſt pretenſions to independency. To attempt to terrify them, 


ſerves only to irritate their bad humour, and to confirm them in 
an oppoſition which more gentle ufage. perhaps might eaſily induce 
them, either to ſofton, or to lay aſide: altogether. The violence which 
the French government uſually employed in order to oblige all their 
parliaments, or ſovereigu courts of juſtice, to enregiſter any unpo- 
pular edict, very feldom fucceeded. The means commonly em- 
ployed, however, the impriſonment of all the refractory members, 
one would think were forcible enough. The prinees of the houſe 
of Stewart ſometimes employed the like means in order to influence 
ſome of the members of the parliament of England; and they 
generally found them equally intractable. The parliament of Eng- 
land is now managed in another manner; and a very ſmall expe- 
riment which the duke of Choiſeul made about twelve years ago 
upon the parliament of Paris, demonſtrated ſufficiently that all the 

parliaments 


— 
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in the ſame manner. That experiment was not purſued. 


though management and perſuaſion are always the eaſieſt and 


the ſafeſt inftruments of government, as force and violence are the 


worſt and the moſt dangerous, yet ſuch, it feems, is the natural in- 


ſolence of man, that he almoſt always diſdains to uſe the good inſtru- 
ment, except when he cannot or dare not ufe the bad one. The 
French government could and durſt uſe force, and therefore diſ- 


dained to uſe management and perſuaſion. But thete is no order 


of men, it appears, I beheve, from the experience of all ages, upon 


' whom it is fo dangerous, or rather fo perfectly ruinous, to employ 
force and violence, as upon the refpected clergy of any eſtabliſhed 


church. The rights, the privileges, the perſonal liberty of every 


individual eceleſiaſtic, who is upon good terms with his own order, 
are, even in the moſt deſpotic governments, more teſpected than 
thoſe of any other perſon of nearly equal rank and fortune. It is 
ſo in every. gradation of deſpotiſm, from that of the gentle and mild 
government of Paris, to that of the violent and furious government 
of Conſtantinople. But though this order of men can ſcarce ever be 
forced, bey may be managed as eaſily as any other; and the ſecu- 
rity of the ſovereign, as well as the public tranquillity, ſeems to de- 
pend very much upon the means which he has of managing them ; 


and thoſe means ſeem to conſiſt altogether in the preferment which 5 


he has to beſtow upon them. 


In the antient conſtitu ion of the Chriſtian church, the biſhop 


of each dioceſe was elected by the joint votes of the clergy and 
of the people of the epiſcopal city. The people did not long re- 
tain their right of election; and while they did retain it, they 
almoſt always acted under the influence of the clergy, who in ſuch 
ſpiritual matters appeared to be their natural guides. The clergy, 
however, ſoon: grew weary of the trouble of managing them, and 


5 | | found 


39T 


parliaments of France might have been managed tin more eaſily C eil p. 
For 


7 


* 
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* B 99 found it eaſier to elect their own biſhops: themſelves. , The abbot, 
in the ſame manner, was elected by the monks of the monaſtery, 
at leaſt in the greater part of abbacies.,. All the inferior eccleſiaſtical 
benefices comprehended within the dioceſe were collated by the 
biſhop, who beſtowed. them upon ſuch ese as he thought 
proper. All church, preterments were in this manner in, the diſpoſal 
of the church. The ſqvereign,. though he might have ſome indi- 
rect influence i in thoſe elections, and though it was ſometimes uſual 
to - aſk both his conſent to ele; and his approbation of the election, 
yet had no direct or ſufficient means of managing the clergy. The 
ambition of every clergyman naturally led him to pay court, not ſo 
much to his ſovereign, as to his own order, from whanh only he 
d expect farmen. Ay not 2 01 | 


THROUGH, the greater part of Europe the Pope. gradually. Ah 
to himſelf firſt the collation of | almoſt. all biſhopricks and abba- 
cies, or of what were called Conſiſtorial benefices, and afterwards, 
by various machinations and pretences, of the greater part of infe- 
rior benefices comprehended within each dioceſe ; little more being 
left to the biſhop than what was barely neceſlary, to give him a 
decent authority with his own clergy., By this arrangement the con- 
48 of the ſovereign was ſtill worſe than it had been before. The. 
clergy of all the different countries of Europe were thus formed into 
a ſort of ſpiritual army, diſperſed in different quarters, indeed, but of 
which all the movements and operations could now be directed by 
one head, and conducted upon one uniform plan. The clergyiof 
each particular country might be conſidered as a particular detach- 
ment of that army, of which the operations could eaſily be ſup- 
ported and ſeconded by all the other detachments quartered in the 
different countries round about. Each | detachment was not only 
independent of the ſovereign of the country in which: it was quar- 
tered, and by which it was maintained, but dependant upon a 
foreign 
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foreign ſovereign, who could at any time turn its: arms againſt the C x) AP. 
ſovereign of that particular country, and MR * by . arm 


80 4 


of 1 the other detachments." : 


| Tross a arms were the moſt formidable that, can well be imagined: 
In the antient ſtate of -Europe, before the eſtabliſhment of arts 
and manufactures, the wealth of the clergy gave them the ſame ſort 


of influence over the common people, which that of the great 
barons gave them over their reſpective vaſſals, tenants, and retain- 
ers. In the great landed eſtates, which the miſtaken piety both of 
princes and private perſons had beſtowed upon the church, juriſ- 
ditions were eſtabliſhed of the ' ſame kind with thoſe of the great 
barons ;' and for the ſame reaſon.” In thoſe great landed eftates, the 
clergy, or their bailiffs, could eaſily keep the peace without the ſup- 
port or aſſiſtance either of the king or of any other perſon; ; and 
neither the king nor any other perſon could keep the peace there 
without the ſupport and aſſiſtance of the clergy. The juriſdictions 
of the clergy, therefore, in their particular baronies or manors, were 
equally independent, and equally exclufive of the authority of the 
king's courts, as thoſe of the great temporal lords. The tenants 
of che clergy were, like thoſe of the great barons, almoſt all tenants 
at wall, entirely dependent upon their immediate lords, and 
therefore liable to be called out at pleaſure, in order to fight in 
any quarrel in which the clergy might think proper to engage them. 
Over and above the rents of thoſe eſtates, the clergy poſſeſſed, in the 
tythes, a very large portion of the rents of all the other eſtates in 
every kingdom of Europe. The revenues ariſing from both thoſe 
ſpecies of rents were, the greater part of them, paid in kind, in 
corn, wine, cattle, poultry, &c. . The quantity exceeded greatly 
what the clergy could themſelves conſume ; and there were. neither 
arts nor manufactures for the | produce of which they could exchange 


the ſurplus, | The clergy could derive advantage from this immenſe 
Vor. II. As "TY E 


fur plus 
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'B oo K ſurplus in no other way than by employing it, as the great barons 
employed the like ſurplus of their revenues, in the moſt profuſe 


hoſpitality, and in the moſt extenſive charity. . Both the hoſpitality 
and the charity of the antient clergy, accordingly, are ſaid to have 
been very gteit.” They not only maintained almoſt the whole poor 
of every kingdom, but many knights and gentlemen had frequently 
no other means of ſubfiſtence. than by travelling about from mona- 
ſtery to monaſtery, under pretence of devotion, but in reality to 
enjoy the hoſpitality of the cletgy. The retainers of ſome parti- 
cular prelates were often as numerous as thoſe of the greateſt lay- 
lords; and the retainers of all theiclergy taken together were, per- 
haps, more numerous than thoſe of all the lay-lords. There was 
always much more union among the clergy than among the lay- 
lords. The former were under a regular diſcipline and ſubordina- 


tion to the papal authority. The latter were under no regular diſ- 


cipline or ſubordination, but almoſt always equally jealous of one 
another, and of the king. Though the tenants and retainers of 
the clergy, therefore, had both together been leſs numerous than 
thoſe of the great lay-lords, and their tenants were probably much 
leſs numerous, yet their union would have rendered them more for- 
midable. The hoſpitality and charity of the clergy too, not only 
gave them the command of a great temporal force, but increaſed 
very much the weight of their ſpiritual weapons. Thoſe virtues 
procured them the higheſt hos nm and veneration among all the 
inferior ranks of | people, of whom many were conſtantly, and 
almoſt all occaſionally, fed by them. Every thing belon ging or 
related tb ſo popular an order, its poſſefſions, its privileges, its doc- 
trines; neceſſarily appeared ſacred in the eyes of the common people, 
and every violation of them, whether real or pretended, the higheſt 
act of ſacrlleglous wickedneſs and profaneneſs. In this ſtate of 
things, if the ſovereign frequently found it difficult to reſiſt the con- 
federacy of a few of the great nobility, we cannot wonder that he 

3 ſhould 
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ſhould find it ill more ſo to reſiſt the united force af the clergy of CHAP. 
his own dominions, ſupported by that of the clergy of all the neigh- 8 
bouring dominions. In ſuch circumſtances the wonder i is, not 
that he was ſometimes N to en . that he ever was ahle to 


reſiſt. 


THE privileges of the clergy in thaſe antient times (which to us 
who live in the preſent times appear the moſt abſurd) their total 
exemption from the ſecular juriſdiction, for example, or what in ; 
England was called the benefit of clergy ; were the natural or rather | 
the neceſſary conſequences of this ſtate of things. How dangerous 
muſt it have been for the ſovereign to attempt to purizſh a clergy- 
man for any crime whatever, if his own order were diſpoſed to 
protect him, and to repreſent either the proof as inſufficient for con- 
victing ſo holy a man, or the puniſhment as too ſevere to be inflicted 
upon one whoſe perſon had been rendered ſacred by religion, The 
ſovereign could, in ſuch circumſtances, do no better than leave him 
to be tried by the eecleſiaſtical courts, who, for the honour of their 
own order, were intereſted to reſtrain, as much as poſſible, every 
member of it from committing enormous crimes, or even from 
giving occaſion to ſuch groſs ſcandal as might W the minds of 
the people. 


Is the ſtate in which things were — the" greater part of 
Europe during the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
and for ſome time both before and after that period, the conſtitu- 
tion of the church of Rome may be conſidered as the moſt formi- 
* combination that ever was formed againſt the authority and 
ſecurity of civil government, as well as againft the liberty, reaſon, 
and happineſs of mankind, which can flourith only where civil 
government is able to protect them. In that conſtitution the 
ns deluſions of ſuperſtition were ſupported in ſuch a manner by 
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3 N OK the private intereſts of ſo great a number of people as put them out of 
Can all danger from any aſſault of human reaſon: becauſe though human 


Treaſon might perhaps have been able to unveil, even to the eyes of 
the common people, ſome of the deluſions of ſuperſtition; it could 
never have diſſolved the ties of private intereſt. Had this conſtitu- 
tion been attacked by no other enemies but the feeble efforts of hu- 
man reaſon, it muſt have endured forever. But that immenſe and 
well built fabric, which all the wiſdom and virtue of man could never 
have ſhaken, much leſs have over-turned, was by the natural courſe 
of things, firſt weakened, and afterwards in part deſtroyed, and is 
now likely, i in the courſe of a few centuries more, perhaps, to crumble 

into ruins altogether. | vet he 
T HE gradual improvements of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, the fame cauſes which deſtroyed | the power of the great 
barons, deſtroyed in the ſame manner, through the greater part of 
Europe, the whole temporal power of the elergy. In the produce 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce, the clergy, like the great 
barons, found ſomething for which they could exchange their rude 
produce, and thereby diſcovered the means of ſpending their whole 
revenues upon their own perſons, without giving any confiderable 
| ſhare of them to other people. Their charity became gradually leſs 
extenſive, their hoſpitality leſs liberal or leſs . profuſe... Their 
retainers became conſequently leſs numerous, and by degrees 
'dwiadled. away altogether, The clergy, too, like the great barons, 
wiſhed to get a better rent from their landed eſtates, in order to 
ſpend it, in the ſame manner, upon the gratification. of their own 
Private vanity and folly. But this increaſe of rent could be got 
only by granting leaſes to their tenants, who thereby became in a 
great meaſure independent of them. The ties of intereſt, which 
bound the inferior ranks of people to the clergy, were in this man- 
ner gradually broken and diſſolved. They were even broken and 
diſſolved 
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diſſolved ſooner than thoſe which bound the ſame ranks of people to 0 * AP. 
the great barons: becauſe the benefices of the church being, the w——— 


greater part of them, much ſmaller than the eſtates of the great 
barons, the poſſeſſor of each benefice was much ſooner able to 
ſpend the whole of its revenue upon his own perſon, During the 
greater part of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the power of 
the great barons was, through the greater part of Europe, in full 
vigour. But the temporal power of the clergy, the abſolute command 


which they had once had over the great body of the people, was very- 


much decayed. The power of the church was by that time very 
nearly reduced through the greater part of Europe to what aroſe from 
her ſpiritual authority ; and even that ſpiritual authority was much 
weakened when it ceaſed to be ſupported by the charity.and hoſpita- 
lity of the clergy. The inferior ranks of people no longer looked 
upon that order, as they had done before, as the comforters of their 
diſtreſs, and the relievers of their indigence. On the contrary, they 
were provoked and diſguſted by the vanity, luxury, and expence 
of the richer clergy, who appeared to ſpend upon their own plea- 
ſures what had always. before been regarded as the patrimony of the 


poor. 


| In this ſituation of things, the ſovereigns in the different ſtates 
of Europe endeavoured to recover the influence which they had 
once had in the diſpoſal of the great benefices of the church, by 
procuring to the deans and chapters of each dioceſe the reſtora- 
tion of their antient right of eleQting the biſhop, and to the monks 
of each abbacy that of elefting the abbot. The re-eſtabliſhing 
of this ancient order was the object of feveral ftatutes enacted in 


England during the courſe of the fourteenth century, particu- 


larly of what is called the ſtatute of proviſors; and of the prag- 
matic ſanction eſtabliſhed in France in the fifteenth century. In 


oxder to render the election valid, it was neceſſary that the ſovereign 
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B 00 K ſhould both enden to it hefore-hiand, and ifierwards approve of 
de perſon elected; and though the election was fill ſuppoſed to be 


free, he had, however, all che indirect means which his ſituation 


neceſſarily afforded him, of influencing the clergy in his own domi- 
nions. Other regulations of a fimilar tendency were eſtabliſhed in 


other parts of Europe. But the power of the pope in the collation 


of the great benefices of the church ſeems, before the reformation, 


to have been no where ſo effeQtually and fo univerſally reſtrained as 
in France and England. The Concordat afterwards, in the ſixteenth 


century, gave to the kings of France the abſolute right of preſent- 


ing to all the great, or what are called the conſiſtorial benefices of the 
Gallican church. 


Since the eſtabliſhment of the Pragmatic ſanction and of the 
Concordat, the clergy of France have in general ſhown leſs reſpect 
to the decrees of the papal court than the clergy of any other catholic 
country. In all the diſputes which their ſovereign has had with the 
pope; they have almoſt conſtantly taken party with the former. This 
independency of the clergy of France upon the court of Rome, ſeems 
to be principally founded upon the Pragmatic ſanction and the Con- 
cordat. In the earlier periods of the monarchy, the clergy of France 


appear to have been as much devoted to the pope as thoſe-of any other 


country. When Robert, the ſecond prince of the Capetian race, 
was moſt unjuſtly excommunicated by the court of Rome, his own 
ſervants, it is ſaid, threw the victuals which came from his table to 
the dogs, and refuſed to taſte any thing themſelves which had been 
polluted by the contact of a perſon in his ſituation. They were taught 
to do ſo, it may very ſafely be preſumed, by the clergy of his own 
dominions. 


Tx claim of collating to the great benefices of the church, a 
claim in defence of which the court of Rome had frequently ſhaken, 


and ſometimes overturned the thrones of ſome of the greateſt ſove» 
reigns 


THE WEALTH Or NATIONS. 
reighs in Chriſtendom, was in this manner either reftrained or mo- 
dified, ot given up altogether, in many different parts of Europe, 


even before the time of the reformation, As the clergy had now 
leſs influence over the people, ſo the ſtate had more influence over 


the clergy. The clergy therefore had both On power and leſs incli- 
nation to diſturb the ſtate. 


Tux authority of the church of Rome was in this ſtate of declen- 


ſion, when the diſputes which gave birth to the reformation, began in 


Germany, and foon ſpread themſelves through every part of Europe. 


The new doctrines were every where received with a high degree of 


popular favour, They were propagated with all that enthuſiaſtic 
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zeal which commonly animates the ſpirit of party, when 1 it attacks 


' eſtabliſhed authority. The teachers of thoſe doctrines, though per- 


haps in other reſpects not more learned than many of the divines 


who defended the eſtabliſhed church, ſeem in general to have been 
better acquainted with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and with the origin and 


progreſs of that ſyſtem of opinions upon which the authority of the 
church was eſtabliſhed, and they had thereby ſome advantage in al- 


moſt every diſpute. The auſterity of their manners gave them au- 
thority with the common people, who contraſted the ſtrict regularity 


of their conduct with the diſorderly lives of the greater part of their 


own clergy. They poſſeſſed too in a much higher degree than their 


adverſaries, all the arts of popularity and of gaining proſelytes, arts 
which the lofty and dignified fons of the church had long neglected, 
as being to them in a great meaſure uſeleſs. The reaſon of the new 


doctrines recommended them to ſome, their novelty to many; the 


hatred and contempt of the eſtabliſhed clergy to a ſtill greater num- 
ber; but the zealous, paſſionate and fanatical, though frequently 
coarſe and ruſtic eloquence with which they were almoſt every where 
inculcated, recommended them to by far the greateſt number, 
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. faceels-uf the new doctrines was-almoſt every whe ſo great, 

Px that the princes who at that time happened to be on bad terms with 

the court of Rome, were by means of them eaſily enabled in their 

own dominions, to over-turn the church, which, having loſt the re- 

ſpect and veneration of the inferior ranks of people, could make 

ſcarce any reſiſtance. The court of Rome had diſpbliged ſome of the 

ſmaller princes in the northern parts.of Germany, whom it had pro- 

bably conſidered as too inſignificant to be worth the managing. They 

ee therefore, eſtabliſhed the reformation in their own domi- 
| The tyranny of Chriſtiern II. and of Troll archbiſhop of 
Voſal, enabled Guſtavus Vaſa to expel them both from Sweden, 
"The pope favoured the tyrant and the archbiſhop, and Guſtavus Vaſa 
found no difficulty in eſtabliſhing the reformation in Sweden. Chriſ- 
tiern II. was afterwards depoſed from the throne of Denmark, where 
his conduct had rendered him as odious as in Sweden. The pope, 
however, was ſtill diſpoſed to favour him, and Frederic of Holſtein, 
who had mounted the throne in his ſtead, revenged himſelf by fol- 
lowing the example of Guſtavus Vaſa. The magiſtrates of Berne and 
Zurich, who had no particular quarrel with the pope, eſtabliſhed with 
great eaſe the reformation in their reſpective cantons, where juſt be- 
fore ſome of the clergy had, by an impoſture ſomewhat groſſer chan 


ordinary, rendered the whole order both odious and contemptible. 


IN this critical ſituation of its affairs, the papal court was at 
ſufficient pains to cultivate the friendſhip of the powerful ſove- 
reigns of France and Spain, of whom the latter was at that time 
emperor of Germany. With their aſſiſtance it was enabled, 
though not without great difficulty and much bloodſhed, either to 
ſuppreſs altogether, or to obſtruct very much the progreſs of the 
reformation in their dominions. It was well enough inclined too 


to be 8 to the ages of England, But from the circum- 
ſtanccs 
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ſtances of the times it could not be ſo without giving offence to a C 1 
ſtill greater ſovereign, Charles V. king of Spain and emperor -= 
Germany. Henry VIII. accordingly, though he did not embrace 

himſelf the greater part of the doctrines of che reformation, was 

yet enabled, by their general prevalence, to ſuppreſs all the 
monaſteries, and to aboliſh the authority of the church of Rome 

in his dominions. That he ſhould go ſo far, though he went no 

further, gave ſome ſatisfaction to the patrons of the reformation, 

who having got poſſeſſion of the government in the reign of his ſon . 


and fucceſlor, completed without any difficulty the * which 
Henty VIII. had n 


IN 4 countries, as in Scotland, where the government was 
weak, unpopular, and not very firmly eſtabliſhed, the reformation 


was ſtrong enough to overturn, not only the church, but the ſtate 
likewiſe for * to ſupport the church. 


AMoNG the followers of the reformation, diſperſed 3 in all ho dif- 
\ ferent countries of Europe, there was no general tribunal which, 


that of the court of Rome, or an œcumenical council, could 
ttle all diſputes among them, and with irreſiſtible authority pre- 
{cribe to all of them the preciſe limits of orthodoxy. When the fol- 
lowers of the reformation in one country, therefore, happened to 
differ from their brethren in another, as they had no common judge 
to appeal to, the diſpute could never be decided; and many ſuch 
diſputes aroſe among them. Thoſe concerning the government of 
the church, and the right of conferring eccleſiaſtical benefices, were 
perhaps the moſt intereſting to the peace and welfare of civil ſociety. 
They gave birth accordingly to the two principal parties or ſects 
among the followers of the reformation, the Lutheran and Calviniftic 
ſeQts, - the only ſe&s among them, of which the doctrine and diſci- 
pline have ever yet been eſtabliſhed by law in any part of -Europe. 
Vor. II. . Tus 
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Taz followers of Luther, together with what is called the church 


ol England, preſerved more or leſs. of the epiſcopal government, 


eſtabliſhed ſubordination among the clergy, gave the ſovereign the 
diſpoſal of all the biſhopricks, and other conſiſtorial benefices within 
his dominions, and thereby rendered him the real head of the 
church; and without depriving the biſhop of the right of collating 


to the ſmaller benefices within his dioceſe, they, even to thoſe bene- 
fices, not only admitted, but favoured the right of preſentation both 


in. the ſovereign and in all other lay-patrons. - This ſyſtem of 


church government was from the beginning favourable to peace 
and good order, and to ſubmiſſion to the civil ſovereign. It has 


i 


never, accordingly, been the occaſion of any tumult or civil commo- 
tion in any country in which it has once been eſtabliſhed. The 
church of England in particular has always valued herſelf, with great 
reaſon, upon the unexceptionable loyalty of her principles. Under 
ſuch a government the clergy naturally endeavour to -recommend 
themſelves to the ſovereign, to the court, and to the nobility and 
gentry. of the country, by whofe influence they chiefly expect to 
obtain preferment. They pay court to thoſe patrons, ſometimes, no 
doubt, by the vileſt flattery and aſſentation, but frequently too by 
cultivating all thoſe arts which beſt deſerve, and which are therefore 
moſt likely to gain them the eſteem of people of rank and fortune; 
by their knowledge in all the different branches of uſeful and orna- 
mental learning, by the decent liberality of their manners, by the 


- focial good humour of their converſation, and by their avowed con- 


tempt of thoſe abſurd and hypocritical auſterities which fanatics 
inculcate and pretend to practiſe, in order to draw upon themſelves 
the veneration, and upon the greater part of men of rank and for- 
tune, who avow that they do not practiſe them, the abhorrenee of 
the common people. Such a clergy, however, while they pay their 
court in this manner to the higher ranks of life, are very apt to ne- 
glect altogether the means of maintaining their influence and autho- 

rity 
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rity with the lower, They are-liſtened to, eſteemed and reſpected S _ A P. 
by their ſuperiors; but before their inferiors they are frequently wg 


incapable of defending, effectually and to the conviction of ſuch 
hearers, their own ſober and moderate doctrines againſt the moſt 
ignorant enthuſiaſt who chuſes to attack them. 


Tun followers of Zuinglius, or more properly thoſe of Calvin, 
on the contrary, beſtowed upon the people of each pariſh, whenever 
the church became vacant, the right of electing their own paſtor; 
and eſtabliſhed at the ſame time the moſt perfect equality among the 
clergy. The former part of this inſtitution, as long as it remained 
in vigour, ſeems to have been productive of nothing but diſorder and 
confuſion, and to have tended equally to corrupt the morals both of 


the clergy and of the people. The latter part ſeems never to have 


had any effects but what were perfectly agreeable. 


As long as the people of each pariſh preſerved the right of 
electing their own paſtors, they acted almoſt always under the 
influence of the clergy, and generally of the moſt factious and 
fanatical of the order. The clergy in order to preſerve their 
influence in thoſe popular elections, became, or affected to become 
many. of them, fanatics themſelves, encouraged fanaticiſm among 
the people, and gave the preference almoſt always to the moſt 
fanatical candidate. So ſmall a matter as the appointment of a 
pariſh . prieſt occaſioned almoſt always a violent conteſt, not only 
in one pariſh, but in all the neighbouring pariſhes, who ſeldom 
failed to take party in the quarrel, When the pariſh happened to 
be ſituated in a great city, it divided all the inhabitants into two 
parties; and when that city happened either to conſtitute itſelf a 
little republic, or to be the head and capital of a little republic, 
as is the caſe with many of the conſiderable cities in Switzerland 
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B 1 1 K and Holland, every paltry diſpute of this kind, over and above 
——— cexaſperating the animoſity of all their other factions, threatened to 
leave behind it both a new ſchiſm in the church, and a new faction 
in the ſtate. In thoſe ſmall republics, therefore, the magiſtrate very 
ſoon found it neceſſary, for the fake of preſerving the public peace; 
to aſſume to himſelf the right of preſenting to all vacant benefices. 
In Scotland, the moſt extenſive country in which this preſbyterian 
form of church government has ever been eſtabliſhed, the rights of 
patronage were in effect aboliſhed by the act which eſtabliſhed preſ- 
bytery in the beginning of the reign of William III. That act at 
leaſt put it in the power of certain claſſes of people in each pariſh, 
to purchaſe, for a very ſmall price, the right of electing their own 
paſtor. The conſtitution which this act eſtabliſhed was allowed to 
ſubſiſt for about two and twenty years, but was aboliſhed by the 10th 
of queen Ann, ch. 12. on account of the confuſions and diſorders 
which this more popular mode of election had almoſt every where 
occaſioned, In fo extenſive a country as Scotland, however, a tu- 
mult in a remote pariſh was not fo likely to give diſturbance to go- 
vernment, as in a ſmaller ſtate. The roth of queen Ann reſtored 
the rights of patronage. But though in Scotland the law gives the 
| benefice without any exception to the perſon preſented by the pa- 
tron; yet the church requires ſometimes (for ſhe has not in this 
reſpe& been very uniform in her deciſions) a certain concurrence of 
the people, before ſhe will confer upon the preſentee what is called 
the cure of ſouls, or the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in the pariſh. She 
ſometimes at leaſt, from an affected concern for the peace of the pa- 
| Tiſh, delays the ſettlement till this concurrence can be procured. The 
private tampering of ſome of the neighbouring clergy, ſometimes to 
procure, but more frequently to prevent this concurrence, and the 
popular arts which they cultivate in order to enable them upon ſuch 
occaſions to tamper more effeQually, are perhaps the cauſes which 
TSS bg princi- 
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principally keep up whatever remilac'of the old fanatical ſpirit, either © H AP. ö 
in the clergy or in the people of Seotland. — 


Tux equality which the preſbyterian form of church govern- ö 
ment eſtabliſhes among the clergy, conſiſts, firſt, in the equality hi 
of authority or eccleſiaſtical jurifdiQion ; and, ſecondly, in the 
equality of benefice. In all preſbyterian churches the equality of 
authority is perfe&: that of benefice is not ſo. The difference 
however, between one benefice and another, is ſeldom 6 confi- 
derable as commonly to tempt the poſſeſſor even of the ſmall 
one to pay court to his patron, by the vile arts of flattery 
and afſentation, in order to get a better, In all the- preſbyterian 

churches, where the rights of patronage are thoroughly eſta- 
bliſhed, it is by nobler and better arts that the eſtabliſhed clergy in 
general endeavour to gain the favour of their ſuperiors ; by their 
learning, by the irreproachable regularity of their life, and by the 
faithful and diligent diſcharge of their duty. Their patrons even 
frequently complain of the independency. of their ſpirit, which they 
are apt to conſtrue into ingratitude for paſt fayours, but which at 
worſt, perhaps, is ſeldom any more than that indifference which: 
naturally ariſes from the - conſciouſneſs that no further favours of. 
the kind are ever to be expected. There is ſcarce perhaps to be: 
found any where in Europe a more learned, decent, independ- 
ent, and reſpectable ſet of men, than the greater part of the 


preſbyterian clergy of Wenn Geneva, Switzerland, and Scot- 
land. 


WHERE the church benefices are all nearly equal, none of 
them can be very great, and this mediocrity of benefice, though: 
t may no doubt be carried too far, has, however, ſome very: 
agreeable effects. Nothing but the moſt exemplary morals can 
give dignity to a man. of ſmall fortune. The vices of levity and 
vanity neceſſarily render him ridiculous, and are, beſides, almoſt 
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BOOK as ruinous to him as they are to the common people. In his own 
—— conduct, therefore, he is obliged to follow that ſyſtem of morals 


which the common people reſpect the moſt. He gains their eſteem 
and affection by that plan of life which his own intereſt and ſitua- 
tion would lead him to follow. The common people look upon 
him with that kindneſs with which we naturally regard one who 
approaches ſomewhat to our own condition, but who, we think, 
ought to be in a higher. Their kindneſs naturally provokes his 
kindneſs. He becomes careful to inſtruct them, and attentive to 
aſſiſt and relieve them. He does not even deſpiſe the prejudices of 
of people who are diſpoſed to be ſo favourable to him, and never 
treats them with thoſe contemptuous and arrogant airs which we 


ſo often meet with in the proud dignitaries of opulent and well- 


endowed churches; The preſbyterian clergy, accordingly, have 


more influence over the-minds of the common people than perhaps 


the clergy: of any other eſtabliſhed church. It is accordingly in 
preſbyterian countries only that we ever find the common people 


converted, without perſecution, „ and n to a man, to 
the eſtabliſhed church, Bun wot i 


— 
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15 countries Arne church benefices arę the greater part of them 
very moderate, a chair in a univerſity is generally a better eſtabliſh- 
ment than a church benefice. The univerſities have, in this caſe, 
the picking and chuſing of their members from-all the churchmen 
of the country, who, in every country, conſtitute by far the moſt 
numerous claſs of men of letters. Where church benefices, on 
the contrary, are many of them very conſiderable, the church natu- 
rally draws from the univerſities the greater part of their eminent 
men of letters ; who generally find ſome patron who does himſelf 
honour by procuring them church preferment. In the former ſitua- 
tion we are likely to find the univerſities filled with the moſt emi- 

| ; t | nent 
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nent men of letters that are to be found in the country. In the lat- OH 
ter we are likely to find few eminent men among them, and thoſe 
few among the youngeſt members of the ſociety, who are likely 

too to be drained away from it, before they can have acquired expe- 
rience and knowledge enough to be of much uſe to it. It is ob- 
ſerved by Mr. de Voltaire that father Porrée, a jeſuit of no great 
eminence in the republic of letters, was the only profeſſor they had 
ever had in France whoſe works were worth the reading. In a 
country which has produced ſo many eminent men of letters, it 
muſt appear ſome what ſingular that ſcarce one of them ſhould 
have been a profeſſor in a univerſity... The famous Gaſſendi was, 
in the beginning of his life, a profeſſor in the univerſity. of Aix. 
Upon the firſt, dawning; of his genius, it was repreſented to him, 
that by going into the church he could eaſily find a much more 
quiet and comfortable ſubſiſtence, as well as a better fituation for 
purſuing his ſtudies; and he immediately followed the advice. The 
obſervation of Mr. de Voltaire may be applied, I believe, not only 
to France, but to all other Roman catholic countries. We very 
rarely find, in any of them, an eminent man of letters who is a 
profeſſor in a univerſity, except, perhaps, in the profeſſions of law 
and phyſic; profeſſions from which the church is not ſo likely to 
draw them. After the church of Rome, that of England, is by 
far the richeſt and beſt endowed church in Chriſtendom. In Eng- 
land, accordingly, the church is continually draining the univerſities 
of all their beſt and ableſt members; and an old college tutor, who 
is known and diſtinguiſhed in Europe as an eminent man of letters, 
is as rarely to be found there as in any Roman catholic country. In 
Geneva, on the contrary, in the proteſtant cantons of Switzerland, 
in the proteſtant countries of Germany, in Holland, in Scotland, 
in Sweden, and Denmark, the moſt eminent men of letters whom 
thoſe countries have produced, have, not all indeed, but the far 

greater part of them, been profeſſors in univerſities. In thoſe 


countries 
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"0 O K countries the univerſities are annual draining the church of all 
0 hs - its moſt eminent men of letters, 

I 2 perkede, be worth while to remark, thats if we except 

the poets, a few oratörs, and a few hiſtorians, the fat greater part 

of the other eminent men of letters, both of 'Gteect and Rome, 

| appeat to have been either public or private teachers; generally 

either of philofophy or of rhetoric. This remark will be found to 

bold true from the days of Lyſias and Ifocrates, of Plato and Ariſtotle, 

down to thoſe of Plutarch and EpiQetus, of Saetonius and Quintilian, 

To impoſe upon any man the neceffity of teaching, year after year, 
any particular branch of ſcietice, ſeems, in reality, to be the moſt 

_— method for rendering him completely maſter of it him- 

By being obliged to go every year over the ſame ground, if 
— is good for any thing, he nebeſſarily becomes, in a few years, 

well acquainted with every part ef it: and if upon any particular 
point he ſhould form too haſty un opinion one year, when he comes 

in the courſe of his lectures to re-confidet the ſame ſubject the year 
thereafter, He is very likely to correct it. As to be a teacher of 
ſcience is certainly the natural employment of a mere man of let- 
ters; fo is it likewiſe, perhaps, the education which is moſt likely 
to render him a min of ſolid learning and knowledge. The medio- 

_ - erity of church benefices naturally tends to draw the greater part of 
men of letters, in rhe 'couttry 'where it takes place, to the employ- 
ment in which they can be the moſt aſeful to the public, and, ut the 
fame time, to give them the beſt education, perhaps, they are capable 

of receiving. It tends to render their learning both as ſolid -as poſ- 
fable, and as uſeful as Pothible. | 


THE revenue of every eſtabliſhed church, ſuch. parts a it ex- 
cepted as may ariſe from particular lands or manors, is a branch, 


it ought to be obſerved, of the general revenue of the ſtate, which 
18 
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is FI diverted to a purpoſe very different from the defence of the © 1 
ſtate: The tythe, for example, is a real land-tax, which puts it —— 
out of the power of the proprietors of land to contribute ſo largely 
towards the defence of the ſtate as they otherwiſe might be able 
to do. The rent of land, however, is, according to ſome, the ſole 
fund, and, according to others, the principal fund, from which, in 
all great monarchies, the exigencies of the ſtate muſt be ultimately 
ſupplied. The more of this fund that is given to the church, the 
leſs, it is evident, can be ſpared to the ſtate, It may be laid down 
as a certain maxim, that, all other things being ſuppoſed equal, the 
richer the church, the poorer muſt neceſſarily be, either the ſove- 
reign on the one hand, or the people on the other; and, in all 
_ caſes, the leſs able muſt the ſtate be to- defend itſelf. In ſeveral 
proteſtant countries, particulatly in all the proteſtant cantons of 
Switzerland, ' the revenue which antiently belonged to the Roman 
catholic church, the tythes and church lands, has been found a fund 
ſufficient, not only to afford competent ſalaries to the eſtabliſhed 
clergy, but to defray with little or no addition, all the other expences 
of the ſtate. The magiſtrates of the powerful canton of Berne, in 
particular, have accumulated. out of the ſavings from this fund a 
very large ſum, ſuppoſed to amount to ſeveral millions, part of 
which is depoſited in a public treaſure, and part is placed at intereſt 
in what are called the public funds of the different indebted na- 
tions of Europe; chiefly in thoſe of France and Great Britain. 
What may be the amount of the whole expence which the church, 
either of Berne, or of any other proteſtant canton, coſts the ſtate, 
I do not pretend to know. By a very exact account it appears, 
that, in 1755, the whole revenue of the clergy of the church of 
Scotland, including their glebe or church lands, and the rent of 
their manſes or dwelling-houſes, eſtimated according to a reaſonable 
valuation, amounted only to 68,5141. 18. 5d. . This very mode- 
rate revenue affords a decent ſubſiſtence to nine hundred and forty- 
Vol. Il. 38 | . four 
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BOO K four miniſters The whole expence of the church, including what 
s occaſionally laid out for the building and reparation of churches, 
and of the manſes of miniſters, cannot well be ſuppoſed to exceed 
eighty or cighty-five thouſand pounds a year. The moſt opulent 
church in Chriſtendom does not maintain better the uniformity of 
faith, the fervour of devotion, the ſpirit of order, regularity, and 
- auſtere morals in the great body of the people; than this very poorly 
endowed church of Scotland. All the good effects, both civil and 
religious, which an eſtabliſhed church can be ſuppoſed to produce, 
are produced by it as completely as by any other. The greater part 
of the proteſtant churches of Switzerland, which in general are not 
better endowed than the church of Scotland, produce thoſe effects 
in a ſtill higher degree. In the greater part of the proteſtant can- 
tons, there is not a ſingle perſon to be found who does not profeſs 
himſelf to be of the eſtabliſhed church. If he profeſſes himſelf to be 
of any other, indeed, the law obliges him to leave the canton. But 
ſo ſevere, or rather indeed fo oppreſſive a law, could never have 
been executed in ſuch free countries, had not the diligence of the 
clergy before-hand converted to the eſtabliſhed church the whole 
body of the people, with the exception of, perhaps, a few indivi- 
duals only. In ſome parts of Switzerland, accordingly, where, from 
the accidental union of a proteſtant and Roman catholic country, the 
converſion has not been ſo complete, both religions are not only to- 
lerated, but eſtabliſhed by law. 


THE proper performance of every ſervice ſeems to require that 
its pay or recompence ſhould be, as exactly as poſſible, propor- 
tioned to the nature of the ſervice. If any ſervice is very much 
under-paid, it is very apt to ſuffer by the meanneſs and incapacity 

of the greater part of thoſe who are employed in it. If it is very 
much over-paid, it is apt to ſuffer, perhaps, ſtill more by their 


| negligence and idleneſs. A man of a large revenue, whatever may 
5 be 
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be is profeſſion, thinks he ought to live like other men of large re- C 5 AP 
venues; and to ſpend a great part of his time in feſtivity, in vanity, I 
and in diſſipation. But in a clergyman this train of life not only 
conſumes the time which ought to be employed in the duties of his 
function, but in the eyes of the common people deſtroys almoſt en- 

 tirely that ſanctity of character which can alone enable him to jr” 

form thoſe duties with proper _ and authority. 


| P ART IV. 
Of the Expence of ſupporting the Dignity of the Sovereign. 
VER and above the expence neceſſary for enabling the ſovereign 
to perform his ſeveral duties, a certain expence is requiſite for 
the ſupport of his dignity. This expence varies both with the 


different periods of improvement, and with the different forms of 
government. | 


In an opulent and improved ſociety, where all the different orders 
of people are growing every day more expenſive in their houſes, in 
their furniture, in their tables, in their dreſs, and in their equipage ; 
it cannot well be expected that the ſovereigu ſhould alone hold out 
againſt the faſhion. He naturally, therefore, or rather neceſſarily 
becomes more expenſive in all thoſe different articles too. His dig- 
nity even ſeems to require that he ſhould become ſo. 


As in point of dignity, a monarch is more raiſed above his ſub- 
jects than the chief magiſtrate of any republic is ever ſuppoſed to be 
above his fellow citizens; ſo a greater expence is neceſſary for ſup- 
porting that higher dignity. We naturally expe& more ſplendor in 
the court of a king than in the manſion-houſe of a doge or burgo- 

' maſter, 
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THE expence of defending the ſociety, ond that of fapporting 
the dignity of the chief magiſtrate, are both Jaid out for the general 


benefit of the whole ſociety. It is reaſonable, therefore, that they 
ſhould be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole ſociety, 


all the different members contributing, as nearly as  poſlible, 3 in pro- 


portion to their reſpeQive abilities. 


THz expence of the adichftration of juſtice too may, no doubt, 
be conſidered as laid out for the benefit of the whole ſociety. There 


is no impropriety, therefore, in its being defrayed by the general 


contribution of the whole ſociety. The perſons, however, who give 
occaſion to this expence are thoſe, who, by their injuſtice in one 
way or another, make it neceſſary to ſeek redreſs or protection from 


the courts of juſtice. The perſons again . moſt immediately bene- 


fited by this expence, are thoſe whom the courts of juſtice, either 
reſtore to their rights, or maintain in their rights. The expence of 
the adminiſtration. of juſtice, therefore, may very properly be de- 
frayed by the particular contribution of one, or other, or both. of thoſe 
two different ſets of perſons, according as different occaſions may re- 
quire, that is, by the fees of court. It cannot be neceſſary to have 
recourſe to the general contribution. of the whole ſociety, except for 
the conviction of thoſe criminals who have. not. themſelves any eſtate. 


or . ſufficient for paying thoſe fees, 


Tnosx local or provincial FEI rr which the benefit is locabor 
provincial (what is laid out, for example, upon the police of a parti- 
cular town. or diſtrict) ought to. be defrayed by a local or provincial 
revenue, and ought to be no burden upon the general revenue of the. 
ſociety. It is unjuſt. that the whole ſociety ſhould contribute towards. 
an expence of which the benefit is confined to a part of the ſociety. 
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Tux expence of maintaining good roads and communications is, © . A P. 
no doubt, beneficial to the whole ſociety, and may, therefore, with- —— | 
out any injuſtice, be defrayed bythe general contribution of the whole 
ſociety. This expence, however, 18 moſt immediately and directly 


beneficial to thoſe WH travel or carty goods from one place to ano- 
cher, and to thoſe who conſume ſuch goods. The turnpike tolls in 
England, and the duties called Prages in other countries, lay it altoge 
ther upon thoſe two differemt ſetts- of people; and thereby: diſcharge 
the general revenue of the ſociety fram a very. conſiderable nene, 


hook ici ment rut „19.75 | 
| Tas expence of. the inſtitutions for RN vor} "ani in- 
ſtruction, Is like wiſe, no doubt, bgneficial to the whole ſociety, and 
may, therefore, without injuſtice, be defrayed by, the general contri- 
bution of the whole ſociety. This expence, however, might perhaps. 
with equal propriety, and even with ſome advantage, be defrayed: 
altogether by thoſe who receive the immediate benefit of ſuch edu- 
aation and inſtruction, or. by the voluntary contribution.of.thoſe who- 
think they have occaſion: for either the one or the other. 
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Wurn the i nſtitutions or public Fork which are beneficial. to 
the whole ſdeĩety, either cannot be maintained altogether, or are not 
maintained altogether by the contribution of ſuch particular mem- 
bers of the ſociety as are moſt immediately benefited by them, che 
deficiency muſt in moſt caſes be made up by the general contribution 
of the whole ſociety. The general revenue of the ſociety, over 
and above defraying the expence of defending the ſociety and of 
ſupporting the dignity of the chief magiſtrate, muſt make up for the 
deficiency of many particular branches of revenue. The ſources of 
this general or public revenue, 1 ſhall endeavour to explain in the 

following chapter. 
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4 the Saures of the general or publick Revene of h. | 
HE revenue which muſt defray, not only the expence of 
defending the ſociety and of fupporting the dignity of the 
chief magiſtrate, but all the other neceffary-expences of government, 
for which the conſtitution-of the Rate has not provided any partiou- 
lar revenue, may be drawn, either, firſt, from ſome fund which 


peculiarly belongs to the ſovereign or commonwealth, and which is 
independent of the revente * ae people: or, e from the | 


— I 


Part 1. 


| Of he . or pins; — may e e 


tlie Sourreiꝝn or Commonwealth. 


H E funds or ſources of revenue which may peculiarly belong 
to the ſovereign or e e may conſiſt, either i ig N 
or in land. 


Tux ſovereign, like any other owner of ſtock, may defive a re- 
venue from it, either by employing it himſelf, or by lending it. His 


revenue is in che one e caſe, Profit; ; in the other, intereſt, 


Tux revenue of a Tartar or Aubin chief conſiſts in ; profit. 


It ariſes principally from the milk and increaſe of his own herds 


and flocks, of which he himſelf ſuperintends the management, and 
is the principal ſhepherd or herdſman of his own horde or tribe, Tt 


is, however, in this earlieſt and rudeſt ſtate of civil government 
only 
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only that profit has ever made the principal 225 of the 6A re- 
venue of a monarchical ſtate. i Ti 


SMALL republics dn ſometimes derived a conſiderable revenue 
from the profit of mercantile projects. The republic of Hamburgh 


is ſaid to do ſo from the profits, of a. public. wine cellar and apothe- 
cary's ſhop *®. The ſtate cannot be very great of which the ſo- 


vereign has leiſure to carry on the trade of a wine merchant or apo- 
thecary. The profit of a public bank has been a ſource of revenue to 
more conſiderable ' ſtates. It has been ſo. not only to Hamburgh, 
but to Venice and Amſterdam. A revenue of this kind has even 
by ſome people been thought not below the attention of ſo great 
an empire as that of Great Britain. Reckoning the ordinary 
dividend of the bank of England at five and a balf per cent. and 
its capital at ten millions ſeven hundred and eighty thouſand 


pounds, the neat annual profit, after paying the ex pence of manage 


ment, muſt amount, it is ſaid, to five hundred and ninety-two 
thouſand nine hundred pounds. | Government, it is pretended, 
could borrow this capital at three per cent. intereſt, and by taking 


the management of the bank into its own hands, might make a clear 


profit of two hundred and ſixty- nine thouſand five hundred pounds 
a year, The orderly, vigilant, and parſimonious' adminiſtration of 
ſuch ariſtocracies as thoſe, of Venice and Amſterdam, is extremely 
proper, it appears from experience, for the management of a mer- 
cantile project of this kind. But whether ſuch a government as. 
that of England - which, whatever may be its virtues, has never 


* See Memoires concernant les Droits & Impoſuions en Europe: tome x. page 79. 
This work was compiled by the order of- the court for the uſe of à commiſſion employed: 
for ſome years paſt in conſidering the proper means for reforming the finances of France, 
The account «f the French taxes, which takes up three volumes in quarto, may be- 
regatued as perfectly authentic, - That of thoſe of other European nations was compited: 
from ſuch informations as he Fre nch miniſters at the different eourts could procure:. 
It is much ſhorter, and probably not quite ſo exact as that of the French taxes. 
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5 oo been famous for good œcοοο my; which, in time of peace, has gene- 


rally conducted itſelf with the ſlothful and negligent profuſion that 
is perhaps natural to monarchies; and in time of war has con- 
ſtantly acted with all the thoughtleſs extravagance that democracies 
are apt to fall into; could be ſafely truſted with the management 
of ſuch a project taut e leaſt be a en. deat tote doub 


tful. 
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Tur polt office pere n a Naga project. The government 


| advances the expence of eſtabliſhing the different offices, and of buy- 


ing or hiring the neceſſary horſes or carriages, and is repaid with 


| 4 large Profit by che duties upon whit is carried. It is perhaps the 


only mercantile project which has been Tucceſifully managed by, I 
believe, every ſort, of government. The ca ital to be advanced, is 
not very conſiderable. There i ip no myſtery 7, in the buſineſs, . 
returns are not only certain, | but immedia te. . 

Paincks, YAY . frequently TEST! in many other mer- 
cantile projects, and have been willing, like | Private perſons, to mend 
their fortunes by becoming adventurers in the common branches of 
trade. Th have ſcarce ever ſucceeded. The profulion with which 
the affairs = Princes are always managed, renders it almoſt impoſ- 
ſible that they ſhould. The agents of a prince regard the wealth of 
their maſter as inexhauſtible; ; are careleſs at what price they buy; 


- 
- „ „ f 
o # " 


; are careleſs at what price they ſell ; are careleſs at what expence they 
| tranſport, his goods from one place to-another. Thoſe agents fre- 


quently live with the profuſion of princes, and ſometimes too, in ſpite 
of that profuſion, and by a proper method of making up their ac- 
counts, 'acquire the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as we are told 
by Machiavel, that the agents of Lorenzo of Medicis, not a prince of 
mean abilities, carried on his trade. The republic of Florence was 


ſeveral tmes obliged to pay the Gedt into which their extravagance 
Rh * had 
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had inivetved Hitz. He found it convenient, accordingly, to give up 


II. 
 the'bulineſs of mötehant, the buſinefs to which his family had ori- 


ginally owed their fortune, and in the latter part of his life to employ 
both what remained of that fortune, and the revenue of the ſtate of 
of which he had the dif poſal, in i and expences more ſuitable 
to his ſtation. 


t 


No two characters ſeem more inconfiftent than thoſe of trader and 
ſovereign, If the trading ſpirit of the Engliſh Eaſt India company 
renders them very bad ſovereigus; the ſpirit of ſovereignty ſeems to 
have rendered them equally bad traders. While they were traders 
only, they managed their trade ſucceſsfully, and were able to pay 
from their profits a moderate dividend to the proprietors of their ſtock. 
Since they became ſovereigns, with a revenue which, it is ſaid, was 
originally more than three millions ſterling, they have been obliged 
to beg the extraordinary aſſiſtance of government in order to avoid 

immediate bankruptey. In their former ſituation, their ſervants in 
India conſidered themſelves as the clerks of merchants: In their. pre- 


ſent ſituation, thoſe ſervants conſider themſelves as the miniſters of 
ſovereigns. 


A STATE may ſometimes derive ſome part of its public revenue 
from the intereſt of money, as well as from the profits of ſtock. If 
it has amaſſed a treaſure, it may lend a part of that treaſure, either 

. 6 Krelgy tes, or to its own fubjedts, : 


Tus canton of Berne derives a couliderable revenue bs lending 

a part of its treaſure to foreign ſtates, that is, by placing it in the 
public funds of the different indebted nations of Europe, chiefly 
in thoſe of France and England, The fecurity of this revenue 
muſt depend, firſt, upon the ſecurity. of the funds in which it is 
placed, or upon the good faith of the government which has the 

management of them; and, ſecondly, upon the certainty or pro= - 
"I e 3 H ; bability 
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B vis K bability of the continuance of peace with the debtor nation. Ia 
— the caſe of à war, the very firſt act of hoſtility, on the part of 


and orderly government. The ſucceſs of an expedient of this kind 


the debtor nation, might be the forfeiture of the funds of its ere 


ditor. This policy of lending money to foreign W is, ſo r as 
1 know, peculiar to the canton. of Berne, | 


THE city of Henan * has eſtabliſhed a ſort of public pawn- 
ſhop, which lends money to the ſubjects of the ſtate upon pledges at 
fix per cent. intereſt, This pawn-ſhop or Lombard, as it is called, 
affords a revenue, it is pretended, to the ſtate of a hundred and fifty 


thouſand crowns, which, at four and ſixpence the crown, amounts 
to 33,750]. ſterling. N TRA che TAY 


TRE government of Penſylvania without amaſſing a any treaſure, 
invented a method of lending,” not money indeed, but what is equi- 
valent to money, to its ſubjects. By advancing to private people, at 
intereſt, and upon land ſecurity to double the value, paper bills of 
credit to be redeemed fifteen years after their date, and in the mean 
time made transferable from hand to hand like bank notes, and de- 
clared by act of aſſembly to be a legal tender in all payments from 
one inhabitant of the province to another, it raiſed a moderate 


revenue, which went a conſiderable way towards defraying an annual 


expence of about 4.500 I. the whole ordinary expence of that frugal ' 


muſt have depended upon three different circumſtances. firſt, upon 
the demand for ſome other inſtrument of commerce, beſides gold 


and ſilver money; or upon the demand for, ſuch a quantity of con- 
ſumable ſtock, as could not be had without ſending abroad the greater 


part of their gold and filvex money, in order. to purchaſe it; ſe- 
condly, upon the-good credit of the government-which made uſe of 
this expedient; - and, thirdly, upon the moderation with which it. 


® See id. ibid. \ 


v 
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was uſed, the whole value of the paper bills of eredit never Fee Fo c _ P. 
ing that of the gold and ſilver money which would have been neceſ- — 
ſary for carrying on their circulation, had there been no paper bills 

of credit. The ſame expedient was upon different oocaſions adopted 
by ſeveral other American colonies: but, from want of this mode- 
ration, it produced, in the greater part of them, much more diſorder 


than conv eniency. 


Tux unſtable and periſhable nature of ſtock and credit, however, 
render them unfit to be truſted to, as the principal funds of that ſure, 
ſteady and permanent revenue, which can alone give ſecurity and 
dignity to government. The government of no great nation, that 
was advanced beyond the ſhepherd ſtate, ſeems ever to have derived 
the greater part of its public revenue from ſuch ſources. 


LAND. is a fund of a more ſtable and permanent nature; and the 
rent of public lands, accordingly, has been the principal ſource of 
the public revenue of many a great nation that was much advanced 
beyond the ſhepherd ſtate. From the produce or rent of the public 
lands, the antient republics of Greece and Italy derived, for a long 
time, the greater part of that revenue which defrayed the neceſſary 
expences of the commonwealth. The rent of the crown lands con- 
ſtituted for a long time the greater Part of the 3 revenue of the antient 

lovernigns: of "om 1 5 62 a ha” 


Wan and * debe for war, are the two circumfiances 
which in modern times occaſion the greater part of the neceſſary 


expence of all great ſtates. But in the antient republics of 
Greece and Italy every citizen was a ſoldier, who both ſerved and 
prepared himſelf for ſervice at his own expence. Neither of thoſe 
two circumſtances, therefore, could occaſion any very conſider- 
able expence to the ſtate. The rent of à very moderate landed 
h 3H 2 eſtate 
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Iy the ethane} es FOO TA Ae 
the times ſufficiently prepared the great body of the people for war; 
and when they took the field they were, by the, condition of their 
feudal tenures, to be maintained, either at their own-expence, or at 
that of their immediate lords, without bringing any new charge upon 
the ſovereign, The other expences of government were, the greater 

part of them, very moderate. The adminiſtration of juſtice, it has 
been ſhown, inſtead, of being a cauſe of expence, was a ſource of 
revenue. The labour ofcthe:country people, for three: days before aud 
for three days. after harveſt, was thought a fund: ſufficient for mak. 
ing and maintaining all the bridges, highways, and: other public 
works which the commerce of the country was ſuppoſed to require, 
In thaſe days. the principal expence of the ſovereign: ſeems to have 
eonfiſted; in the: maintenance of his, own: family and houſhold. The 
officers of his. houthold, accordingly, were then the great officers of 
ſtate. The lord treaſurer received his rents. The lord ſte ward aud 
lord chamberlain looked after the expence of his family. The care 
of: his ſtables was committed to the lord. conſtable: and the lord 
marſhal, His. houſes were all built in the form of caſties, and 
ſeem to have been the principal fortreſſes which he poſſeſſed. The 
keepers of thoſe houſes or caſtles might be conſidered as a ſort of mi · 
litary governors. They ſeem to have been the only military officers- 
whom it was neceſſary to maintain in time of peace. In theſe 
circumſtances the rent of a great landed eſtate might, upon ordi- 
nary occaſions, very well defray all. the neeeſſary expences of go- 
vernment- 1 | * 
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IN; the preſent. ſtate of the greater: part of the: civilized) mo- 
narchies: of Europe, the rent of, all the. lands in the countiys: 
managed 
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managed as they probably would! be if they all: belonged to one CHAP. 
proprieton, would ſcarte perhaps amount to the ortinary revenue — 
which they levyt upon; the! people even in peaceable times. The or- 
dinary revenue of Great Britain, for example, ineluding not only 
what is neceſſary for defraying the cutrent expence of the year, but 
for paying the iutereſt of the public debts, and for ſmking a part of 
the. capital of thoſe debis, amounts:tot upwards|of ten millions à year. 
But the. land- tax, at four mhillings i in the pound, falls ſhort of two 
millions a year. This land-tax, as it is called, however, is ſuppoſed. 
to be one-fifth, not only of the rent of all the land, but of that 
of all the houſes, and of the intereſt of all the capital ſtock of Great 
Britain, that part off is only excepted which is either lent to the pub- 
lic, or employed as) farming. ſtock in the cultivation: of land; A 
very. conſiderable part of the produce of this tax ariſes from the rent 
of houſes, and the intereſt of capital ſtock. | The land-tax of 
the city of London, for example, at four ſhillings in the pound, 
amounts. to 128,399 h.'6 8dr That: oß the city of Weſtminſter, 
to 63,092 k 18. 5d., That- of: the palaces of. Whitehall and St. 
James's, to, 39,7541. 68. 3d; A certain proportion df the landitaxi 
is in the-ſame manner aſfſefſed; upon all the other cities. and-towne 
corporate in the kingdom, and. ariſes almoſt altogether, either from 
the rent of houſes, or from what 18 ſuppoſedo be the intereſt of trad= 
ing and capital ſtock, According to the eſtimations; therefore, by 
which Great. Britain is rated to the land-tax, the whole maſs of re- 
venue axiſing from the rent of all the lande, from that of all the 
houſes, and from the intereſt, of all the capital ſtock, that part of it 
only excepted which is, either lent to the publie, or employed in the 
cultivation of land, does not exceed ten millions ſterling a- year, the 
ordinary revenue which government levies upon the people even in: 
peaceable times. The eſtimation by which Great Britain is rated 
to the land- tax is, no doubt, taking the whole kingdom at an: 
average, very mch below 1 the real . though in / ſeveral par- 
3 ticular: 
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; B 0 e ticular counties and diſtricts i it is ſaid to be nearly equal to n 
| + | . The rent of the lands alone, excluſtve of that of | houſes, and of the 
intereſt of ſtock, has by many people been eſtimated at twenty 
millions, an eſtimation made in a great meaſute at random, and 

which, I apprehend, is as likely to be above as below the truth. 
Wl But af the lands of Great Britain, in the preſent ſtate of their cul- 
| tivation, do not afford à rent of more than twenty millions a year, 

they could not well afford the half, moſt probably not the fourth 

part of that rent, if they all belonged to a ſingle proprietor, and were 

: | put under the negligent, expenſive, and oppreſſive management of 
his factors and agents. The crown lands of Great Britain do not 

at preſent afford the fourth part of the rent, which could probably | 

be drawn from them, if they were the property of private perſons. If 
the crown lands were more extenſive, * is che 1 would be 
till worſe Ba? "ud 0 255 
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| Tur revenue which he pu body: of the n detivey from 
W e e proportion, not to thè rent, but to the produce of the 
1 Hand. The whole annual produce of the land of every country, if 
1 we except what is reſerved for ſeed, is either annually conſumed by 
1 the great body of the people, or exchanged for ſomething elſe that 
[ is conſumed by them. Whatever keeps down the produce of the 
| | | land below what it would otherwiſe riſe to, keeps down the revenue 
Il of the great body of the people, ſtill more than it does that of the pro- 
prietors of land. The rent of land, that portion of the produce which 
belongs to the proprietors, is ſcarce any where in Great Britain fup- 
poſed to he more than a third part of the whole produce. If the land, 
which in one ſtate of cultivation affords a rent of ten millions ſterling | 
a year, would in another afford a rent of twenty millions; the rent 
being, in both caſes; ſuppoſed a third part of the- produce; the reve · 
nue of the proprietors would be leſs than it otherwiſe might be by ten 
millions a year only; but the revenue of the great body of the peo- 


b f . ple 
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ple weutd: be'leſs than it etberwile might be by thirty millions a 


year, deducting only what would be neceflary for ſeed. The popu- 


lation of the country would be leſs by the number of people which 
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thirty millions 2 year, deduQing always the ſeed, could maintain, 


according to the particular mode of living and expence which might 


take place i in the different ranks of men x among whom the remain- 


der Was diſtributed. 


Tov there is not at preſent, in Europe, any civilized ſtate of 


any kind which derives the greater part of its public revenue from 
the rent of lands which are the property of the ſtate; yet, in all 
the great monarchies of Europe, there are ſtill many large tracts 
of land which belong to the crown. They are generally foreſt ; 
and ſometimes foreſt where, after travelling feveral miles, you will 
ſcarce find a ſingle tree; a mere waſte and lofs of country in reſpect 
both of produce and population. In every great monarchy of 


Europe the ſale of the crown lands would produce a very large 


fum of money, which, if applied to the payment of the, public 


debts, would deliver from mortgage a much greater revenue than 


any which thoſe lands have ever afforded to the crown. In coun- 
tries where lands, improved and cultivated very highly, and yielding, 
at the time of ſale. as great a rent as can eaſily be got from them, 


commonly ſell; at thirty years purchaſe; the unimproved, unculti- 
vated, and 1owrrented crown lands might. well be expected to ſell 
at forty, fifty, or ſixty years purchaſe. The crown might imme- 


diately enjoy the revenue which this great price would redeem from 
mortgage. In the courſe of a few years it would probably enjoy 
another revenue. When the crown lands had become private pro- 
perty, they would, in the courſe of a few years, become well- 
improved and well-cultivated. The increafe of their produce would 
increaſe the population of the country, by augmenting the revenue 
and conſumption of the people. But the revenue which the crown 


derives 
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i aer 4 from the duties f euſtobos and d wobld nedeſarily 
| 3 aa tale with the revenge nod conſumption of the people, 


_ revenue which, in any civilized monarchy, the crown FR 
rives from the crown lands, though it appears to coſt nothing to in- 
dividuals, in reality « coſts more to. the ſociety t than Perhaps any other 
equal revenue which the crown enjoys. It would, in all caſes, he 
for the intereſt of the ſociety to replace this revenue to the crown 


by ſome other equa] revenue, and to divide the lands among the peo- 
ple, which could: not wall be mane? beter. Fe chan by Wesen 
them to public ſale. 3 | 


Lan, for the purpales of pleaſure and magnificence, parks, 
gardens, public walks, &c. poſſeſſions which are every where con- 
ſidered as cauſes of expence, nat as ſources of 1 revenue, ſeem to be 
the only lands which, in a great and Gvilized — ought to 
belong to the crown. WY | 


 PvnAIe ſtock and public ic lands, — the wo ſources of 
revenue which may peculiarly belong to the ſovereign or common 
wealth, being both improper and inſufficient funds for defraying the 
neceffary expence of any great and civilized ſtate; it remains that 
this expence muſt, the greater part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one 
Kind or another; the people contributing a part of their own pri- 
vate revenue Fan enn e the ene 
or commonwealth, 
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T HE private. 1 cnn. of individuals, it has 3 ſhewn in the 
firſt book of this inquiry, ariſes. ultimately from three different 


ſources 3 Rent, Erofit and . Every tax muſt finally be paid 
33 | from 
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from ſome one, or other of thoſe. three different ſorts of revenue, or © HA P, 
from all of them indifferently. I ſhall endeavour to give the beſt 


account I can, firſt, of thoſe taxes which, it is intended, ſhould fall 
upon rent; ſecondly, of thoſe which, it is intended, ſhould fall upon 
profit; thirdly, of thoſe which, it is intended, ſhould fall upon wages; 
and, fourthly, of thoſe which, it is intended, ſhould fall indiffe- 
rently upon all thoſe three different ſources of private revenue. The 
particular conſideration of each of theſe four different forts of taxes 8 
will divide the ſecond part of the preſent chapter into four articles, 
three of which will require ſeveral other ſubdiviſions. Many of thoſe 
taxes, it will appear from the following review, are not finally paid 


from the fund, or ſource of Wee, en Which it was intended they 
ſhould fall. | | | 


| By FORE I enter upon the exajpination of Fe. gen taxes, it is 


r 


in a general. 4 2 

I. The ſubjects of every ſlate ought to contribute towards the 
ſupport of the government, as nearly as poſlible, in proportion to 
their, reſpective abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they reſpectively enjoy under the protection of the ſtate. 
The expence of government to the individuals of a great nation, 8 
is like the expence of management to the joint tenants of a great 
eſtate, who are all obliged to contribute in proportion to their 
reſpective intereſts in the eſtate. In the obſervation or negle& of 
this maxim conſiſts, what is called the equality or inequality of 
taxation. Every tax, it muſt be obſerved once for all, which falls 
finally. upon one only of the three ſorta of revenue above-men- 
W is neceſſarily unequal, in ſo far as it does not affect the other 

In the. following examination of different taxes I ſhall ſel- 

> take much further notice of this ſort of inequality, but ſhall, 
Vor, I.. | 31 in 
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*. OK in meſheafes, confine my obſervations! to tliat inequality Which" is! 


rages the inſolence and favours the corruption of an order of men 


odcaſioned by a partieular tal falling · unequally even upon thut! mou 
ticular req WON revenue winehiv affe@ee: oy it] 258 Þ 


"In Tur tan eee ande is 1 to pay ought to Fe 
certain, and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the mangeriof. 
payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain to. 


the contributor, and to every; other perſon Where it is otherwiſe, 


every perſon ſubject to the tax is put more or leſs in the power of the, 
tax gatherer, who can either aggravate. the tax upon any obnoxious, 
contributory. or..extort,, by the terror of ſuch Aggravation;; ſome pre- 
ſent or perquiſite to himſelf. The uncertainty of taxation encou - ; 


who are naturally unpopular, even where they are neither inſolent 
nor corrupt. The certainty of Wat each individual ought to pay 


is, in taxativn;' a matter of ſo gredt importance, that's very confi- 
derable degree of inequality, it appears, I believe, from the expe= 


rience of all nations, is not near x fo great an evil as a very {mall de- 


gree of uncertainty, | 4 5 8 
3.4 Po" hee 09 


M7 ExNUr ar Git td be levied at the time, or in the Main 


| ir 4 it is moff likely to be convenient for the contriblitor to pay 


Attax upon the rent of land or of houſes, Payable at the ſame 
48 which ſuch rents are uſually paid, is levied at the time when 


ir is moſt Hkely to be ednvenient for the cotitributor to pay; or, When 


he is mol lite lycto have where wwithat to pay. Taxes upon ſuch con- 
ſumable goods areas arkieles of luxury, are all Hnally paid by the 
oonſumer) andligenerally in a manner that is very convenient for 
him He pays them By Htile and little] as he hàs octaffon to buy 
che goods. Mew is at liberty too, eitlier tobuy, or not to buy as he 
pleaſds;:it in uſtebe his owiv ee Teer r | 
incomveniengy from ſuck tac es. T2325 71T nut 95.09 | 
r 1 Bi 1v; Evkk v 
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IV. EvVERY- FRY to be {o,jcontriyed as both: to take out and © 4 ak 
to kegp ut of the, pockets of. thecpeqple as litile as ppfſlle; over andi 
above what it brings into the public treaſurꝝ of pherftate. A tax may 
either take out or keep out of the pockets of the people a great deal 
more than it brings into the public treaſury, in the four following 
ways. Firſt, the leyying of it may require a great number of officers, 
wWhoſe falaries may eat up the greater part, of the produce of the 
tax, and whoſe perquiſites may impoſe. another additional tax upon 
the people. Secandly, it may obſtruct the induſtry of the people, and 
diſcourage them from applying to certain branches of buſineſs which 
might give maintenance and employment to great multitudes. While 
it obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminiſh, or perhaps deſtroy 
ſome of the funds, which might, enable them, more eaſily to do ſo- 
Thirdly, by the forfeitures and other penalties which thoſe unfor- 
tunate individuals incur who attempt unſucceſsfully to evade the 
tax, it may frequently ruin them, and thereby put an end to the 
benefit which the community might have received from the employ- 
ment of their capitals. An injudicicus tax offers a great temptation 
o ſmuggling. But the penalties- of ſmuggling muſt riſe in pro- 
portion to the temptation. The law, contrary to all the ordinary 
| Principles of Juſtice, Hiſt creates the temptation, and then ,Puniſhes 
thoſe who yield to it; and it commonly enhances the, Puniſhment 
too in proportion to the very circumſtance which ought certainly to 
alleviate it, the temptation to commit the crime *. Fourthly, by 
| ſubjecting che people to the frequent viſits, and che odious exami- 
nation of the tax-gatherers, it may expoſe them to much unneceſſary 
? trouble, vexation, and oppreſſion; and though vexation is not, ſtrictly 
| ſpeaking, expence, it is certainly equivalent to the expence at which 
| every man would be willing to redeem himſelf from it. It is in ſome 
one or other of theſe four different ways that taxes are frequently ſo 
much more burdenſome to the people than they are beneficial to the 


ſovereign. 
| „ See Sketrhes of the Hiſtory of Man, page 474. & ſeq. © 
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B 90 XK Tux evident Juſtice: and utility of che foregoing music b have 


- recommended them more or leſs to the attention of all nations. All 
nations have endeavoured, to the beſt of their judgment, to render 
their taxes as equal as they could contrive; as certain, as convenient 
to the contributor, both in the time and in the mode of payment, 
and, in proportion to the revenue which they brought to the prince, 
as little burdenſome to the people. The following ſhort review of 
ſome of the principal taxes which have taken place in different ages 


and countries will ſhow that the endeavours of all nations have not 
in this reſpect been IT ſucceſsful. | 


Ar 1. 
| Taxes upon rent. "Tie upon the rent of Land. 


A TAX upon the rent of land may either be e 
to à certain canon, every diſtrict being valued. at a certain rent, 
- which valuation is not afterwards to be altered; or it may be im- 
poſed in ſuch a manner as to vary with every variation in the real 


rent of the land, and to riſe or fall with the Wann or declen - 
a eee. % Sr8b < 00111242228 201 
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| each diſtric according to a certain invariable canon, 1 it ſhould 
be equal at the time of its firſt eſtabliſhment, neceſſarily becomes un- 


equal in proceſs of time, according to the unequal degrees of im- 

| provement or neglect in the cultivation of the different parts of 

the country. In England, the valuation according to which 

the different counties and pariſhes were aſſeſſed to the land- 

tax by the 4th of William and Mary was very unequal even at its 

firſt eſtabliſhment. | This tax, therefore, ſo far offends againſt 

the firſt of the four maxims above-mentioned. It is perfectly 

agreeable to the other three. It is perfectly certain. The time of 

* Laa for the tax, being the ſame as that for the rent, is as 
| convenient 


= 
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convenient as it can be to the contributor. Though the landlord i is © 
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in all caſes the real contributor, the tax is commonly advanced by 


the tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged to allow it in the pay- 
ment of the rent. This tax is levied by a much ſmaller number of 
officers than any other which affords nearly the ſame revenue. As 


the tax upon each diſtrict does not riſe with the riſe of the rent, the 


ſovereign does not ſhare in the profits of the landlord's improvements. 
They contribute, indeed, to the diſcharge of the other landlords of 
the diſtrict, But the aggravation of the tax, which this may ſome- 
times occalion upon a particular eſtate, is always fo very ſmall, that 
it never can diſcourage thoſe improvements, nor keep down the pro- 
duce of the land. below what it would otherwiſe riſe to. As it has no 
tendency to diminiſh the quantity, it can have none to raiſe the price 
of that produce. It does not obſtruct the induſtry of the people. It 


ſubjeQs the landlord to no other i inconveniener beſides the unavoidable 
one of paying the tax. 


TRE advantage, however, which the landlord has derived from 
the invariable conſtancy of the valuation by which all the lands of 
Great Britain are rated to the land-tax, has been principally owing 
to ſome circumſtances altogether extraneous to the nature of the tax. 


IT has been owing in part to the great proſperity of almoſt every 
part of the country, the rents of almoſt all the eftates of Great Britain 
having, fince the time when this valuation was firſt eſtabliſhed, been 
continually rifing, and ſcarce any of them having fallen. The land- 
lords, therefore, have almoſt all gained the difference between the tax 
which they would have paid, according to the preſent rent of their 
eſtates, and that which they actually pay according to the ancient 
: yaluation. Had the ſtate of the country been different, had rents 
been gradually falling in conſequence of the declenfion of cultiva- 
tion, the landlords would almoſt all have. loſt this difference. In 


the ſtate of things which has happened to take place fince the revo- 


lution, the conftancy of the valuation has been advantageous to the 
| | landlord 
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B 0.0K landlord and hurtful to the ſovereign.. In a different ſtate of things - 
k—— it-might have been advantageous: to * en HOG? WIRD to he 


landlord. 


As the tax is made payable in money, ſo | the valuation of the 
land is expreſſed in money. Since the eſtabliſhment of this 
valuation the value of filver has been Pretty uniform, and there 
has been no alteration in the ſtandard of the coin either as to 
weight or fineneſs. Had ſilver riſen conſiderably in its value, as it 
ſeems to have done in the courſe of the two centuries which pre- 


ceded "the diſcovery of the mines of America, the conſtancy of the 


valuation might have proved very oppreſſive to the landlord, Had 


ſilver fallen conſiderably i in its value, as it certainly did for about a 


century at leaſt after the diſcovery of thoſe mines, the ſame conſtancy 


of valuation would have reduced very much this branch of the re- 
venue of the ſovereign. Had any conſiderable alteration been made 
in the ſtandard of the money, either by ſinking the ſame quantity of 
ſilver to a lower denomination, or by raiſing it to a higher; had an 
ounce of ſilver, for example, inſtead of being coined into five ſhil- 


lings and twopence, been coined, either into pieces which bore ſo.low 


a denomination as two ſhillings and ſeven-pence, or into pieces 


which bore ſo high a one as ten ſhillings and four Pence, it would in 
the one caſe have hurt the revenue of the ce in the other 


that of the ſovereign. 


In ae, therefore, ſomewhat different from thoſe which 


have actually taken place, this conſtancy of valuation might have 
been a very great inconveniency, either to the contributors, or to the 


commonwealth, In the courſe of ages ſuch. circumſtances, how- 
ever, muſt, at ſome time or other, happen. But though empires, 


like all the other works of men, have all hitherto proved mortal, 
yet every empire aims at immortality. Every conſtitution, there- 


fore, which it 1s meant ſhould be as permanent as the empire 


. itſelf, ought to be convenient, not in certain circumſtances only, 
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but in all circumſtances; or ought to be ſuited, not to thoſe circum- C 1 . 
ſtances which are tranſitory, occaſional, or accidental, but to thoſe Cn, 
which are neceſſary and therefore always the ſame. 


A..TAx.upon the rent of land which varies. with every variation 
of the rent, or which riſes and falls according to the improvement 
or neglect of cultivation, is recommended by that ſe& of men of 

letters in France, who call themſelves the oeconomiſts, as the 
moſt equitable of all taxes. All taxes, they pretend, fall ultimately I 
upon the rent of land, and ought therefore to be impoſed equally 
upon the fund which muſt finally pay them. That all taxes ought 
to fall as equally as poſſible upon the fund which muſt finally pay 
them, is certainly true. But without entering into the diſagree- 
able diſcuſſion of the metaphyſical arguments by which they ſup- 
port their very ingenious theory, it will ſufficiently appear from the 
following review, what are the taxes which fall finally upon the rent 


of the land, and what are thoſe which fall finally upon ſome other 
fund. N g 


I the Venetian territory all the arable lands which are given in 
leaſe to farmers are taxed at a tenth of the rent x. The leaſes are 
recorded in a public regiſter which is kept by the officers of revenue 
in each province or diſtrict. When the proprietor cultivates” his 
own lands, they are valued according to an equitable eſtimation 
and he is allowed a deductiom of one-fifth of the tax, ſo that for ſuch! 
lands he .Fr only eight inſtead of ten per cent. of og ſuppoſed! 
rent. 


A HinBerkx eß / this Kind- is. certainly mere equal "thin the 
land-ta of England. It miglit not, perhaps, be altogether ſo- 
r and the aſſeſſment” of the tax might frequently oorxbon's a. 


@  Memoires concernant les Droits, p. 240, 241. 
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0, K good deal more trouble to the landlord. It ww too be a __ ul. 
— more expenſive i in the s | 


— 


sven a ſyſtem of adminiſtration tia might _ "op con- 
trived as would, in a great meaſure, both prevent this uncertainty and 
moderate this expence. 


Tux landlord and tenant, for example, might jointly be obliged 
to record their leaſe in a public regiſter, | Proper penalties might 
be enacted againſt concealing or miſrepreſenting any of the condi- 

tions; and if part of thoſe penalties was to be paid to either of the 
two parties who informed againſt and convicted the other of ſuch 


£ concealment or miſrepreſentation, it would effectually deter them 
from combining together in order to defraud the public revenue. 


All the conditions of the leaſe might be EA fas known from ſuch 
a record. 


— 


SOME landlords, inſtead of raiſing the rent, take a fine for the 
renewal of the leaſe. This practice is in moſt caſes the expedient 
of a ſpendthrift, who for a ſum of ready money ſells a future reve- 


nue of much greater value. It is in moſt caſes, therefore, hurtful 
to the landlord. It is frequently hurtful to the tenant, and it is 
always hurtful to the community. It frequently takes from the 
tenant ſo great a part of his capital, and thereby diminiſhes ſo 
much his ability to cultivate the land, that he finds it more difficult 


to pay a ſmall rent than it would otherwiſe have been to pay a great 
one. Whatever diminiſhes his ability to cultivate, neceſſarily keeps 
down, below what it would otherwiſe have been; the moſt important 
part of the revenue of the community. By rendering the tax 
upon ſuch fines a good deal heavier than upon the ordinary rent, 


this hurtful PT” might be diſcouraged to the no ſmall advantage 
of 
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of all the different parties concerned, of the landlord, of the tenant, 
of the ſovereign, and of the whole n 


Some Jeaſes 1 . to che tenant a certain mode of cultivation, 
and a certain ſucceſſion of erops during the whole continuance of the 


leaſe. This condition, which is generally the effect of the.landlord's, 


conceit of his own ſuperior. knowledge (a conceit in, moſt caſes very 
in founded), qught always to be conſidered as an additional rent; as 


a rent in ſervice inſtead of a rent in money. In order to diſcourage 


the practice, which is generally a fooliſh one, . this ſpecies of rent 
might be valued rather high, and conſequently taxed ſomewhat 
higher than common money rents. 


Some landlords, inſtead of a rent in money, require a rent in 
kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, wine, ojl, &c. others again require 
a rent in ſervice. Such rents are always more hurtful. to the tenant 
than beneficial to the landlord. They either take more or keep more 
out of the pocket of the former, than they. put into that of the lat- 
ter. In every country where they take place, the tenants are poor 
and beggarly, pretty much according to the degree in which they 
take place. By valuing, in the ſame manner, ſuch rents rather high, 


and conſequently taxing them ſomewhat higher than common mo- 


ney-rente, a practice which is hurtful to the whole community might 
perhaps be ſufficiently diſcouraged. 


WHeN the landlord choſe to occupy himſelf a part of his own 
lands, the rent might be valued according to an equitable arbitra- 
tion of- the farmers and landlords in the neighbourhood, and a 
moderate abatement of the tax might be granted to him in the ſame 
manner as in the Venetian territory ; provided the rent of the lands 
which he occupied did not exceed a certain ſum. It is of import- 
ance that the landlord ſhould be encouraged to cultivate a Part of 

Vote I, ©: | 3 K wt his 
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B 00 K his own land. His capital is generally greater than that of the 


Wy —t tenant, and with leſs (kill he can frequently raiſe a greater produce, 


The landlord can afford to try experiments, and is generally diſpoſed 
to do ſo. His unſucceſsful experiments occafion only a moderate loſs 
to himſelf. His ſucceſsful ones contribute to the i improvement and 
better cultivation of the whole country. It might be of importance, 
however, that the abatement of the tax ſhould encourage him to 
cultivate to a certain extent only. If the landlords ſhould, the greater 
part of them, be tempted to farm the whole of their own lands, the 


country (inſtead of ſober and induſtrious tenants who are bound by 


their own intereſt to cultivate as well as their capital and {kill will 


allow them) would be filled with idle and profligate bailiffs, whoſe 


abuſive management would ſoon degrade the cultivation, and reduce 
the annual produce of the land, to the diminution, . not only of the 
revenue of their maſters, but of the 2 10 important part of chat of 


the whole ſociety. 


Such a ſyſtem of adminiſtration might, perhaps, free a tax i this 
kind from any degree of uncertainty which could occaſion, either op- 
preflion, or inconvenrency to the contributor; and might at the ſame 
time ſerve to introduce into the common management of land, ſuch 

a plan or policy as might contribute a good deal to the general im- 
provement and good cultivation of the country. 


T HE expence of levying a land-tax, which varied with every va- 


riation of the rent, would no doubt be ſomewhat greater than that 


of levying one which was always rated according to a fixed valua- 
tion. Some additional expence would neceſſarily be incurred both by 
the different regiſter offices which it would be proper to eftabliſh in 
the different diſtricts of the country, and by the different valuations 
which might occaſionally be made of the lands which the proprietor 
choſe to occupy himſelf. The expence of all this, however, might 
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be very moderate, 400 much below what is incurred in the weeping a bk 
of many other taxes, which afford a very inconſiderable revenue in . 
compariſon of what might eaſily be drawn from a tax of this kind. 


Tux diſcouragement which a variable land-tax of this kind might 
give to the improvement of land, ſeems to be the moſt important 
objection which can be made to it. The landlord would certainly 
be leſs diſpoſed to improve, when the ſovereign, who contributed no- 


thing to the expence, was to ſhare in the profit of the improvement. 
Even this objection might perhaps be obviated by allowing the land- 
lord, before he began his improvement, to aſcertain, in conjunction 
with the officers of revenue, the actual value of his lands, according 
to the equitable arbitration of a certain number of landlords and 
farmers in the neighbourhood, equally choſen by both parties ; and 
by rating him according to this valuation for ſuch a number of years, 
as might be fully ſufficient for his complete indemnification, To 
draw the attention of the ſovereign towards the improvement of the 
land, from a regard to the increaſe of his own revenue, is one of - 
the prineipal advantages propoſed by this ſpecies of land-tax. The 
term, therefore, allowed for the indemnification of the landlord, 
ought not to be à great deal longer than what was neceſſary for 
that purpoſe; leſt the remoteneſs of the intereſt ſhould. diſcourage 
too much this attention. It bad better, however, be ſomewhat too 
long than in any reſpect too ſhort. No incitement to the atten- 
tion of the ſovereign: can ever counterbalance the ſmalleſt diſcou- 
ragement to that of the landlord. The attention of the ſovereign 
can be at beſt but a very general and vague conſideration of what 
is likely to contribute to the better cultivation of the greater part 
ef his dominions. The attention of the landlord is a particular 
and minute conſideration of what is likely to be the moſt advan- 
| tageous application of every inch of ground upon his eſtate. The 
principal attention of the ſovereign ought to be to encourage, by 
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every means in his power, the ewe both of the landlord and 
of the farmer; by allowiüg both to purſue” their own intereſt in 
their owh way, and acvording to their own judginent; by giving 
to both the moſt perfect ſecurity that they ſhall enjoy the full re- 
compence of their own induſtry; and by procuring to both the moſt 


extenſive market for every part of their produce, in confequence of 


Princes. 


eftablitiing' the eaſieſt and ſafeſt communications both by land and 
by water, through every part of his own dotninions, as well as the 
moſt unbounded freedom of Son to the dominions of all other 


Tp by mach % 50 8 0 of adinteifteation a tax of this kind could 
be ſo managed as to give, not only no diſcouragement, but, on 


the contrary, ſome encouragement to the improvement of land, 


it does not appear likely to occaſion any other inconveniency to 
the landlord, except always 8 nnn one of _ 1 o 
pay che tax. | | | 


0 id 


IN all the variations of the ſtate of the ſociety, in the improve- 
ment and in the declenſion of agriculture; in all the variations in 
the value of ſilver, and in all thoſe in the ſtandard of the coin, a 
tax of this kind would, of its own accord and without any atten- 
tion of government, readily ſuit itſelf to the actual ſituation of 
things, and would be equally juſt and equitable in all thoſe dif- 
ferent changes. It would, 'therefore, be much more proper to 
be eſtabliſhed as a perpetual and unalterable regulation, or as 
what is called a fundaniental law of the . commonwealth, 
than any tax Which was always to be levied according to a certain 


valuation. 5 


SOME ſtates, inſtead of the ſimple and obvious expedient of a2 


| regiſter of leaſes, have had recourſe to the laborious and expenſive 
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one of an actual ſurvey and valuation of all the lands in the country. C H * 7. 
They have ſuſpected, probably, that the leſſor and leſſee, in order TR. he 
to defraud the public revenue, might combine to conceal the real 

terms of the leaſe. Doomſday-book ſeems to have been the reſult on” -- 

a very accurate ſurvey of this kind. | 


IN the antient dominions of the king of Pruſſia, the land-tax 
is aſſeſſed according to an actual ſurvey and valuation, which is | 
reviewed and altered from time to time . According to that valu- 
ation, the lay proprietors pay from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
of their revenue. Eccleſiaſtics from forty to forty-five per cent. 
The ſurvey and valuation of Sileſia was made by order of the 
preſent king; it is ſaid with great accuracy. According to that 
valuation the lands belonging to the biſhop of Breſlaw are taxed. 
at twenty-five per cent. of their rent. 'The other revenues of the 
ecclefiaſtics of both religions, at fifty per cent. The commande- 
ries of the Teutonic order and of that of Malta, at forty per cent. 
Lands held by a noble tenure, at thirty-eight and one-third per 
cent. Lands held by a baſe tenure, at thirty-five and one-third 
per cent. 


| Tus ſurvey and 6 of Bohemia is ſaid to have been the 

work of more than a hundred years. It was not perfected till after 
the peace of 1748, by the orders of the preſent empreſs queen Þ. The 
ſurvey of the dutchy of Milan, which was begun in the time of 
Charles VI., was not perfected till after 1760. It is eſteemed one 
of the moſt accurate that has ever been made. The ſurvey of 
Savoy and Piedmont was executed under the orders of the late king; 
of Sardinia . | * 


* Memoires concernant les Droits, & c. tome i. p. 114, 115, 1 16, &c.. 
+ 1d, p. 82; 84. 1 Id. p. 280, &c. alſo p. 287, &c. to 316. 
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IN the donilotons of the king of Pruſſia the revenue of the church 
is taxed much higher than that of lay proprietors. The revenue of 


the church is, the greater part of it, a burden upon the rent of. land, 


of their lu | | 12 


It ſeldom happens that any part of it is applied towards the im- 


provement of land; or is ſo employed as to contribute in any reſpect 


towards increaſing the revenue of the great body of the people. His 
Pruſhan majeſty had probably, upon that account, thought it rea- 
fonable that it ſhould contribute a good deal more towards relieving 
the exigencies of the ſtate. In ſome countries the lands of the church 
are exempted from all taxes. In others they are taxed more lightly 
than other lands. In the dutchy of Milan, the lands which the 
church poſſeſſed before I575, are rated to the tax at a third only 


* 
* 


In Sileſia, lands held by a noble tenure are taxed three per cent. 
higher than thoſe held by a bafe tenure. The honours and privi- 


leges of different kinds annexed to the former, his Pruſſian majeſty 


had probably imagined, would ſufficiently compenſate to the propri- - 
etor a ſmall aggravation of the tax; while at the ſame time the hu- 


miliating inferiority of the latter would be in ſome meaſure alleviated 


by being taxed ſomewhat more; hghtly. In other countries, the 


ſyſtem of taxation, inſtead of alleviating, aggravates this inequality. 
In the dominions of the king of Sardinia, and in thoſe provinces of 


France which are ſubject to what is called the Real or predial taille, 


the tax falls altogether upon the lands held by a daſe tenure, Thoſe 
held by a noble one are exempted, 9 


A LAND-TAX aſſeſſed according to a general ſurvey and valua- 


tion, how equal ſoever it may be at firſt, muſt, in the courſe of 


a very moderate period of time, become unequal, To prevent 
its becoming ſo would require the continual and painful attention 


of government to all the variations in che ſtate and produce of 
: every 
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every different farm in the country. The governments of Pruſſia, © « * 
of Bohemia, of Sardinia, and of the dutchy of Milan, actually ex er! 
an attention of this kind; an attention ſo unſuitable to the nature of 
government, that it is not likely to be of long continuance, and 

which, if it is continued, will probably in the long-run occaſion. - 


much more trouble and vexation than it can poſſibly bring relief to 
the contributors. 


Ix 1666, the generality of Montauban was aſſeſſed to the Real 
or predial tallie according, it is ſaid, to a very exact ſurvey and valu- 
ation . By 1727, this aſſeſſment had become altogether unequal, 
In order to remedy this inconveniency, government has found no 
better expedient than to impoſe upon the whole generality an addi- 
tional tax of a hundred and twenty thouſand livres. This additianal 
tax is rated upon all the different diſtricts ſubject to the tallie accord- 
ing to the old afſeſſment. But it is levied only upon thoſe which in 
the actual ſtate of things are by that aſſeſſment under-taxed, and it 
is applied to the relief of thoſe which by the ſame aſſeſſment are over- 
taxed. Two diſtricts, for example, one of which ought in the actual 
ſtate of things to be taxed at nine hundred, the other at eleven hun- 
dred livres, are by the old aſſeſſment both taxed at a thouſand livres. 
Both theſe diſtricts are by the additional tax rated at eleven hundred 
livres each. But this additional tax is levied only upon the diſtrict 

under- charged, and it is applied altogether to the relief of that over- 
charged, which conſequently pays only nine hundred livres. The 
government neither gains nor loſes by the additional tax, which is 
applied together to remedy the inequalities ariſing from the old 
aſſeſſment. The application is pretty much regulated according. 
to the diſcretion of the intendant of the generality, and · muſlt;, 
therefore, be in a great meaſure arbitrary, _ 
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Taxes which are proportioned, not to "Mo Rent, but to FROM produce | 
| mt Lond. 


TAXES upon the produce of land are in any taxes upon the 
rent; and though they may be originally advanced by the farmer, 
are finally paid. by the landlord. When a certain portion of the pro- 
duce is to be paid away for a tax, the farmer computes, as well as he 


can, what the value of this portion is, one year with another, likely 


to amount to, and he makes a proportionable abatement in the rent 
which he agrees to pay to the landlord. There is no farmer who 
does not compute beforehand what the church tythe, which is a land- 


tax of this kind, is, one year with another, likely to amount to. 


Tur tythe, and every other land-tax of this kind, under the 
appearance of perfect equality, are very unequal taxes; a certain 
portion of the produce being, in different ſituations, equivalent to 


4 erf different portion of the rent. In ſome very rich lands the 


produce is ſo great, that the one half of it is fully ſufficient to 
replace to the farmer his capital employed in cultivation, together 
with the ordinary profits of farming ſtock in the neighbourhood. 
The other half, or, what comes to the ſame thing, the value of the 
other half, he could afford to pay as rent to the landlord, if there 
was no tythe. But if a tenth of the produce is taken from him 
in the way of tythe, he muſt require an abatement of the fifth 
part of this rent, otherwiſe he cannot get back his capital with 
the ordinary profit. In this caſe the rent of the landlord, inſtead 


| of. amounting to a half, or five-tenths of the whole produce, will 


amount only to four tenths of it. In poorer lands, on the con- 
trary, the produce i is ſometimes ſo ſmall, and the expence of culti- 
vation ſo great, that it requires four-fifths of the whole produce to 


replace to the farmer * capital with che ordinary profit. In this 
53 
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caſe, though there! was no tythe, the rent of the landlord eould C * 
amount to no more than one fifth or two- tenths of the whole pro- GS 
duce. But if the farmer pays one-tenth of the produce in the way 

of tythe, he muſt require an equal abatement of the rent of the 

landlord, which will thus be reduced to one-tenth only of the whole 
produce, Upon the rent of rich lands, the tythe may ſometimes be 

a tax of no more than one-fifth part, or four ſhillings in the pound; 


whereas, upon that of poorer lands, it may nnn. be a tax of 
one-half, or of ten ſhillings in the wow 
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Tu tythe, as it is e a very unequal tax upon the rent, 
ſo it is always a great diſcouragement both to the improvements of 
the landlord and to the cultivation of the farmer. The one cannot 
venture to make the moſt important, which are generally the moſt 

expenſive improvements; nor the other to raiſe the moſt valuable, 
which are generally too the moſt expenſive crops; when the church, 
which lays out no. part of the expence, is to ſhare fo very largely in 
the profit, The cultivation of madder was for a long time con- 
fined by the tythe to the United Provinces, which, being preſbyte- 
rian countries, and upon that account exempted from this deſtructive 
tax, enjoyed a ſort of monopoly of that uſeful dying drug againſt . 
the reſt of Europe. The late attempts to introduce the culture 
of this plant into England, have been made only in conſequence of 


the ſtatute which enacted that five ſhillings an acre ſhould be received 
in lieu of all manner of tythe upon madder, 8 


As through the greater part of Europe, the church, ſo in many 
different countries of Aſia, the ſtate, is principally ſupported by a 
land-tax, proportioned, not to the rent, but to the produce of the land. 
In China, the principal revenue of the ſovereign conſiſts in a tenth 
part of the produce of all the lands of the empire. This tenth 


part, however, is eſtimated fo very. moderately, that, i in many pro- g 
Vor. I. 


SS. vinces, 
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B O OK vineesi it is faid not to exceed a thirtieth part of the ordinary produce. 
Tue land-tax or land rent which uſed to be Paid to the Mahometan 
government of Bengal, before that country fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company, is ſaid to have amounted to about a 


fifth part of che produce. The land- tax of antient Egypt is ſaid 
likewiſe to have amounted to a fifth part. * M854 


% 


IN Alia, this fort of land-tax is ſaid to intereſt the ſovereign in 
the improvement and cultivation of land. The ſovereigns of 

China, thoſe of Bengal while under the Mahometan government, 

and choſe of antient Egypt, are ſaid accordingly to have been ex- 
tremely attentive to the making and maintaining of good roads 
and navigable cauals, in order to increaſe, as much as poſſible, 

both the quantity and value of every part of the produce of the 

land, by procuring to every part of it the moſt extenſive market 

* Which duet own dominions could afford. The tythe of the church 

18 divided into ſuch ſmall portions, that no one of its proprietors 

tan Have any intereſt of this kind. The parſon of a pariſh could 

never find his account in making a road or canal to a diſtant part 

el the country, in order to extend the market for the produce of his 
own particular patiſh. Such taxes, when deſtined for the main- 

| „tetanee of the ſtate, have ſome advantages which may ſerve in ſome 
1 | ' meaſure to balance their inconveniency. When deſtined for the 
1 | maintenance of the church, |... £ are attended with nothing but 


inconvenieney. 4 


%. 


/ 


| Taxzs upon the produce of land may be levied, either! in kind; 
| or, according to a certain valuation, i in money. | 


| Tur parſon of a pariſh, o or a. gentleman of ſmall fortune who 
a 1 upon his eſtate, may ſometimes, perhaps, find ſome advantage 


in receiving, the one his tythe, and the other his rent, in kind. 
| The 
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The-quantity to be collected, and the diſtrict within which it 18 to O HA? 
be collected, are ſo ſmall, that they both can oyerſge, with their — 
Own. eyes, che collection and diſpoſal of every part of What; is due | 

to them. A gentleman of great fortune, who lived in the. capital, 

would be in danger of ſuffering much by the neglect, and more by 

the fraud, of his factors and and agents, if the rents of an eſtate in 

a diſtant province were to be paid to him in this mannex. The loſs 

of the ſovereign, from the abuſe and depredation of his tax-gather- 

ers, would neceſfarily, be much greater. The ſervants of the moſt 

careleſs private perſon are, perhaps, more under the eye of their 

maſter than thoſe of the moſt careful prince; and a public reve- 

nue, which was paid in kind, would ſuffer ſo much from the miſ- 

management of the collectors, that a very ſmall part of what was | 

levied upon the people would, ever arrive at the treaſury of the 
prince. Some part of the public revenue of China, however, 18 

ſaid, to be paid in this manner. The Mandarins and other tax- 

gatherers will, no doubt, find their adyantage in continuing the 

practice of a Payment which is ſo much more liable to abuſe than 

any * in ; 


A Tax upon the 1 0 of land which. is levied in money, 
may be levied either according to a valuation which varies with all 
the variations of the market price; or according to a fixed valua- 
tion, a buſhel .of wheat, for example, being always valued at one 
and the ſame money price, ,whateyer may be the ſtate of the mar- 
ket. The produce of a tax levied in the former way, will vary. 
only according to the variations in the real produce of the land. 
according to the improvement or neglect of cultivation. The pro- 
duce of a tax levied in the latter way will vary, not only accord- 
ing to the variations in the produce of the land, but according to 
both thoſe in the value of the Precious metals, and thoſe in the 
* of thoſe metals Which is at different times contained in 
3L 2 coin 
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w—— always bear the ſame proportion to the value of the real produce of 


RODS coin of the ſame denomination. The produce of the former wil 


the land. The produce of the latter may, at different times; bear 
very different nnen to that value. N 


Wu, inſtead either of a certain portion of the produce of 
land, or of the price of a certain portion, a certain ſum of money 
is to be paid in full compenſation for all tax or tythe ; the tax 
becomes, in this caſe, exactly of the fame nature with the land-tax 
of England. It neither riſes nor falls with the rent of the land, 
It neither encourages nor diſcourages improvement. The tythe' in 
the greater part of thoſe pariſhes which pay what is called'a Modus 
in lieu of all other tythe, is a tax of this kind. During the Maho- 
metan government of Bengal, inſtead of the payment i in kind of a 
fifth part of the produce, a modus, and, it is ſaid, a very moderate 
one, was eſtabliſhed in the greater part of the diſtricts or zeminda- 
ries of the country. Some of the ſervants of the Eaſt India com- 
pany, under pretence of reſtoring the public revenue to its proper 
value, have, in ſome provinces, exchanged this modus for a pay- 
ment in kind. Under their management this change is likely both 
to diſcourage cultivation, and to give new opportunities for abuſe 
in the collection of. the public revenue, which has fallen very much 
below what it was ſaid to have been, when it firſt fell under the 
management of the company. The ſervants of the company may, 
perhaps, have profited by this change, but at the Expenes, I it is ow 
bable, both of their maſters and of the country. 


Taxes upon the Rent Rent of Hoſes. 


"THE rent of a houſe may be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, off 
which the one may very properly be called the 2g; rent; the 
other is commonly called the Ground rent. 2008 


THE 
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Tux building rent is the intereſt or profit of the capital expended © Af 
30 building the houſe. In order to put the trade of a builder upon Gnu 
a level with other trades, it is neceſſary that this rent ſhould be ſuf- 
ficient, firſt, to pay him the ſame intereſt which he would have got 
for his capital if he had lent it upon good ſecurity ; and, ſecondly, 
to keep the houſe in conſtant repair, or, what comes to the ſame 

thing, to replace, within a certain term of years, the capital 
which had been employed in building it. The building rent, or 
the ordinary profit of building is, therefore, every where regu- 
hted by the ordinary intereſt of money. Where the market rate 
of intereſt is four per cent. the rent of a houſe which, over: 
and above paying the ground rent, affords ſix, or ſix and a half per-. 
cent. upon the whole expence of building, may perhaps afford a. 
ſufficient profit to the builder. Where the market rate of intereſt is- 
five per cent, it may perhaps require ſeven or ſeven and a half per 
cent. If, in proportion to the intereſt of money, the trade of the 
builder affords at any time a much greater profit than this, it will - 
ſoon draw ſo much capital from other trades as will reduce the profit: 
to its proper level. If it affords at any time much leſs than this, 


other trades will ſoon draw ſo much capital from it. as s will again raiſe- 
that profit. 


WHATEVER part of the whole rent of a houſe is over and above 
what is ſufficient for affording this reaſonable profit, naturally goes 
to the ground · rent; and where the owner of the ground and the- 
owner of the building are two different perſons, is, in moſt: caſes,. 
completely paid to the former. This ſurplus rent. is. the price- 
which the inhabitant of the houſe pays for ſome real or ſuppoſed: 
advantage of the ſituation. In country houſes, at a. diſtance from 
any great town, where there is plenty of ground. to. chuſe upon, 
the ground rent is ſcarce any thing, or no more than what the 
ground which the houſe ſtands upon would pay if employed ins 


_ agriculture. 
9 | ih 
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7 0, OK agriculture. In country villas in the neighbourkood of ſome'great 
= town, it is ſometimes a good deal higher; and the peculiar conve- 
niency or beauty of ſituation is there frequently very well paid for, 
Ground rents are generally higheſt in the capital, and in thoſe par- 
ticular parts of it where there happens to be the gteateſt demand for 
' houſes, whatever be the reaſon of that demand, whether for trade 
and buſineſs, for pleaſure and ſociety, or for mere Wy and 
faſhion, 


A Tax upon houſe-rent, payable by the tenant and proportioned 
to the whole rent of each houſe, could not, for any conſiderable time 
at leaſt, affect the building rent. If the builder did not get his rea- 
ſonable profit, he would be obliged to quit the trade; which, by 
raiſing the demand for building, would in a ſhort time bring back his 
profit to its proper level with that of other trades. Neither would 
ſuch a tax fall altogether upon the ground rent; but it would divide 
itſelf in ſuch a manner as to fall, partly upon the inhabitant of the 
houſe, and partly upon the owner of the ground. 


Lr us ſuppoſe, for example, that i ths perſon judges 
that he can afford for houſe-rent an expence of ſixty pounds a 
year,; and let us ſuppoſe too that a tax of four ſhillings in the 
pound, or of one-fifth, payable by the inhabitant, is laid upon 
houſe-rent. A houſe of fixty pounds rent will in this caſe colt 
him ſeventy-two pounds a year, which is twelve pounds more than 
he thinks he can afford. He will, therefore, content bimſelf with 
a worſe houſe, or a houſe of fifty pounds rent, Which, with the 
additional ten pounds that he muſt pay for the tax, will make up 
the ſum of ſixty pounds a year, the expence which he judges he 
can afford; and in order to pay the tax he will give up a part of 
- the additional conveniency which he might have had from a houſe 


of ten pounds a year more rent. He will give up, I ſay, a part of 
this 
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this additional conveniency ; for he will ſeldom be obliged to give L * "uo 
up the whole, but will, in conſequence of the tax, get a better mee u. 
houſe for fifty pounds a year, than he could have got if there had 
been no tax. For as a tax of this kind, by taking away this parti - 
cular competitor, muſt diminiſh the competition for houſes of ſixty 
pounds rent, ſo it muſt likewiſe diminiſh it for thoſe of fifty pounds 
rent, and in the ſame manner for thoſe of all other rents, except 
the loweſt rent, for which it would for ſome time increaſe the com- 
petition, But the rents of every claſs of houſes for which the com- 
petition was diminiſhed, would neceſſarily be more or leſs reduced. | | 
As no part af this reduction, however, could, for any conſiderable | | 
time at leaſt, affect the building rent; the whole of it muſt in the 
long-run neceſſarily fall upon the ground-rent. - The final payment 
of this tax, therefore, would fall, partly upon the inhabitant of the 
houſe, who, in order to pay his ſhare, would be obliged to give up 
a part of his conveniency ; and partly upon the owner of the ground, 
who, in order to pay his ſhare, would be obliged to give up a part 
of his revenue. In what proportion this final payment would be di- 
vided between them, it is not perhaps very eaſy to aſcertain. The 
diviſion would probably be very different i in different circumſtances, 
and a tax of this kind might, according to thoſe different circum- 
ſtances, affect very unequally both the inhabitant of the Et and | 
the owner of the ground. 


| Tun inequality with which a tax of this kind might fall upon 
| the owners of different ground rents, would ariſe altogether from 
the accidental inequality of this diviſion. But the inequality with 
which it might fall upon the inhabitants of different houſes would 
ariſe, not only from this, but from another cauſe. The proportion 
of the expence of houſe-rent to the whole expence of living, is 
different i in the different degrees, of fortune. It is perhaps higheſt 
in the higheſt degree, and it diminiſhes gradually through the infe- 
5 © rior 


— 
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K rior degrees, ſo as in general to be loweſt in the loweſt degree. The 
— neceſſaries of life occaſion the great expenoe of the poor. They find 
t difficult to get food, and the greater part of their little revenue is 
{pent in getting it. The luxuries and vanities of life occaſion the 
principal expence of the rich; and a magnificent houſe embel- 
lines and ſets off to the beſt advantage all the other luxuries and 

_ vanities which they poſſeſs. ',A tax upon houſe· rents, therefore, 
would in general fall heavieſt · upon the rich; and in this ſort of in- 
equality there would not, perhaps, be any thing very unreaſonable, 
It is not very unreaſonable that the rich ſhould contribute to the 
public expence, not only in en to their revenue, but ſome- 


NN. more than in that I.” 


"Thx rent of houles, 1 it in ſome reſpects reſembles the rent 
of land, is in one reſpect eſſentially different from it. The rent of 
land is paid for the uſe of a productive ſubjea. The land which 
Pays it produces it. - The rent of houſes is paid for the uſe of an 
unproductive ſubject. Neither the houſe nor the ground which it 
ſtands upon produce any thing. The perſon who pays the rent, 
therefore, muſt draw it from ſome other ſource of revenue, 
diſtin from and independent of this ſubject. A tax upon 
the rent of houſes, ſo far as it falls upon the inhabitants, muſt 
be drawn from the ſame ſource as the rent itſelf, and muſt be 

Paid from their revenue, whether derived from the wages of labour, 

the profits of ſtock, or the rent of land. So far as it falls upon 
the inhabitants, it is one of thoſe taxes which fall, not upon one 
only, but indifferently upon all the three different ſources of reve- 
nue; and is in every reſpect of the ſame nature as a tax upon any 
other ſort of conſumable commodities. In general there is not 
perhaps, any one article of expence or conſumption by which the 
liberality or narrowneſs of a man's whole expence can be better 

Judged of, than by his houſe-rent. A proportional tax upon 

this 
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THE rent of houſes might eaſily be aſcertained with ſufficient 
accuracy, by a policy of the ſame kind with that which would be 
neceſſary for aſcertaining the ordinary rent of land. Houſes not 
inhabited ought to pay no tax. A tax upon them would fall alto- 
gether upon the proprietor, Who would thus be taxed for a ſubject 
which afforded him neither conveniency nor revenue. Houſes inha- 


bited by the proprietor ought to be rated, not according to the 


expence which they might have coſt in building, but according to 
the rent which an equitable arbitration might judge them likely 
to bring, if leaſed to a tenant. If rated according to the expence 


which they may have coſt 1n building, a tax of three or four ſhil- | 


lings in the pound, joined with other taxes, would ruin almoſt all 
the rich and great families of this, and, I believe, of every other 


civilized country. Whoever will examine, with attention, the dif- 


ferent town and country houſes of ſome of the richeſt and greateſt 


families in this country, will find that, at the rate of only ſix and 
a half, or ſeven per cent. upon: the original expence of building, 
their houſe-rent is nearly equal to the whole neat rent of their 
eſtates. It is the accumulated expence of ſeveral ſucceſſive genera- 
tions, laid out upon objects of great beauty and magnificence, in- 


deed; but, in proportion to what they coſt, of very ſmall exchange- 
able value. 


'GROUND=RENTS are a ſtill more proper ſubject of taxation 


chan the rent of houſes. A tax upon ground-rents would not 


„ Wk raiſe 


this particular article of expence might, perhaps, produce a more CH 


A P» 


II. 
conſiderable revenue than any which has hitherto been drawn from wo 


it in any part of Europe. If the tax indeed was very high, the 
greater part of people would endeavour to evade it, as much as they 
could, by contenting themſelves with ſmaller houſes, and by turning 
the greater part of their expence into ſome other channel. 
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B = K raiſe the rents of houſes. It would fall altogether upon the owner 
U of the ground-rent, who acts always as a monopoliſt, and exacts the 
| preateſt rent which can be got for the uſe of his ground. More 
or leſs can be got for it according as the competitors happen to be 
richer or poorer, or can afford to gratify their fancy for a particular 
ſpot of ground at a greater or ſmaller expence. In every country the 
| greateſt number of rich competitors is in the capital, and it is there 
accordingly that the higheſt ground-rents are always to be found, 
As the wealth of thoſe competitors would in no reſpect be'increaſed 
dy a tax upon ground- rents, they would not probably be diſpoſed 
to pay more for the uſe of the ground. Whether the tax was to be 
advanced by the inhabitant, or by the owner of the ground, would be 
of little importance. The more the inhabitaft was obliged to pay 
for the tax, the leſs he would incline to pay for the ground; ſo that 
the final payment of the tax would fall altogether upon the owner 


of the ground-rent. The ground rente of uninhabited houſes ought 
to pay no tax. eee ee 1 3 


Bor R ground- rents and the ordinary rent of land are a ſpecies of 
revenue which the owner, in many caſes, enjoys without any care or 
attention of his own. Though a part of this revenue ſhould be 
taken from him in order to defray the expences of the ſtate, no diſ- 
couragement will thereby be given to any ſort of induſtry. The 

annual produce of the land and labour of the ſociety, the real wealth 
and revenue of the great body of the people, might be the ſame after 

ſuch a tax as before. Ground - rents, and the ordinary rent of land, 
are, therefore, perhaps, the ſpecies of revenue which can beſt bear to 
have a pecuhar tax impoſed upon them. 

'GROUND=RENTS ſcem, 3 in this reſpeQ, a more proper ſubject of 

| peculiar taxation than even the ordinary rent of land. The ordi- 
nary rent of Jand is, in many caſes, owing partly at leaſt to the 
attention 
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attention and good management of the nettes A very heavy C 11 
tax "_— diſcourage. too much this attention and good manage ad 
ment. Ground-rents, ſo far as they exceed the ordinary rent of 

wes are altogether owing to the good government of the ſove- 

reign, which, by protecting the induſtry either of the whole people, 

or of the inhabitants of ſome particular place, enables them to 

pay ſo much more than its real value for the ground which they 

build their houſes upon; or to make to its owner ſo much more 

than compenſation for the loſs which he might ſuſtain by this uſe 

of it. Nothing can be more reaſonable than that a fund which 

owes its exiſtence to the good government of the ſtate, ſhould be 

taxed peculiarly, or ſhould contribute ſomething more than the 

greater part of other funds, towards the ſupport of that govern- 

ment. - 


THovucn, in many different countries of Europe, taxes have been 
impoſed upon the rent of houſes, I do not know of any in which 
ground-rents have been conſidered as a ſeparate ſubject of taxation. 
The contrivers of taxes have, probably, found ſome difficulty in 
aſcertaining what part of the rent ought to be conſidered as ground- 
rent, and what part ought to be conſidered as building rent, Tt 
ſhould not, however, ſeem very difficult to diſtinguiſh thoſe two 
parts of the rent from one another. 


IN Great Britain the rent of houſes is ſuppoſed to be taxed i in the 
ſame proportion as the rent of land, by what is called the annual 
land tax. The valuation, according to which each different pariſh 
and diſtrict is aſſeſſed to this tax, is always the ſame. It was ori- 
ginally extremely unequal, and it ſtill continues to be ſo. Through 
the greater part of the kingdom this tax falls till more lightly 
upon the rent of houſes than upon that of land. In ſome few 
diſtricts only, which were originally rated high, and in which the 
rents of houſes have fallen conſiderably, the land tax of three or 

| 3M 2 four 
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B 14 K four ſhillings i in the pound, is ſaid to amount to an equal proportion 
opt the real rent of houſes. Untenanted houſes, though by law ſub- 


further variations in the rate of particular houſes. 


ject to the tax, are, in moſt diſtricts, exempted from it by the favour 
of the aſſeſſors; and this exemption ſometimes occaſions ſome little 
variation in the rate of particular houſes, though that of the diſtric 
is always the ſame. Improvements of rent; by new buildings, re- 
pairs, &c.; go to the diſcharge of the diſtrict, which omaſions * 


IN the province of Holland * every houſe is taxed at two and a 
half per cent. of its value, without any regard either to the rent 
which it actually pays, or to the circumſtance of its being tenanted 
or untenanted. There ſeems to be a hardſhip i in obliging the pro- 
prietor to pay a tax for an untenanted houſe, from which he can 
derive no revenue; eſpecially ſo very heavy a tax. In Holland, 
where the market rate of intereſt does not exceed three per cent. two 
and a half per cent. upon the whole value of the houſe, muſt, in 
moſt caſes, amount to more than a third of the building - rent, perhaps 
of the whole rent. The valuation, indeed, according to which the 
houſes are rated, though very unequal, is ſaid to be always below 
the real value. When a houſe is rebuilt, improved, or enlarged, 
there is a new valuation, and the tax is rated accordingly. 


THE contrivers of the ſeveral taxes which in England have, at 
different times, been impoſed upon houſes, ſeem to have imagined 
that there was ſome great difficulty in aſcertaining, with tolerable 
exactneſs, what was the real rent of every houſe. They have regu- 
lated their taxes, therefore, according to ſome more obvious circum- 


ſtance. ſuch as they had probably imagined would, in moſt caſes, 
bear ſome Proportion. to the rent. 


THe firſt tax of this kind was hearth-money ; or a tax of two 
ſhillings upon every hearth. In order to aſcertain how many 


* Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. p. 223. 


hearths 
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hearths were in the houſe, it was neceſſary that the tax-patherer 0 _ P. 
ſhould enter every room in it. This odious viſit rendered the ta — 


odious. Soon after the revolution, therefore, it was aboliſhed as a 
badge of ſlavery. 


Tus next tax of this kind was, a tax of two ſhillings upon every 
dwelling houſe inhabited. A houſe with ten windows to pay four 
ſhillings more, A houſe with twenty windows and upwards to pay 
eight ſhillings. This tax was afterwards ſo far altered, that houſes 
with twenty windows, and with leſs than thirty, were ordered to pay 
ten ſhillings, and thoſe with thirty windows and upwards to pay 
twenty ſhillings. The number 'of windows can, in moſt caſes, be 
counted from the outſide, and, in all caſes, without entering every 
room in the houſe. The viſit of the tax-gatherer, therefore, was 
leſs offenſive i in this tax than in che hearth-money. 


THis tax was afterwards repealed, and in the room of it was eſta- 
bliſhed the winddw tax, which has undergone too ſeveral altrations 
and augmentations. The window tax, as it ſtands at preſent, (Ja- 
nuary, 1775) over and above the duty of three ſhillings upon every 
houſe in England, and of one ſhilling upon every houſe in Scotland, 
lays a duty upon every window, which, in England, augments gra- 
dually from two-pence, the loweſt rate, upon houſes with not more 


than ſeven windows; to two ſhillings, the higheſt rate, upon houſes 
with twenty-five windows and upwards. 


THE principal objection to all ſuch taxes is their inequality, an 
inequality of the worſt kind, as they muſt frequently fall much 
heavier upon the poor than upon the rich. A houſe of ten pounds 

rent in a country town may ſometimes have more windows than a 
houſe of five hundred pounds rent in London; and though the 
inhabitant of the former is likely to be a much poorer man than 
that of the latter, yet ſo far as his contribution 1s regulated by the 


window 
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.B A K window-=tax, he muſt contribute more to the ſupport. of the ſtate. 
duch taxes are, therefore, directly contrary to the firſt of the four 


maxims above mentioned, They do not ſeem to offend much againſt 


any of the other three. 


THE natural tendency of the window-tax, and of all other taxes 


upon houſes, is to lower rents. The more a man pays for the tax, 


the leſs, it is evident, he can afford to pay for the rent. Since the 


impoſition of the window-tax, however, the rents of houſes have 
upon the whole riſen, more or leſs, in almoſt every town and vil- 
lage of Great Britain, with which I am acquainted. Such has been 
_ almoſt every where the increaſe: of the demand for houſes, that it 
has raiſed the rents more than the window-tax could fink them; one 


of the many proofs of the great proſperity of . the country, 1 3 


the increaſing revenue of its inhabitants. Had it not been for the 
tax, rents would probably have riſen ſtill higher. 


LN _ * 
AA TIC IE II. 
Taxes upon Profit, or upon the Revenue ariſing from Stock. 


THE revenue or profit ariſing from ſtock naturally divides itſelf 
into two parts; that which pays the intereſt, and which belongs to 


the owner of the ſtock; and that. ſurplus part which is over and 


above what is neceſſary for paying the intereſt. 


Tris latter part of profit is evidently a ſubject not taxable 


directly. It is the compenſation, and in moſt caſes it is no 


more than a very moderate compenſation, for the riſk and trouble 
of employing the ſtock. The employer muſt have this compen- 


ſation, otherwiſe he cannot, conſiſtently with his. own intereſt, 


continue the employment. If he was taxed directly, therefore, 
in proportion to the whole profit, he would be obliged either to 


raiſe 
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raiſe the rate of his proche, or to charge the tax upon the intereſt of CH A F. 


II. 


money; that is, to pay leſs intereſt. If he raiſed the rate of hi 


profit in proportion to the tax, the whole tax, though it might be 


advanced by him, would be finally paid by one or other of two dif- 


ferent ſets of people, according to the different ways in which he 
might employ the ſtock of which he had the management. If he 
employed it as a farming ſtock i in the cultivation of land, he could 
raiſe the rate of his profit only by retaining a greater portion, or, 
what comes to the ſame thing, the price of a greater portion of the 
produce of the land; and as this could be done only by a reduction 
of rent, the ſinal payment of the tax would fall upon the landlord. 


If he employed it as a mereantile or manufacturing ſtock, he could 


raiſe the rate of his profit only by raiſing the price of his goods; in 


which caſe the final payment of the tax would fall altogether upon 


the conſumers of thoſe goods. If he did not raiſe the rate of his 
profit, he would be obliged to charge the whole tax upon that part 
of it which was allotted for the intereſt of money. He could afford 
leſs intereſt for whatever ſtock he borrowed, and the whole weight 
of the tax would in this caſe fall ultimately. upon the intereſt 
of money. 


in the one way, he would be obliged to relieve himſelf in the 
other. 


Tux intereſt of money ſeems at firſt ſight a ſubject equally 


capable of being taxed directly as the rent of land. Like the 
rent of land, it is a neat produce which remains after completely 
compenſating the whole riſk and trouble of employing the ſtock. 
As a tax upon-the rent of land cannot raiſe rents ; becauſe the 
neat' produce which remains: after replacing the ſtock of the 
farmer, together with his reaſonable profit, cannot be greater 
after the tax than before it: 


the intereſt of money could not raiſe the rate of intereſt; the 
I 


So far as he could not relieve himſelf from the tax 


ſo, for the ſame reaſon, a tax upon 


I | quantity - 
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| 
| 
| B 5 K quantity of ſtock or money in the country, like the quantity of : 
| | — land, being ſuppoſed to remain the ſame after the tax as before it. 
| 


- . 


The ordinary rate of profit, it has been ſhewn in the firſt book, is 


every where regulated by the quantity of ſtock to be employed in 
proportion to the quantity of the employment, or of the buſineſs 
which muſt be done by it. But the quantity of the employment, 
or of 'the buſineſs to be done by ſtock, could neither be increaſed 


- nor diminiſhed by any tax upon the intereſt of money. If the quan- 


tity of the ſtock to be employed, therefore, was neither increaſed 
nor diminiſhed by it, the ordinary rate of profit would neceſſarily 
remain the ſame. But the portion of this profit neceſſary for 
compenſating the riſk and trouble of the employer, would likewiſe 


remain the ſame; that riſk and trouble being in no reſpect altered. 


The reſidue, therefore, that portion which belongs to the owner of 
the ſtock, and which pays the intereſt of money, would neceſſarily 
remain the ſame too. At firſt ſight, therefore, the intereſt of mo- 


ney ſeems to be a ſubject as fit to be taxed — as the rent of 


land. 


Tux Rx are, however, two different circumſtances which render 
the intereſt of money a much leſs proper ſubject of direct taxation 
than the rent of land. | | 


 FirsT, the quantity and value of the land which any man 
poſſeſſes can never be a ſecret, and can always be aſcertained with 


great exactneſs. But the whole amount of the capital ſtock 
which he poſſeſſes is almoſt always a ſecret, and can ſcarce ever 


be aſcertained with tolerable exactneſs. It is liable, beſides, to 
almoſt continual variations. A year ſeldom paſſes away, fre- 
quently not a month, ſometimes ſcarce a ſingle day, in which it 
does not riſe or fall more or leſs. An inquiſition into every man's 


private circumſtances, and an Inquiſition which, in order to 
BY accommodate 
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accommodate the tax to them, watched over all the fluctuations of C 1 P. 
his fortune, would be a ſource of ſuch continual and endleſs vexa- . 


tion as no people could ſupport. ny 


SxcovpL x, land is a ſubject which cannot be removed; whereas 
ſtock eaſily may. The proprietor of land is neceſſarily a citizen 
of the particular country in which his eſtate lies. The proprietor 

of ſtock is properly a citizen of the world, and is not neceſſarily 

attached to any particular country. He would be apt to abandon 
the country in which he was expoſed to a vexatious inquiſition, 
in order to be aſſeſſed to a burdenſome tax, and would remove 
his ſtock to ſome other country where he could, either carry on. 
his buſineſs, or enjoy his fortune more at his eaſe. By removing 
his ſtock he would put an end to all the induſtry which it hal 
maintained in the country which he left. Stock cultivates land ; 
ſtock employs labour. A tax which tended to drive away ftock 
from any particular country, would ſo far tend to dry up every 
ſource of revenue, both to the ſovereign and to the ſociety. Not 
only the profits of ſtock, but the rent of land and the wages of labour, 
would neceſſarily be more or leſs diminiſhed by its removal. 


THE nations, accordingly, who have attempted to tax the reve- 
nue ariſing from ſtock, inſtead of any ſevere inquiſition of this kind, 
have been obliged to content themſelves with ſome very looſe, and, 
therefore, more or leſs arbitrary eſtimation. The extreme inequality 
and uncertainty of a tax aſſeſſed in this manner, can be compenſated 
only by its extreme moderation, in conſequence of which every 
man finds himſelf rated ſo very much below his real revenue, that 


he gives himſelf little diſturbance though his neighbour ſhould be - 
rated ſomewhat lower. 


By what is called the land-tax in England, it was intended 
that ſtock ſhould be taxed in the ſame proportion as land. 
Vor, II. 3 N ä 
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6.0 x When the tax upon land was at four fhillings in the pound, or 
— at one-fifth of the ſuppoſed rent, it was intended that ſtock 
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ſhould be taxed at one-fifth of the ſuppoſed intereſt. When the 
preſent annual land-tax was firſt impoſed, the legal rate of in- 
tereſt was ſix per cent. Every hundred pounds. ſtock, accord- 
ingly, was ſuppoſed to be taxed at twenty-four ſhillings, the fifth 
part of ſix pounds. Since the legal rate'of intereſt has been reduced 
to five per cent. every hundred pounds ſtock is ſuppoſed to be taxed 


at twenty ſhillings only. The ſum to be raiſed, by what is called 


the land-tax, was divided between the country and the -principal 
towns. The greater part of it was laid upon the country ; and of 
what was laid upon the towns, the greater part was aſſeſſed upon 
the houſes. What remained to be aſſeſſed upon the ſtock or trade 


of the towns (for the ſtock upon the land was not meant to be 


taxed) was very much below the real value of that ſtock or trade, 
Whatever inequalities, therefore, there might be in the original 
aſſeſſment, gave little diſturbance. Every pariſh and diſtrict ſtill 
continues to be rated for its land, its houſes, and its ſtock, ac- 
cording to the original aſſeſſment; and the almoſt univerſal proſ- 


perity of the country, which in moſt places has raiſed very much 
the value of all theſe, has rendered thoſe inequalities of ſtill leſs 


importance now. The rate too upon each diſtrict continuing 
always the ſame, the uncertainty of this tax, ſo far as it might 
be aſſeſſed upon the ſtock of any individual, has beeen very much 
diminiſhed, as well as rendered of much leſs conſequence. If the 


greater part of the lands of England are not rated to the land- tax at 


half their actual value, the greater part of the flock of England is, 


perhaps, ſcarce rated at the fiftieth part of its actual value. In 


ſome towns the whole land- tax is aſſeſſed upon houſes; as in 


Weſtminſter, where ſtock and trade are free. It is otherwiſe in ; 
London. te | 28 5 


1 
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In all countries a ſevere jnquifition into the circumſtances of © > 8.4 r. 
private perſons has been 2 avoided. | — 


Ar Hamburgh “ every inhabitant is obliged to pay to the ſtate, 
one - fourth per cent. of all that he poſſeſſes; and as the wealth of 
the people of Hamburgh conſiſts principally i in ſtock, this tax may 
be conſidered as a tax upon ſtock, Every man aſſeſſes himſelf, 
and, in the preſence of the magiſtrate; puts annually into the pub- 
lic coffer .a certain ſum of money, which he declares upon oath to 
be one-fourth per cent. of all that he poſſeſſes, but without de- 
claring what it amounts to, or being liable to any examination 
upon that ſubject. This tax is generally ſuppoſed to be paid with 
great fidelity. In a ſmall republic, where the people have entire 
confidence in their magiſtrates, are. convinced of the necaſſity of 
the tax for the ſupport of the ſtate, and believe that it will be faith- 
fully applied to that purpoſe, ſuch conſcientious and voluntary pay- 


ment may ſometimes be expected. It i is not peculiar to the * 
of Haeburgh, | 


Tax canton of Underwald:i in Switzerland is frequently ravaged 
by ſtorms and inundations, and is thereby expoſed to extraordi- 
nary expences. Upon ſuch occaſions the people afſemble, an 
every one is ſaid to declare with the greateſt frankneſs what he j 
worth, in order to be taxed accordingly. At Zurich the law 
orders, that in caſes of neceſſity, every one ſhould be taxed in 
proportion to his revenue; the amount of «which he is obliged to N 
declare upon oath. They have no ſuſpicion, it is ſaid, that any FRAN 
of their fellow citizens will deceive them. At Baſil the principal 
revenue of the ſtate ariſes from a ſmall cuſtom upon, goods ex- 
ported. All the citizens make oath that they will pay every three 
months all the taxes impoſed by the law. All merchants and 
even all inn-keepers are truſted with keeping themſelves the 


* Memoires concernant les Droits, tome i. p. 74. 


3 N 2 d4äecount 


| 
; 


4 
BO 1 K account of the goods which they ſell either within or without the | 
e territory. At the end of every three months they ſend this account 
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to the treaſurer, with the amount of the tax computed at the bottom 


of it. It is not ER that the revenue ſuffers by this conk- 
dence 1 | 


10 enge every citizen to declare publickly upon oath the 
amount of his fortune, muft not, it ſeems, in thoſe Swiſs cantons, 
be reckoned a hardſhip. At Hamburgh it would be reckoned the 
greateſt. Merchants engaged in the hazardous projects of trade, 


all tremble at the thoughts of being obliged at all times to expoſe 


the real ſtate of their circumſtances. The ruin of their credit and the 
miſcarriage of their projects, they foreſee, would too often be the 
conſequence. A ſober and parſimonious people, who are ſtrangers 
to all ſuch projects, do not feel that they have occaſion for ck ſuch | 
concealment. 


In Holland, ſoon after the exaltation of the late prince of Orange 
to the ſtadtholderſhip, a tax of two per cent. or the fiftieth penny, 
as it was called, was impoſed. upon the whole ſubſtance of every 


citizen. Every citizen aſſeſſed himſelf and paid his tax in the 


ſame manner as at Hamburgh; and it was in general ſuppoſed to 
have been paid with great fidelity. The people had at that time the 


_ greateſt affection for their new government, which they had juſt eſta- 
bliſhed by a general inſurrection. The tax was to be paid but once; 


in, order to relieve the ſtate in a particular exigency. It was, indeed, 
too heavy to be permanent. In a country where the market rate of 
intereſt ſeldom exceeds three per. cent. a tax of two per cent. amounts 
to thirteen ſhillings and fourpence in the pound upon the higheſt 
neat revenue which is commonly drawn. from ſtock. It is a tax 


* Id. tome i. p. 163. 166. 171. | 
which 
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which very few people could pay without encroaching more or leſs Cc nr AP. 

upon their capitals. In a particular exigency the people may, from 8 

great public zeal, make a great effort, and give up even a part of 

their capital, in order to relieve the ſtate. But it is impoſſible that 5 K 

they ſhould continue to do ſo for any conſiderable time; and if they 

did, the tax would ſoon ruin them ſo completely as to render them 

en . of ſupporting the ſtate. 

Tas tax upon lock impoſed by the 1 bill! in Eagluad, tho” 

it is proportioned to the capital, is not intended to diminiſh or 
take away any part of that capital. It is meant only to be a tax. 
upon the- intereſt: of money proportioned to that upon the rent of 
land; ſo that when the latter. is at fourſhillings-in the pound, the 

former may be at four ſhillings in the pound too. The tax at Ham- 
burgh, and the ſtill more moderate taxes of Underwald and Zurich, 
are meant, in the ſame manner, to be taxes, not upon the capital, but 
upon the intereſt or neat revenue of ſtock.. That of Holland. was 
meant to be a tax _ the capital.. 


Tauer upon the Profit of particular Employment: 


IN fome countries "extraordinary, taxes are impoſed t upon the 
profits of ſtock; ſometimes when employed in particular branches 
of trade, and ſometimes when nen in agriculture. - 


Or the Wittek kind are in Beghind the tax upon hawkers and 
___ pedlars, that upon hackney coaches and chairs, and that which the 
© keepers of ale-houſes pay for a licence to retail ale and ſpirituous 
liquors. During the late war, another tax of the ſame kind was 
propoſed upon ſhops. The war having been undertaken, it was 
1 in. defence of the trade of the e the merchants - 

who» 


/ 
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BOOK WEE to n by it, __ to <ontribute towards the * 


| A Ax, n upon * 5 of ieee in any parti- 
cular branch of trade, can never fall finally upon the dealers (who 
muſt in all ordinary caſes have their reaſonable profit, and, where the 
competition is free, can ſeldom have more than that profit) but al- 
ways upon the conſumers, who muſt be obliged to pay in the price of 
the goods the tax which the dealer mars and generally with 
ſome over- charge. 


A Tax of this kind. a ae the trade of the- 
dealer, is finally paid by the conſumer, and occaſions no. oppreſſion - 
_. to. the dealer. When it is not fo proportioned, but is the fame 

[ HY | upon all dealers, though in this cafe too it is finally paid by the 
| conſumer, yet it favours the great, and occaſions ſome oppreſſion to 
| the ſmall dealer. The tax of five ſhillings a week upon every hack- 
/ - ney coach, and that of ten fthillings a year upon every hackney 
chair, ſo far as it is advanced by the different keepers of ſuch 

coaches and chairs, is exactly enough proportioned to the extent of 

their reſpective dealings. It neither favours the great, nor oppreſſes 

tha ſmaller dealer. The tax of twenty ſhillings a year for a licence 
to ſell ale; of forty thillings for a licence to ſell ſpirituous liquors ; 

and of forty ſhillings, more for a licence to ſell wine, being the ſame 

upon all retailers, muſt neceſſarily give ſome advantage to the great, 

and occaſion ſome oppreſſion to the ſmall dealers. The former 

muſt, find it more eaſy. to get back the tax in the price of their goods 

than the latter. The moderation of the tax, however, renders this 

inequality of leſs importance, and it may to many people appear not 

improper to give ſome diſcouragement to the multiplication of little 

ale houſes. The tax upon ſhops, it was intended, ſhould be the 


. upon all ſbops, It could not well have been atherwiſe. It 
- 6 | | would 
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to proportion with tolerable exactneſs C HA P, 


the tax upon a ſhop to the extent of the trade carried on in it,. 


without ſuch an inquiſition, as would have been altogether inſup- 
portable in a free country. If the tax had been conſiderable, it 
would have oppreſſed the ſmall, and forced almoſt the whole retail 
trade into the hands of the great dealers. The competition of the 


former being taken away, the latter would have enjoyed a monopoly 
of the trade; and like all other monopoliſts would ſoon have com- 


bined to raiſe their profits much beyond what wag neceſſary for the 


payment of the tax. The final payment, inſtead of falling upon the 


ſhopkeeper, would have fallen upon the conſumer, with a conſider- 


able over charge to the ofit of the ſhopkeeper. For theſe reaſons;. ; 
the project of a tax upon ſhops was laid afide, and in the room of it 


was ſubſtituted the ſubſidy 1 7 59. 


Wnar in France is called the perſonal taille is, 1 the 


moſt important tax upon the profits of ſtock mpegs: in agriculture: 
that is levied in any part of Europe. 


In the diforderly ſtate of Europe during the prevalence of the 


feudal government, the ſovereign was obliged to content himſelf 
with taxing thoſe who were too weak to refuſe to pay taxes. The 
great lords, though willing to aſſiſt him upon particular emergencies, 
refuſed to ſubject themſelves to any conſtant tax, and he was not. 
ſtrong enough to force them, The occupiers. of land, all over 


Europe were, the greater part. of them, originally bond-men. 


Through the greater part of -Europe they were gradually eman- 
cipated. Some of them acquired the property of landed eſtates: 
which they held by ſome baſe or ignoble tenure, ſometimes under the 
king, 'and ſometimes under ſome other great lord, like the antient 
copy-holders of England. Others, without acquiring the property, 
obtained leaſes for terms of yeats of the lands which they occu- 


pied 
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K pied under their lord, and thus became-leſs dependent upon bim. 
— — The great lords ſeem to have beheld the degree of proſperity and 
independency which this inferior order of men had thus come to 
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enjoy, with a malignant and contemptuous indignation, and wil- 


real. The land- tax eſtabliſhed by the late king of Sardinia, and 
the taille an the provinces of Languedoc, Provence, Dauphin, and 
Brittany; in the generality of Montauban, and in the elections of 


lingly conſented that the ſovereign ſhould tax them. In ſome coun- 
tries this tax was confined to the lands which were held in property 
by an ignoble tenure; and, in this caſe, the taille was ſaid to be 


Agen and Condom, as well as in ſome other diſtricts of France, 
are taxes upon lands held in property by an ignoble tenure. In 


other countries the tax was laid upon the ſuppoſed profits of all 


thoſe who held in farm or leaſe lands belonging to other people, 
whatever might be the tenure by which the proprietor held them; 
and in this caſe the taille was ſaid to be perſonal. In the greater 


part of thoſe provinces of France, which are called the Countries 


of Elections, the taille is of this kind. The real taille, as it is im- 


poſed only upon a part of the lands of the country, is neceſſarily an 
unequal, but it is not always an arbitrary tax, though it is ſo upon 
ſome occzſions. - The perſonal taille, as it is intended to be propor- 


| tioned to the profits of a certain claſs of people, which can ny be 


Hon at, is Me both nn and unequal. | 


In France the perſonal taille at preſent, (1775,) annually impoſed 
upon the twenty generalities, called the Countries of Elections, 
amounts to 40,107,239 livres, 16 ſous ®, The proportion in which 
this ſum 1s afleſſed upon thoſe different provinces, varies from year 


| to year, according to the reports which are made to the king's 
council concerning the goodneſs or badneſs of the crops, as well as 


other en which may either increaſe or diminiſh cheir 


® Memon concernant les Droits, &c. tome ii. p. 17. 


reſpedtive 
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reſpective abilities to pay. Each generality i is divided into a cer- CHAP. 


IL 


tain number of elections, and the proportion in which the fur ——— 


impoſed upon the whole generality is divided among thoſe different 
elections, varies likewiſe from year to year, according to the reports 
made to the council concerning their reſpective abilities. It ſeems - 


impoſſible that the council, with the beſt intentions, can ever pro- 


portion with tolerable exactneſs, either of thoſe two aſſeſſments to 


the real abilities of the province or diſtrict upon which they are 


reſpectively laid. Ignorance and miſinformation muſt always, more 
or leſs, miſlead the moſt upright council, The proportion which 


each pariſh ought to ſupport of what is aſſeſſed upon the whole 
election, and that which each individual ought to ſupport of what 
is aſſeſſed upon his particular pariſh, -are both in the ſame manner 


varied, from year to year, according as circumſtances are ſuppoſed | 
to require. Theſe circumſtances are judged of, in the one caſe, 
by the officers of the election; in the other by thoſe of the pariſh; 


and both the one and the other are; more or leſs, under the direc- 
tion and influence of the intendant. Not only ignorance and miſ- 
information, but friendſhip, party animoſity, and private reſent- 


ment, are ſaid frequently to miſlead ſuch aſſeſſors. No man ſub- 

ject to ſuch a tax, it is evident, can ever be certain, before he is 
aſſeſſed, of what he is to pay. He cannot even be certain after he 
is aſſeſſed. If any perſon has been taxed who ought to have been 


exempted; or if any perſon has been taxed beyond his proportion, 
though both muſt pay in the mean time, yet if they complain and 
make good their complaints, the whole pariſh is reimpoſed next year 


in order to reimburſe them. If any of the contributors become bank- 5 


rupt or inſolvent, the collector is obliged to advance his tax, and 


the whole pariſh. is reimpoſed next year in order to reimburſe the 


collector. If the colle&or himſelf ſhould become bankrupt, the 


pariſh which elects him muſt anſwer for his conduct to the receiver- 
general of the election. But, as it might be troubleſome for the 


receiver to proſecute the whole pariſh, he takes at his choice five or 
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.BOOK fix of the richeſt contributors, and obliges them to make good 


A what had been loſt by the inſolveney of the colleQor, The pariſh 


is afterwards reimpoſed in order to reimburſe thoſe five or ſix. Such 


reimpoſitions are always over and above the * of the e 


year in which they are laid on. 


. WHEN a tax is impoſed upon the profits. of flock in a onviioulae 
branch of trade, the traders are all careful to bring no more-goods-. 


to market than what they can ſel} at a price ſufficient to reimburſe 
them for advancing the tax, Some of them withdraw a part of 


their ſtocks from the trade, and the market is more ſparingly. ſup-- 
plied than before. The price of the goods riſes, and the final pay= 
ment of the tax falls upon the confumer. But when a. tax is im- 
poſed upon the profits of ſtock employed in agriculture, it is not 
the intereſt of the farmers to withdraw any part of their ſtock. | 
from that employment. Each farmer occupies a certain quantity 
of land, for which he pays rent. For the proper cultivation of. 
this land a certain quantity of ſtock is neceſſary; and by withdraw 


ing any part of this neceſſary quantity, the farmer is not likely to 


be more able to pay either the vent or the tax. In order to pay 
the tax, it can never be his intereſt to diminiſ the quantity of his 

produce, nor conſequently to ſupply the market more ſparingly than 
before. The tax, therefore, will never enable him to raiſe the price 


of his produce, fo as to reimburſe himſelf by throwing the final. 


payment upon the eonfumer. The farmer, however, muſt have 
bis reaſonable profit, as well as every other dealer, otherwiſe he muſt 
give up the trade. Aftes the impoſition, of a tax of this kind, he 
can get this reaſonable profit only by paying lefs rent to the land- 


lord. The more he is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the leſs he 


ean afford to pay in the way of rent. A tax of this kind. impoſed 
during the currency of a leaſe may, no doubt, diſtreſs or ruin the 


farmer. Upon the renewal of the leaſe it muſt always fall upon 
the landlord. | 


In 
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Id the countries where the perſonal taille takes place, che farmer CH . * 


is commonly aſſeſſed in proportion to the ſtock which he appears 


to employ in cultivation. He Ts, upon this account, frequently 
afraid to have a good team of horſes or oxen, but endeavours to 
cultivate with. the meaneſt and moſt wretched inftruments of huſ- 
bandry that he can. Such is his diſtruſt in the juſtice of his aſſeſ- 
ſors, that he counterfeits poverty, and wiſhes to appear ſcarce able to 
pay any thing for fear of being obliged to pay too much. By this 
miſerable policy he does not, perhaps, always conſult his own inte- 
reſt in the moſt effectual manner; and he probably loſes more by 
the diminution of his produce than he ſaves by that of his tax 
Though, in conſequence of this wretched cultivation the market i is 
no doubt, ſomewhat worſe ſupplied; yet the ſmall riſe of price 
which this may occaſion, as it is not likely even to indemnify the 
farmer for the duninution of his produce, it is ſtill leſs likely to 
enable him to pay more rent to the landlord. The public, the far- 
mer, the landlord, all ſuffer more or leſs by this degraded cultiva- 
tion. That the perſonal taille tends, in many different ways, to 
diſcourage cultivation, and conſequently to dry up the Principal 
ſource of the wealth of every great country, I have already had 
occaſion to obſerve 1 in the third book of this inquiry. 


WHAT are called poll-taxes in the ſouthera provinces of North 
America, and in the Weſt Indian iflands, annual taxes of ſo much 
a head upon every negro, are properly-taxes upon the profits of a 
certain ſpecies of ſtock employed in agriculture. As the planters 
are, the greater part of them, both farmers and landlords, the 
final payment of the tax falls upon them 1 in their quality of land- 
lords without any retribution. 


Taxes of ſo much a head upon the bondmen employed in cul- 
tivation, ſeem antiently to have been common all over Europe. 
There ſubſiſts at preſent a tax of this kind in the empire of Ruſſia. 
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B.O * 11 is probably upon this account that poll-taxes of all kinds have 
1 often been repreſented as badges of ſlavery. Every tax, however, 


is to the perſon who pays it a badge, not of llavery, but of liberty. 
It denotes that he is ſubject to government, indeed, but that, as he 
has ſome property, he cannot himſelf be the property of a maſter, 
A. poll-tax. upon flaves is altogether different from a poll-tax. upon 
freemen. The latter is paid by the perſons upon. whom it is im- 
poſed; the former by a different ſet of perſons. The latter is either 


_ altogether arbitrary or altogether. unequal, and in moſt caſes, is both 


the one and the other; the former, though in ſome reſpects un- 


equal, different ſlaves being of different values, is in n reſpect arbi- 


trary. Every maſter who knows the number of his own flaves, 
knows exactly what he has to pay. Thoſe different taxes, however, 
being called by the ſame name, have been conſidered. as of the 


ſame nature. 


THz taxes which in Holland are impoſed upon 1 men and maid 


fervants, are taxes, not upon ſtock, but upon expence; and ſo far 
reſemble the taxes upon conſumable- commodities. The tax of a 


guinea a head for every man ſervant, which has lately been impoſed 
in Great Britain, is of the ſame kind. It falls heavieſt upon the 
middling rank. A man of two hundred a year may keep a ſingle 
man ſervant. A man of ten thouſand a N will not keep fifty. 
It does not affect the poor. 


TAxxs upon the profits of ſtock in particular employments can 
never affect the intereſt of money. Nobody will lend his money 
for lefs intereſt to thoſe who exerciſe the taxed, than to thoſe who 
exerciſe the untaxed employments. Taxes upon the revenue ariſing 
from ſtock in all employments, where the government attempts to 
levy them with any degree of exactnefs, will, in many caſes, fall 
upon the intereſt of money. The Vingtieme or twentieth- penny in 
France, is a tax of the fame kind with what is called the land-tax 

f in 
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aſſeſſed, though not with great rigour, yet with much more exactneſs 
than that part of the land-tax of England which is impoſed upon 
the ſame fund. It, in many caſes, falls altogether upon the inte- 
reſt of money. Money is frequently ſunk in France upon what 
are called Contracts for the conſtitution of a rent, that is, perpe: 
tual antiuities redeemable at any time by the debtor upon repay- 
ment of tlie ſum originally advanced, but of which this redemption 
is not exigible by the ereditor except in particular caſes. The ving- 
tieme ſeems not to have raiſed the rate of thoſe annuities, though 
it is exactly levied upon them all. 


APPENDIX. to ARTICLES: I. and II. 


Taxes upon the capital Value of Land, Houſes, and Stock. 


WHILE property. remains in the poſſeſſion of the ſame perſons 
whatever permanent taxes may have been impoſed upon it, they 
have never been intended to diminiſh or take away any part of its 


capital value, but only ſome part of the revenue ariſi ing from it. 
But when property changes hands, when it is tranſmitted either 


from the dead to the living, or from the living to the living, ſuch 
taxes have frequently been impoſed upon it as neceſſarily take away 
ſome part of its capital value. 


Tur transference of all forts of property from the a to the 
living, and that of immoveable property, of lands and houſes, from- 
the living to the living, are tranſactions which are in their nature 
either public and notorious, or ſueh as cannot be long concealed. 
Such tranſactions, therefore, may be taxed directly. The trans- 


ference of ſtock or moveable property from the living to the 


living by the lending of money, is frequently a ſecret tranſaction, 
and may always be made ſo. It cannot calily, therefore, be taxed: 
| directly 


46 
in 'Rhgland; and is aſſeſſed, in the ſame manner, upon the revenue Cc H AP. 
ariſing from land, houſes, and ſtock. So far as it affects ſtock, it is 3 
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* diretly. It has been taxed indiredtly in two different ways ; firſt, 
PRs, NIP by requiring that the deed, containing the obligation to repay, 
ſhould be written upon paper or parchment, - which had paid a 

certain ftamp-duty, otherwiſe not to be valid; ſecondly, by requiring, 

under the like penalty of invalidity, that it ſhould be recorded either 

in a public or ſecret regiſter, and by impoſiag certain duties upon 


ſuch regiftration. Stamp- duties and duties of regiſtration have fre- 


quently been impoſed hkewiſe upon the deeds transferring property 

pf all kinds from the dead to the living, and upon thoſe transferring 

 immoveable property from the living to the living, tranſa&ions which 
might eaſily have been taxed directly. 


THE Viceſima Hereditatum, the twentieth penny of inherttances, 
zimpoſed by Auguſtus upon the antient Romans, was a tax upon 
the transference of property from the dead to the living. Dion 
Caſſius f, the author who writes concerning it the leaſt indiſtinctly, 
fays, that it was impoſed upon all ſucceſſions, legacies and donations, 
an caſe of death, except upon thoſe to the neareſt relations, and to 
the Poor. 


OF the ſame kind is | the Dutch tax upon ſucceffions e. Colla- 
teral ſucceſſions are taxeg, according to the degree of relation,” from 
five to thirty per cent. upon the whole value of the ſucceſſion, 
Teſtamentary donations or legacies to collaterals, are ſubject to the 

| like duties. Thoſe from huſband to wife, or from wife to huſ- 
band, to the fiftieth penny. The Luctuoſa Hereditas, the mourn- 
ful ſucceſſion of aſcendents to deſcendents, to the twentieth penny 
only. Direct ſucceſſions, or thoſe of deſcendents to aſcendents, 
pay no tax. The death of a father, to ſuch of his children as lire 
in the ſame houſe with him, is ſeldom attended with any increaſe, 
and frequently with a conſiderable diminution of revenue; by the 
loſs of his induſtry, of his office, or of ſome life-rent eftate, of 


+ Lib: 55. See alſo Burman de Vecdigalibus pop. Rom, cap. xi. and Bouchaud le | 
I' impòt du vingtieme ſur les ſueceſſions. 
# Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom, i, p. 225. 
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which he may have been in poſſeſſion. That tax would be cruel and 0 ” v. 


oppreſfire which aggravateq; their loſs hy taking from them any part 


of his ſucceſſion. It may, however, ſometimes be otherwiſe with 
thoſe children who, in the language of the Roman law, are ſaid 
to be emancipated; in that of the Scotch law, to be foris-fami- 
liated ; ; that is, who have received their portion, have got fami- 
lies of their own, and: are: ſupported: by funds ſeparate and inde- 
pendent of thoſe: of their father. Whatever part of his ſuceeſ- 
fon might come to ſueh children, would be a real addition to their 


fortune, and might, therefore, perhaps, without more inconvenieney 


than what: attends all duties of this kind, be able to fome tax, 


Taz caſualties of the feudal law. were taxes upon the wok of 
ference. of land; both. from the dead to the living, -and from the 


living; to the living. In antient times they conſtituted in every 


Tux heir of every immediate vaſſal of the crown paid a cer- 
tain duty, generally a year's rent, upon reeeiving the inveſtiture of 
the eſtate, If the heir was a minor, the whole rents of the eſtate, - 
during the continuance of the minority, devolved to the ſuperior” 
without any other charge, beſides the maintenance of the minor, and 


the payment of the widow's dower, when there happened to be a 


dowager upon the land. When the minor came to be of age, ano 


ther tax, called Relief, was ſtill due to the ſuperior, which generally 


amounted likewiſe to a year's rent. A long minority, which in the - 


preſent times ſo frequently diſburdens a great eſtate of all its. incum- 
brafices, and reſtores. the family to their antient ſplendor, could in 
thoſe times have no ſuch: effect. The waſte, and not the diſincum- 
brance of the eſtate, was the common effect of a long. minority. 


By the feudal law the vaſſal * not alienate without the 
conſent of his ſuperior, who generally extorted a fine or com- 
poſition for granting it. This fine, which was at firſt arbitrary, 
7 came 


a 


part · of Europe one of the principal: branches of the revenue of the 
crowns. = | JJ 2 | 


— 


-— 
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BO. OK came in many countries to be regulated: at a certain portion of the 
price of the land. In ſame countries, where the greater part of the 
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other feudal cuſtoms have gone into diſuſe, this tax upon the alie- 
nation of land {ſtill continues to make a very conſiderable branch of 


the revenue of the ſovereign. In the canton of Berne it is fo high 


as a: ſixth part. of the price of all noble fiefs; and a tenth part of 
that of all ignoble ones *. In the canton of Lucerne the tax upon 


he ſale, of lands is not univerſal, and takes place only in certain 


diſtricts. But if any perſon ſells his land, in order to remove out of 
the territory, he pays ten per cent. upon the whole price of the ſale +. 
Taxes, of the ſame kind upon the ſale either of all lande, or of 
lands held by certain tenures, take place i in many other countries, 


and make a more or Een conſiderable branch of the W of the 
ſovereign. 


SUCH tranſactions may hogs taxed indireQly; by: mearis "dither of ; 
Namp-duties, or of duties upon regiſtration ; and thoſe duties either 


may or may not be proportioned to to the value of the ſubject which is 
transferred. | | | 


IN Great Britain the g ene are PTE or TR not ſo 
much aceording to the value of the property tratisferred (an eighteen 
penny or half crown ſtamp being. ſufficient upon a bond for the 
largeſt ſum of money) as according to the nature of the deed. The 
higheſt do not exceed fix pounds upon every ſheet of paper, or ſkin 
of parchment ; and theſe high duties fall chiefly upon grants from 
the crown, and upon certain law proceedings; without any regard 
to the value of the ſubject. There are in Great Britain no duties 
on the regiſtration of deeds or writings, except the fees of the 
officers, who keep the regiſter; and theſe are ſeldom more than a 
reaſonable recompence for their labour. The crown deri ves no re- 


venue from them. 


Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom. i. p. 154. f + Id. p. 157. 
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In Holland * there are both ſtamp-duties and duties upon regi- 


ſtration; which in ſome caſes are, and in ſome are not proportioned 
to the value of the property transferred. All teſtaments muſt be 
written” upon ſtampt- paper, of which the price is proportioned to 


the property diſpoſed of, ſo that there are ſtamps which coſt from 


three-pence, or three ſtivers a ſheet, to three hundred florins, equal 
to about twenty-ſeven pounds ten "ſhillings of our money. If the 
ſtamp is of an inferior price to what the teſtator ought to have made 
uſe of, his ſucceſſion is confiſcated. This is over and above all 
their other taxes on ſucceſſion. Except bills of exchange, and ſome 
other mercantile bills, all other deeds, bonds and contracts, are ſub- 
| je& to a ſtamp-duty. This duty, however, does not riſe in propor- 
tion to the value of the ſubject. All fales of land and of houſes, 
and all mortgages upon either, muſt be regiſtered, and, upon regiſ- 
tration, pay a duty to the ſtate of two and a half per cent. upon the 
amount of the price or of the mortgage. This duty is extended to 
the ſale of all ſhips and veſſels of more than two tons burthen, whe- 
ther decked or undecked. Theſe, it ſeems, are conſidered as a ſort of 


houſes upon the water. The ſale of moveables, when it is ordered 


by a court of juſtice, is ſubject to the like duty of two and a half per 
cent; 3 


Ix France there are both ſtamp duties and duties upon regiſtration. 


CHAP, 


The former are conſidered as a branch of the aides or exciſe, and in 


the provinces where thoſe duties take place, are levied by the exciſe 
officers. The latter are conſidered as a branch of the domain a the 
crown, and are levied by a different ſet of officers. 


THosE modes of taxation, by ſtamp- duties and by duties upon 
regiſtration, are of very modern invention. In the courſe of little 


more than a century, however, ſtamp-duties have, in Europe, become 


almoſt univerſal, and duties upon regiſtration extremely common. 


* Id. tom. 1. p. 223, 224, 225. 


Vor. II. 7, abr There 
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B = K There is no art which one government ſooner learns of another than 
- that of draining 8 — n the peaopis. 


Taxes. upon the transference of property e che 1 to the 
living, fall finally as well as immediately upon the perſon to whom 
the property is transferred. Taxes upon the ſale of land fall alto- 
gether upon the ſeller; The feller is almoſt always under the neceſ- 
ſity of ſelling, and muſt, therefore, take ſuch a price as be can get. 
The buyer is ſcarce ever under the neceſſity of buying, and will, 
therefore, only give ſuch a price as he likes. He conſiders what 
the land will coft him in tax and price together. The more he is 
obliged to pay in the way of tax, the leſs he will be diſpoſed to give 
in the way of price. Such taxes, therefore, fall almoſt always upon 


a neceſſitous perſon, and muſt, therefore, be frequently very eruel 


and oppreſſive. Taxes upon the ſale of new- built houſes, where 
the building is fold without the ground, fall generally upon the 
buyer, becauſe the builder muſt generally have his profit; otherwiſe 
be muſt give up the trade. If he advances ; the tax, therefore, the 
buyer muſt generally repay it to him. Taxes upon the ſale of old 


| houſes, for the ſame reaſon as thoſe upon the ſale of land, fall gene- 


rally upon the ſeller; whom in moſt caſes either conveniency or 
neceſſity obliges to ſell. The number of new-built houſes that are 


annually brought to market, is more or leſs regulated by the de- 


mand. Unleſs the demand is ſuch as to afford the builder his profit, 


after paying all expences, he will build no more houſes. The 


number of old houſes which happen at any time to come to market 
is regulated by aceidents of which the greater part have no relation 
to the demand. Two or three great bankruptcies in a mercan- 
tile town, will bring many houſes to ſale, which. muft be fold 
for what can be got for them. Taxes upon the fale of ground- 
rents fall altogether upon the ſeller; for the ſame reaſon as thoſe 


upon the ſale of land. N duties, and duties 14 the regiſtra- 


tion 
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tion of bonds and contracts for borrowed | money, fall altogether C = 1 P. 
upon the borrower, and, in fact, are always paid by him. Duties . 


of the ſame kind upon law proceedings fall upon the ſuitors. They 
reduce to both the capital value of the ſubject in diſpute. The more 


it coſts to acquire any property, che leſs muſt be the neat value of it 
when acquired. | 


ALL taxes upon the transference of property of every kind, ſo far * 


as they diminiſh the capital value of that property, tend to diminiſh 
the funds deſtined for the maintainance of productive labour. They 
are all more or leſs unthrifty taxes that increaſe the revenue of the 
ſovereign, which ſeldom maintains any but productive labourers; at 
the expence of the capital of the people, which maintains none but 
5 % 2. 9g 77 

Sven taxes, even when they are proportioned to the value of 
the property transferred, are ftill unequal ; the frequency of tranſ- 
ference not being always equal in property of equal value. When 
they are not proportioned to this value, which is the caſe with 
the greater part of the ſtamp- duties, and duties of regiſtration, 
they are ſtill more ſo. They are in no reſpe& arbitrary, but are or 
may be in all caſes perfectly clear and certain. Though they ſome- 
times fall upon the perſon who is not very able to pay; the time of 
payment is in moſt caſes ſufficiently convenient for him. When the 
payment becomes due, he muſt in moſt caſes have the money to pay. 
They are levied at very little expence, and in general ſubject the con- 
tributors to no other i inconvenieney beſides always the unavoidable 
one of Paying the tax. I 
In France the lawp-duticn are not much complained of. Thoſe 
of regiſtration, which they call the Controle, are.. They give occa- 
ſion, it is pretended, to much extortion in the officers of the farmers 


3 2 general 
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00 * general x who collect the tax which. is in a great meaſure arbitrary and 


4 * 


— uncertain. In the greater part of the libels which have been written 
againſt the preſent, ſyſtem of finances in France, the abuſes of the 
controle make a principal article. Uncertaitty, however, does noi 
ſeem to be neceſſarily inherent in the nature of ſuch taxes. If the 


popular complaints are well founded, the abuſe muſt ariſe, not ſo 
much from the nature of the tax, as from the want of preciſion and 


ä neee in d words - oo ediQts « or N which ne as 


* 12 
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Tur . of nortgages, a in don of al tights 


upon immoveable property, as it gives great ſceurity both to 
ereditats ànd purchaſers, is extremely advantageous to the pub- 
lic. That of the greater part of deeds of other kinds is frequently 


inconvenient and even dangerous to individuals, without any 
advantage to the public. All regiſters which, it is acknow- 


ledged, ought to be kept ſeeret, ought certainly never to exiſt. 
I he credit of individuals ought certainly never to depend upon fo 
very ſlender a ſecurity; as the probity and religion of the inferior 
| officers of revenue. But where the fees of regiſtration have been 


made a ſource of revenue to the ſovereign, regiſter offices have com- 
monly been multiplied without end, both for the deeds which ought 
to be regiſtered, and for thoſe which ought not, In France there 
are ſeveral different ſorts of ſecret regiſters. This abuſe, though 


not perhaps. a neceſſary, it wuſt be enen is a 15 natural 


effect of ſuch taxes. 


Sucu flamp-duties as thoſe in England upon cards and dice, 
upon news- papers and periodical pamphlets,” &c. are properly 
taxes upon conſumption; the final payment falls upon the per- 


ſons who uſe or confume fuch commodities. - Such ſtamp- duties as 
_ thoſe upon licences to retail ale, wine and ſpirituous liquors, though 


wan perhaps, to fall upon te: profits of the retailers, are 
. 
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likewiſe finally paid by the conſumers of thoſe liquors. Such taxes, H AP. 
though called by the ſame name, and levied by the ſame officers and A 
in the ſame manner with the ſtamp- duties above mentioned upon the 
transference of property, are however of a quite different nature, 

and fall upon quite different funds. 


Arien III 


Taxes upon the Wages of Labour.. 


THE wages. of the inferior claſſes of workmen; I have endea- 
voured to ſhow in the firſt book, are every where neceſſarily 
regulated by two different circumſtances ; tlie demand for labour, 

and the ordinary or average price of proviſions. The demand for 
labour, according as it happens to be either increaſing, ſtationary, 
or declining; or. to require an increaſing, ſtationary; or declining |, 
population, regulates the ſubſiſtence of the labourer, and determines 
in what degree it ſhall be, either liberal; moderate, or ſcanty. The 
ordinary or average price of proviſions determines the quantity of 
| money which muſt be paid' to the workman in order to enable him, . 
one year with another, to purchaſe this liberal, moderate, Be”. 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence. While the demand: for labour and' the price of- 
proviſions, therefore, remain the ſame; a direct tax upon the 
wages of labour can have no other effect than to raiſe them ſome- 
What higher than the tax. Let us ſuppoſe, for example, that in 
a particular place the demand for labour and the price of provi- 
ſions were ſuch, as to render ten ſhillings a week the ordinary. 
wages of labour ; and that a tax of one-fifth, or four ſhillings in. | 
the pound, was impoſed upon wages. If the demand for labour. 
and the price of proviſions remained the ſame, it. would till. be 
neceſſary - that the labourer ſhould in that. place earn ſuch a ſubſiſt- 
ence as could be bought only, for ten ſhillings a week, or that after 


; paying, 
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paying the tax he ſhould have ten ſhillings a weck free wages. But | 


Vin order to leave him ſuch free wages after paying ſuch a tax, the 


price of labour muſt in that place ſoon! riſe, not ts twelve Millings 
a week only, but to twelve and ſixpence; that is, in order to enable 
him to pay a tax of one-fifth, his wages muſt neceſſarily ſoon riſe, 


not one-fifth part only, but one-fourth, Whatever was the pro- 


portion of the tax, the wages of labour muſt in all caſes riſe, not only 


in that proportion, but in a higher proportion. If the tax, for ex- 
ample, was one-tenth, the wages of labour muſt neceſſarily ſoon riſe, 


not one-tenth-part only, but one- eighth. 
"Y 


A DIRECT tax upon the wages of labour, therefore, though 


the labourer might perhaps pay it out of his hand, could not pro- 
perly be ſaid to be even advanced by him; at leaſt if the demand 


for labour and the average price of proviſions remained the ſame 
after the tax as before it. In all ſuch caſes, not only the tax, but 
ſomething more than the tax, would in reality be advanced by the 
perſon who immediately employed him. The final payment 
would in different caſes fall upan different perſons. - The riſe 
which ſuch a tax might occaſion in the wages of manufacturing 
labour would be advanced by the maſter manufacturer, who would 
both be entitled and obliged to charge i it, with a profit, upon the 
price of his goods. The final payment of this riſe of wages, there- 
fore, together with the additional profit of , the maſter manufac- 
turer, would fall upon the conſumer. The riſe which ſuch a tax 
might occaſion in the wages of country labour would be advanced 


by the farmer, who, in order to maintain the ſame number of 


labourers as before, would be- obliged to employ a greater capital, 
In order to get back this greater capital, together with the ordinary 
profits of ſtock, it would be neceſſary that he ſhould retain a larger 


Portion, or what comes to the ſame thing, the price of a larger 


portion, of the produce of the land, and conſequently that he 
7 | ſhould 
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ſhould pay leſs rent to the landlord. The final payment of this riſs C H A f. 
of wages, therefore, would in this caſe fall upon the landlord, to- * 
gether with the additional profit of the farmer who had advanced it. 

In all caſes, a direct tax upon the wages of labour muſt, in the 
long run, occaſion both a greater reduction in the rent of land, and 
a greater riſe in the price of manufactured goods, than would have 
followed from the proper aſſeſſment of a ſum equal to the produce of 
the tax, partly upon the rent of land, and partly upon conſumable 
commodities. _ g | | 


Ir direct taxes upon the wages of labour have not always occa- i 
fioned a proportionable riſe in. thoſe wages, it is becauſe they have 
generally occaſioned: a conſiderable fall in the demand for labour, 
The declenſion of induſtry, the decreaſe of employment for the 
poor, the diminution of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, have generally been the effects of ſuch taxes. In 
canſequence of them, however, the price of labour muſt al- 
ways be higher than it otherwiſe would have been in the actual 
ſtate of the demand: and this enhancement of price, together with. 
the profit of thoſe who advance it, muſt always be finally paid by the „ 
landlords and conſumers. 


A Tax upon the wages of country labour does not raiſe the price 
of the rude produce of land in proportion to the tax; for the ſame 
reaſon-that a tax upon the farmers profit does not raiſe that price in. 


that | ks codon 


ABSURD and deſtructive as ſuch taxes are, however, they take 
place in many countries. In France that part of the taille which, 
is charged upon the induſtry of workmen and day-labourers i in 


country villages, is properly a tax of this kind. Their wages are 
computed according to the common rate of the diſtrict i in which 


they reſide, and that they may be as little liable as poſſible to any 
over - charge, their yearly gains are eſtimated at no more than two. 


hundred: 


B 0 Ay E hundred working days in che year“. The tax of cl individual 
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2 is varied from year to year according to different circumſtances; of 


— 7˙ •̃ ̃ — — — 


which the collector or che commiſſary, whom the intendant appoints 
to aſſiſt him, are the judges. In Bohemia, in conſequence. of the 
alteration in the fyſtem of finances which was begun in 1748, a 
very heavy tax is impoſed _upon the induſtry of artificers.' They 
are divided into four claſſes. The higheſt claſs.pay a hundred florins 
a year; which, at two and twenty-pence halfpenny a florin, amounts 
togl.7s. 6d. The ſecond claſs are taxed at ſeventy ; the third at 
fifty; and the fourth, comprehending artificers in villages, and the 
loweſt claſs of thoſe in towns, at enen florins 1. 


* 


Tur recompence of ingenious artiſts and of men of liberal pro- 
feſſions, I have endeavoured to ſhow in the firſt book, neceſſarily 
keeps a certain proportion to the emoluments of inferior trades. A 
tax upon this recompence, therefore, could have no other effect 
than to raiſe it ſomewhat higher than in proportion to the tax. If 
it did not riſe in this manner, the ingenious arts and the liberal 
profeſſions, being no longer upon à level with other trades, 
would be ſo much deſerted chat they would ſoon return to that 


level. 

Tux emoluments of offices are not, like thoſe of trades and 
profeſſions, regulated by the free competition of the market, and do 
not, therefore, always bear a juſt proportion to what the nature 
of the employment requires. They are, perhaps, in moſt coun- 
tries, higher than it requires; the perſons who have the admini- | 
ſtration of government being generally diſpoſed to reward both 
themſelves and their immediate dependents rather more than enough. 
The emoluments of offices, therefore, can in moſt caſes very well 


* Id. tom. ii. p. 108. + 1d, tom, ili. p. 87. 


bear 
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bear to be taxed. The perſons, beſides, who enjoy public offices, 


eſpecially the more lucrative, are in all countries the objects of ge- 


neral envy; and a tax upon their emoluments, even though it 
ſhould be ſomewhat higher than upon any other ſort of revenue, is 
always a very popular tax. In England, for example, when by the 
land- tax every other ſort of revenue was ſuppoſed to be aſſeſſed at 
four ſhillings in the pound, it was very popular to lay a real tax 
of five ſhillings in the pound upon the ſalaries of offices which 
exceeded a hundred pounds a year; thoſe of the judges and a few 
others leſs obnoxious to envy excepted. There are in England no 
other direct taxes upon the wages of labour. 


ARTICLE. IV, 


di ferent Species of Revenue. 


Ta axes ; which, it 1s intended, ſhould, fall indi ;ferently pen every 


CHAP, 
| 


'T HE taxes which, it is intended, ſhould fall indiferently.i upon 


every different ſpecies of revenue, are capitation taxes, and 
taxes upon conſumable commodities. Theſe muſt be paid indif- 


ferently from whatever revenue the contributors may poſſeſs ; from 


the rent of their land, from the profits of their ſtock, or from 
the W of their labour. 


Capitation To axes. 


'CAPITATION 2 if it is attempted to proportion them to 
the fortune or revenue of each contributor, become altogether arbi- 


trary. The ſtate of a man's fortune varies from day to day, and 


without an inquiſition more intolerable than any tax, and renewed 


at leaſt once every year, can only be gueſſed at. His aſſeſſment, 
therefore, muſt in moſt caſes depend upon the good or bad hu- 


mour of his aſſeſſors, and muſt, therefore, be altogether arbitrary 


and uncertain. 


Vo“. II. | 3 2 CaPITATION 
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B.O K CarirATIo taxes, if they are proportioned, not to the ſup- 


—— poſed fortune, but 10 the rank of each contributor, become alto- 


gether unequal; the degrees of fortune being frequently enequal s in 
a he ſame tad of rank. | 


| sven taxes, A if it is attempted o render them equal, 
become altogether arbitrary and uncertain; and if it is attempted 
8 5 them certain and not arbitrary, become altogether un- 

Let the tax be light or heavy, uncertainty is always a 
NN grievance. In à light tax a conſiderable degree of inequality 
may be n. in a e one ĩt is altogether intolerable. 


In the differcnt. poll-taxes which took place in England, during 

the reign of William III. the contributors were, the greater part 
of them, aſſeſſed according to the degree of their rank; as dukes, 
| marquiſſes,, earls, viſcounts, barons, eſquires, gentlemen, the _ 
eldeſt and youngeſt ſons of peers, &. All ſhopkeepers and tradeſ- 

men worth more than three hundred pounds, that is, the better 

ſort of them, were ſubject to the ſame aſſeſſment; how great ſo- 

ever might be the difference in their fortunes. Their rank was 

more conſidered than their fortune. Several of thoſe who in the 

firſt poll- tax were rated according to their ſuppoſed fortune, were 

afterwards rated according to their rank. Serjeants, attornies, 

and proctors at law, who in the firſt poll-tax were aſſeſſed at three 
ſhillings in the pound of their ſuppoſed income, were afterwards 

aſſeſſed as gentlemen. In the aſſeſſment of a tax, which was not 

very heavy, a conſiderable degree of Ay had been found leſs 
inſupportable than any degree of N an 


In the capitation which has been levied in Francs without any 
interruption ſince the-beginning of the preſent century, the higheſt 
orders of people are rated according to their rank by an invariable 


tariff; 
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tare; the fower orders of people, Arch ing to what is ſuppoſed 0 HA Pe 
to be their fortüne, by an aſſeſſment which varies from year to year. Cn 


The officers of the king s court, the judges and other officers i in the 
ſuperior courts of juſtice, the officers of the troops, &c. are aſ- 
ſeſſed i in the firſt manner, The inferior ranks of people in the 
| Provinces are aſſeſſed in the ſecond. In France the great eaſily 
nit to a conſi derable degree of W n in a tax which, o 


enn 


the arbitrary aſſeſſment of an intendant. The inferior ranks of 


people muſt, in that country, ſuffer patiently the uſage which their 
ſuperiors think proper to give them. 


\ 


IN England the different poll-taxes never produced the ſum 
which had been expected from them, or which, it was ſuppoſed, 


they might have produced, had they been exactly levied. In 


France the capitation always produces the ſum expected from it. 


ranks of people to the poll-tax, contented itfelf with what that 
aſſeſſment happened to produce; and required no compenſation for 


the lofs which the ſtate might ſuſtain either by thoſe who could | 
not. pay, or by thoſe who would not pay (for there were many 


ſuch), and who, by the indulgent execution of the law, were not 
forced to pay. The more ſevere government of France aſſeſſes 
upon each generality a certain ſum, which the intendant muſt. find 


as he can. If any province complains of being aſſeſſed too high, it 


may, in the aſſeſſment of next year, obtain an ' abatement propor- 
- tioned to the over-charge of the year before: But it muſt pay in 
the meantime. The intendant, in order to be ſure of finding the 
ſum aſſeſſed upon his generality, was impowered to aſſeſs it in a 
larger ſum, that the failure or inability of ſome of the contributors 


might be compenſated by the over-charge of the reſt; - acid till 


1765, the fixation of this ſurplus aſſeſſment, , was left altogether 


3Q 2 to 


The mild government ef England, when it affelſed the different 
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BOOK to his diſcretion. Tu that year indeed the dana aſſumed. this 


V. 


—— power to itſelf. In the capitation of the provinces, it is obſerved 


by the perfectly well informed author of the Memoirs upon the | 
impoſitions in France, the proportion which falls upon the nobility, 
and upon thoſe whoſe privileges exempt them from the taille, is 
the leaſt conſiderable. The largeſt falls upon thoſe ſubject to the 
taille, who are aſſeſſed to the capitation at ſo much a young of what 
they pay to that other tax, | 


| CA es taxes, ſo far as they. are levied upon the lower 
ranks of people, are direct taxes upon the wages of labour, and are 
attended with all the inconveniencies of ſuch taxes. - 


CAPITATION taxes are levied at little expence; and, where they 
are rigorouſly exacted, afford a very ſure revenue to the ſtate, It is 
upon this account that in countries where the eaſe, comfort, and 
ſecurity of the inferior ranks of people are little attended to, capita- 
tion taxes are very common. It is in general, however, but a ſmall 
part of the public revenue, which, in a great empire, has ever been 
drawn from ſuch taxes; and the greateſt ſum which they have ever 
afforded, might always have -been found in ſome. other ay much 
more convenient to the people, | 


Taxes upon conſumable Commodities. 
THE impoſſibility of taxing the people, in ae their 
revenue, by any capitation, ſeems to have given occaſion to the in- 
vention of taxes upon conſumable commodities. The ſtate not know- 
ing how to tax, directly and proportionably, the revenue of its ſub- 
jects, endeavours to tax it indirectly by taxing their expence, which, 
it is ſuppoſed, will in moſt caſes be nearly in "roms to their 
revenue. 
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revenue. Their expence is taxed by taxing the conſumable commo- 
dities upon which it is laid out. l 


CoNSUMABLE commodities are either neceſſaries or. luxuries. 


By neceſſaries 1 unferftand, not only the ' commodities which 
are indiſpenſably necelſiry for the ſupport of life, but whatever 
the cuſtom of the country renders it indecent for. creditable people, 
even of the loweſt order, to be without. A linen ſhirt, for ex- 
ample, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, not a neceſſary of life. The Greeks 
and Romans lived, I Tappoſes very comfortably,” though they had 
no linen. But in the preſent times, through the greater part of 


* 
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I. af 


* 


Europe, a creditable day-labourer would be afhamet to appear in 


public without a linen ſhirt,' the want of which would be ſuppoſed 


to denote that diſgraceful degree of poverty, which, it is preſumed, 


no body can well' fall into without extreme bad conduct. Cuſtom, 


in the ſame manner, has rendered leather ſhoes a neceſſary of life 


in England. The pooreſt creditable perſon of either ſex would be 


aſhamed to appear in public without them. In Scotland, cuſtom 


has rendered them a "neceſſary « of life to, the loweſt order of men; 


but not to the ſame order of women, who may, without any 
diſcredit, walk about bare footed. In France, they are neceſſaties 
neither to men nor to women; the loweſt rank of both ſexes 
appearing there publicly, without any diſcredit, ſometimes in 


wooden ſhoes, and ſometimes bare-footed. Under neceſſaries 
therefore, I comprehend, not only thoſe things which nature, 


but thoſe things which the eſtabliſhed rules of decency have ren- 
dered neceſſary to the loweſt rank of people. All other things, 


I call luxuries ; without. meaning by this appellation, to throw the 


ſmalleſt degree of reproach upon the temperate uſe of them. Beer 
and ale, for example, in Great Britain, and wine, even in the 


wine countries, I call luxuries. A man of any rank may, without 
| any 
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not render them neceflary for the PITS ile; a and Cu cuſtom no 


where renders it indecent to live without them. 150 485 


1 


As the wages of labour are every where xegulated, mer by the 


demand for it, and partly by the average Price c of the necellary ar- 
ticles of ſubſiſtence ; ; whatever raiſes this ayerage price muſt neceſſa- 
rily rails thoſe Wages, ſo that the labourer | may ſtill be able to pur- 
chaſe that quantity of thoſe neceſſary articles which the ſtate of the 
demand for labour, whether increaſing, ſtationary, or declining, re- 


quires that he ſhould have f. A tax upon thoſe articles neceſſarily 
raiſes their price ſomewhat higher than the amount of the tax, be- 


cauſe the dealer, who advances the tax, muſt generally get it back 


with a profit. Such a tax muſt, therefore, occaſion a riſe in * 
wages oc] labour proportionable to this riſe of price. 'S 


It is thus that a tax upon "the necefſaries of life, operates als 
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in the ſame manner as a direct tax upon the wages of labour, The 


labourer, though he may pay It out of his hand, cannot, for any 
confi derable time at leaſt, be properly ſald even to advance! it. It 
muſt always in the long-run be advanced to him by his immediate 


employer in the advanced rate of his wages. His employer, if he 
18 a manufacturer, will charge upon the price of his goods this riſe 
of wages, together with a profit; ; ſo that the final payment of the 
tax, together with this over- charge, will fall upon the conſumer. 


If his employer i is a farmer, the final payment, together with a like 


over-charge, will Fall upon the rent of the landlord. 


7 
* 


IT is otherwiſe with taxes upon what 1 call luxuries; even upon 


thoſe of the poor, The riſe in the price of the taxed commoditi ities, 


| + See Book I, Chap. 8, 


will 
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will not neceſſarily occaſion any riſe in the wages of labour: A tax 
upon tobacco, for example, though a luxury of the poor as well as 
of the rich, will not raiſe wages. Though it is taxed in England at 
three times, and in France at fifteen times its original price, thoſe 
high duties ſeem to have no effect upon the wages of labour. The 
ſame thing may be ſaid of the taxes upon tea and ſugar; which in 


England and Holland have become luxuries of the loweſt ranks of | 


people; and of thoſe upon chocolate, which in Spain is ſaid to have 


become ſo. The different taxes which in Great Britain have in the 


courſe of the preſent century been impoſed upon ſpirituous liquors, 
are not ſuppoſed to have had any effect upon the wages of la- 
bour. The riſe in the price of porter, occaſioned by an additional 
tax of three ſhillings upon the barrel of ſtrong beer, has not raiſed 
the wages of common labour in London. Theſe were about eighteen- 
pence and twenty-pence a oy before the tax, and' they are not more 
now. ay 211104 01 1 16.8 2 #Þ*” 10 


Tur high price of ſuch commodities does not neceſſarily di- 
miniſh the ability of the inferior ranks of people to bring up 
families. Upon the ſober and induſtrious poor, taxes upon ſuch 
commodities act as ſumptuary laws, and diſpoſe them either to 
moderate, or to refrain altogether from the uſe of ſuperfluities 
which they can no longer eaſily afford. Their ability to bring up 
families, i in conſequence of this forced frugality, inſtead of being 
diminiſhed, is frequently, perhaps, increaſed by the tax. It is 
the ſober and induſtrious poor who generally bring up the moſt 
numerous families, and who principally ſupply the demand for 
uſeful labour. All the poor indeed are not ſober and induſtrious, 
and the diſſolute and diſorderly might continue to indulge them- 
| ſelves | in the uſe of ſuck commodities after this riſe of price in the 
ſame manner as before; without regarding the diſtreſs which this 
indulgence might ak upon their families. Such diſorderly per- 


9 ſons, 
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BO 13 K ſous, however, ſeldom rear up numerous families; J «their: clithitin 
generally periſhing from neglect, miſmanagement, and the ſcanti- 


neſs or unwholeſomeneſs of their food; If by the ſtrength of their 
conſtitution they ſurvive the hardſhips: to which the bad conduct of 
their parents expoſes them; yet the example of that bad conduct 
commonly corrupts their morals; ſo that, inſtead of being uſeful to 
fociety by their induſtry, they become public nuifances by their 
views and diſorders. Tres the advanced price of the: luxuries of 
Stanley families, ab thereby diminiſh n cheir e en to 
bring up children; it would wot MOOT W much the uſeful 
population of the OOTY: ; Wy 
Ax x riſe in the 5 price of neceſſaries, unleſs it is compen- 
ſated by a proportionable riſe in the wages of labour, muſt neceſſa- 
rily diminiſh more or leſs the ability of the poor to bring up nume- 
rous families, and conſequently to ſupply the demand for uſeful 
labour; whatever may be the ſtate of that demand, whether increaſ- 
ing, ſtationary, or declining ; or, ſuch as ner an increaſing, 


Os or defining Fer ee 
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Ta AXES upon r 1 no. 8 to 1 4 the price of 
any other. . commodities except that of the commodities taxed. 
Taxes upon neceſſaries, by raiſing the wages of labour, neceſſarily 
tend to raiſe the price of all manufaQtures, and conſequently to 
diminiſh the extent of their ſale and conſumption, Taxes upon 
luxuries are finally paid by the . conſumers of the commodities 
taxed, without any retribution. They fall indifferently upon every 
ſpecies of revenue, the wages of labour, the profits of ſtock, and 
the rent of land. Taxes upon neceſſaries, fo far as they affect the 
labouring poor, are finally paid, partly by landlords in the dimi- 
niſhed rent of their lands, and A by rich conſumers, whether 

1 % | landlords 
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landlords or others, in the advanced price of manufactured goods z C HA P. 


and always with a conſiderable over-charge. The advanced, price — 
of ſuch manufactures as are real neceſſaries of life, and are deſtined 

for the couſumption of the poor, of coarſe woollens, for example, 

muſt be compenſated to the poor by a farther advancement of their 
wages. The middling and ſuperior ranks of people, if they under- 

ſtood their own intereſt, ought always to oppoſe all taxes upon 135 
the neceſſaries of life, as well as all direct taxes upon the wages of 
labour. The final payment of both the one and the other falls 
altogether upon themſelves, and always with a conſiderable over- 

charge. They fall heavieſt upon the landlords, who always pa in 

a double capacity; ; in that of landlords, by the reduction of their 

rent; and in that of rich conſumers, by the increaſe of their ex- 

Peach: The obſervation of Sir Matthew Decker, that certain taxes 

are, in the price of certain goods, ſometimes repeated and accumu- 

lated four or ſive times, is perfectly juſt with regard to taxes upon 

| the neceſſaries of life. In the price of leather, for example, you 

muſt pay, not only for the tax upon the leather of your own ſhoes, 

but for a part of that upon thoſe of the ſhoe-maker and the tanner. 

You muſt pay too for the tax upon the ſalt, upon the ſoap, and upon 

the candles which thoſe workmen conſume while employed in your 

ſervice, and for the tax upon the leather, which the ſalt-maker, the 

ſoap- maker, and the candlemaker conſume while employed in their 

ſervice. - | | | 


In Great Britain, the | dial taxes upon EM ates of life 
are thoſe upon the four commodities 1 now mentioned, ſalt, A. 


ther, ſoap, and candles, ; 


— 


O —_— 


Saur ina very antient and a Tory univerſal ſubject of taxation, 
It was taxed among the Romans, and it is fo at preſent in, I be- 
lieve, every part of Europe, The quantity annually conſumed by 

Vol. II. SR any 
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In countries 0 cre e winter nights afe long, candles a are a nece Mary 
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inſtrument, of trade. Leather and ſoap are in Great Britain taxed | 
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at three balfpence a pound; candle es at a Penny; ; taxes which, upon 
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taxes which, though lighter than chat upon 1a ſalt, are 8 very heavy. 
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taxes u m muſt 1 increaſe, 5 e expence of the ſober 


upon them 1 
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for the EE CIR wwbltee 'of many differe rent ſorts of workmen 
4 work within doors; and coals e the cheapeſt of all fuel. 
The price of fuel has ſo important an influence upon that of labour, 
that all over Great Britain wen. have confined, themſelves 
principally, to,; the coal countries; other, er parts of the country, on 
account of the high price of this neceſſary article, not being able 
to work ſo cheap. In ſome manufactures, beſides, coal is a ne- 
ceſſary inſtrument of trade; as in thoſe of glaſs, | iron, and all other 
| 152 5 11 r 5 = N 


me tals. If a bount cou! any cale be reatonable,5 it might per- 
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haps b be In upon the ao ue Gals" Kot thoſe parts of the 
country in which they abound, e fo thoſe it Rich they yl 7 Vu 
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But? the le illature, inſtead of A d bounty, has impoſed a tax of three 
Jhillin 8 and threespence | a ton upon coal carried coaftway 83 " Whith « 
upon moſt ſorts*of coal is more than ſis ixty per cent. "of ike original 


price a at the coal: it. " Goals carried either by lind's or by inland n na- 


conlumed duty free: Where they a y are naturally dear, they 17 loaded 
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h the wages of labour, yet way ut afford a e reve- 
nue to government, which i it might not be cafy to ind in any "other 
way. * here may, therefore; be good reaſons for continuing them. 
The bounty upon the exjorttion of corn, ſo far z as it tends f in the 
actual ſtate of tillage to raiſe the price of that neceſſary article, 
produces all the like bad effects; and inſtead of affording any reve- 
nue, frequently occaſions A very great  expence to government. 


The high duties upon , the importation. of "foreign corn, „Which in 
years "of moderate plenty. amount Ni a prohibition; and the abſo- 
lute prohibition of the importation either of live catfle or of falt 
. proviſions, which takes place. 1 in the ordinary ſtate of the law, and 
which, on account of the e ſcareity, is at preſent ſuſpended for a 

limited time with regard to Ireland and the Britiſh COMET 
have all the bad effects of t taxes upon the neceſſaries of life, and 


produce no revenue to government. Nothing ſeems neceflary 5 
the repeal of ſuch regulations, but to convince the public of the 


futility of that tybem in conſequence. of which they have been 
ed. | | 


2 7 "4 


| Taxes, 1 upon the neceſſaries of life are much higher in many 
other " CQUNtries t than! in Great Britain. Duties upon flour and meal 


hen ground at the mill, pd, upon | bread when baked | at the | oven, 


take place in many, FQUnErIGB. - In Holland the money price of t the 
bread conſumed in towns is ſuppoſed to, be doubled by. means of 


ſuch 
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B Wy K ſuch taxes. In leu of a a part of thew, the people who live in the 
HR cou ntry pay every year ſo much a bead, according to the ſort of 
bread they are ſuppoſed to conſume. | Thoſe who conſume wheaten 
bread, pay three gilders fifteen ſtivers 3 ; about ſix ſhillings and. nine- 
pence halfpenny. Theſe, ; and ſome other taxes of the ſame kind, by 
raiſing the price of labour, are ſaid to have ruined the greater part 
of the manufactures of Holland *. Similar taxes, though not quite 
ſo heavy, take place in the Milaneſe, in the ſtates of Genoa, in- the 
dutchy of Modena, in the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Gua- 
ſtalla, and in the eccleſiaſtical Rate, | A French author f of ſome 
note has propoſed to reform the finances of his country, by ſubſtitut- | 
iog in the room of the greater part of other taxes, this moſt ruinous 
; of all taxes. There i 18 nothing ſo abſurd, fays Cicero, which has not 
ſometimes been aſſerted by ſome philoſophers. 12 


— 1115 


Taxes upon ' butchers meat are fin” more common . thoſe 
; upon bread. It may indeed be doubted x whether butchers meat is 
any where a neceſſary of life. rain and other vegetables, with the 
help of milk, cheeſe, and butter, or oil, where butter is not to be had, 
it is known from experience, can, without any butchers meat, afford 
the moſt plentiful, the moſt wholeſome, the moſt nouriſhing, and the 
moſt invigorating diet. Decency no where requires that any man 
| ſhould eat butchers meat, as it in moſt places requires chat he ſhould 
wear a linen ſhirt or a pair of leather ſhoes. | 


2 — — - 


 CONSUMABLE: commodities, whiter neliefſuries or luxuries, 
may be taxed in two different ways. The conſumer may either pay 
an annual ſum on account of his uſing or conſuming goods of a 
certain kind; or the goods may be taxed while they remain in the 
hands of the dealer, and before they are delivered to the conſumer. 
The conſumable goods which laſt a conſiderable time before they 
| are conſumed altogether, are moſt properly taxed in the one way. 
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Thoſe of which the conſumption is either immediate or more ſpeedy, C : Smet 


in the other. The coach-tax and plate-tax are examples of the War 
former method of impoſing: The greater part of the other duties of 
exciſe and cuſtoms, of the latter. 


A coc may, with good management, laſt ten or twelve years. 
It might be taxed, once for all, before it comes out of the hands of 
the coach-maker. But it is certainly more convenient for the buyer 
to pay four pounds a year for. the privilege of keeping a coach, 
than to pay all at once forty or forty-eight pounds additional price 
to the coach-maker ; or a ſum equivalent to what the tax is likely 
to coſt him during the time he uſes the ſame coach. A ſervice. of 
plate, in the ſame manner, may laſt more than a century. It is 
certainly eaſier for the conſumer to pay five ſhillings: a year for 
every hundred. ounces of plate, near one per cent. of the value, than | 
to redeem this long annuity at five and twenty or thirty years pur- 
chaſe, which would enhance the price at leaſt five and twenty or 
thirty per cent. The different taxes which affect houſes are cer- 
tainly more conveniently paid by moderate annual payments, than 


by a heavy tax of equal value upon the firſt building or ſale of the 
houſe. - - PU : | 


IT was the well Known propoſal of Sir Mathew Decker that all 
commodities, even thoſe of which the conſumption is either imme- 
diate or very ſpeedy, ſhould be taxed in this manner; the dealer 
advancing nothing, but the conſumer paying a certain annual ſum: 
for the licence to conſume certain goods, The object of his ſcheme - 
was to promote all the different branches of foreign trade, particu- 
larly che carrying trade, by taking away all duties upon importa- 
tion and exportation, and thereby enabling the merchant to employ 
his whole capital and credit in the purchaſe of goods and the 
freight of . no part of either being diverted towards the 


ad\ vanci ng 
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.. 00 K advancing of taxes. The project, however, of taxing, in this man- 
— ner, goods of immediate or ſpeedy conſumption, ſeems liable 


— — . = K 


to the four following very important objections. Firſt, che tax 
would be more unequal, or not ſo well proportioned to the expence 
and conſumption of the different contributors, as in the way in 
which it is commonly impoſed. The taxes upon ale, wine, and 
ſpirituous liquors, which are advanced by the dealers, are finally 
paid by the different conſumers exactly in proportion to their 
reſpective conſumption. But if the tax was to be paid by pur- 
chaſing a licence to drink thoſe liquors, the ſober would, in propor- 
tion to his conſumption, be taxed much more heavily than the 
drunken conſumer. A family which exerciſed great hoſpitality would 
be taxed much more lightly than one who entertained fewer gueſts, 
Secondly, this mode of taxation, by paying for an annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly licenee to conſume certain goods, would diminiſh very 
much one of the principal conveniences of taxes upon goods of 
ſpeedy conſumption; the piece-meal payment. In the price of 
ſthree-pence halfpenny, which is at preſent paid for a pot of porter, 
the different taxes upon malt, hops, and beer, together with the 
extraordinary profit which the brewer charges for having advanced 
them, may perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If a work- 
man can conveniently ſpare thoſe three halfpence, he buys a pot of 
porter. If he cannot, hecontents himſelf with a pint, and, as a penny 
-ſaved is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by his temperance. He 
pays the tax piece: meal, as he-ean afford to pay it, and when he can 
afford to pay it; and every act of payment is perfectly voluntary, and 
what he can avoid if he chuſes to do ſo. Thirdly, ſuch taxes would 1 
operate leſs as ſumptuary laws. When the licence was once purchaſed, 
whether the purchaſer drunk much or drunk little, his tax would 
be the ſame. Fourthly, if a workman was to pay all at once, by 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly payments, a tax equal to what he 
at preſent pays, with little or no inconveniency, upon all the diffe- 
Y +: PEE 
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0 rent pots and pints of porter which he drinks in any Cuch period Je O * P. 
time, che ſum might frequently diſtreſs him very much. This mode 
of taxation, therefore, it ſeems evident, could never, without the 
moſt grievous oppreſſion, produce a revenue nearly equal to what is 
derived from the preſent mode without any oppreſſion. In ſeveral 
countries, however, commodities of an immediate or very ſpeedy 
conſumption are taxed in this manner. In Holland, people pay fo 
much a head for a licence to drink tea. I have already mentioned a 
tax upon "bread, which, ſo far, as it is conſumed in farm-houſes 


and country villages, is there levied in the ſame manner, 


Tux duties of exciſe are impoſed duell upon goods of home 
produce deſtined for home conſumption. They are impoſed only 
upon a few ſorts of goods of the moſt general uſe. There can 
never be any doubt either concerning the goods which are ſub- 
| jeet- to thoſe duties, or concerning the particular duty which each 
ſpecies of goods is fubject to. They fall almoſt altogether upon 
what I call luxuries, excepting always the four duties above- men- 
"troned,' upon ſalt, ſoap, leather, TR, A253 er that "upon 
green glaſs. 

TE duties of cuſtoms are much more antient than thoſe of 
: cike. They ſeem to have been called cuſtoms, as dencting cuſ- 
tomary payments which had been in uſe from time immemorial. 
They appear to have been originally conſidered as taxes upon the 

profits of merchants. During the barbarous times of feudal anar- 
(- chy, merchants, like all the other inhabitants of burghs, were con- 
ſidered as Ittle better than emancipated bondmen, whoſe perſons 
were Geſpiſetl, and/whoſe' gains were envied. The great nobility, 
he had bkotrfented that the king ſhould tallage the profits of their 
oben tenants, were not unwilling that he ſhould tallage likewiſe 
f ' thoſe of an order of men whom it was much Tefs their intereſt to 
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3 O 0 K protect. In thoſe ignorant times, it was not underſtood, that the 
—— profits of merchants are a ſubject not taxable directly; or that the 


Hirſt, and perhaps the moſt antient of all thoſe duties, was that 


His cuſtoms upon wool by the exportation of woollen cloths, a 


firſt, a duty upon wine, which being impoſed at ſo much à ton, 


final payment of all ſuch taxes muſt fall, with a conſiderable over» 


chorus upon the conſumers, 


THE gains of alien merchants were looked upon more unfavour- 


ably than thoſe of Engliſh merchants. It was natural, therefore, 


that thoſe of the former ſhould be taxed more heavily than thoſe of 
the latter. This diſtinction between the duties. upon aliens and 
thoſe upon Engliſh merchants, which was begun from ignorance, | 
has been continued from the ſpirit of monopoly, or in order to give 
our own merchants an advantage both 1 in the home and 1n the fo- 


.reign market, 


Wir n this diſtinction, the ancient duties of cuſtoms were impoſed 
equally upon all ſorts of goods, necefſaries as well as luxuries, goods 
exported as well:as goods imported. Why ſhould the dealers in one 


ſort of goods, it ſeems to have been thought, be more favoured than 
thoſe in another? or why ſhould the merchant exporter be more fa- 


youred than the merchant as Mo ? 


Tas antient cuſtoms were divided into three branches. The 


upon wool and leather. It ſeems to have been chiefly or alto- 
gether an exportation duty. When the woollen manufacture came 
to be eſtabliſhed in England, left the king ſhould loſe any part of 


like duty was impoſed upon them. The other two-branches were, 


was called a tonnage ; and, ſecondly, a duty upon all other goods, 
which, being impoſed at ſo much a pound of their ſuppoſed value, 
was called a n In the ee year of Edward III. 


a duty 
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A duty of ſixpence. i in the pound was impoſed upon all 26ods CHAP. 
ex ported and imported, except wools, wool-fells, leather, and wines, COS 


which were ſubject to particular duties. In the fourteenth of 
Richard II. this duty was raiſed to one ſhilling in the pound; but 
three years afterwards, it was again reduced to fix-pence. It was 
raiſed to eight-pence in the ſecond year of Henry IV.; and in the 


fourth year of the ſame prince, to one ſhilling. From this time to 


the ninth year of William III. this duty continued at one ſhilling in 
the pound. The duties of tonnage and poundage were generally 


granted to the king by one and the ſame act of parliament, and 


were called the Subſidy of Tonnage and Poundage. The ſubſidy 
of poundage having continued for fo long a time at one ſhilliog in 
the pound, or at five per cent.; a ſubſidy came, in the language of 
. the cuſtoms, to denote a general duty of this-kind of five per cent. 
This ſubſidy,, which is now called the Old Subſidy, ſtill continues to 
be levied according to the book of rates eſtabliſhed in the twelfth 
of Charles II. The method of aſcertaining, by a book of rates, the 
value of goods ſubject to this duty, is ſaid to be older than the time 
of James I. The new ſubſidy impoſed by the ninth and tenth of 
William III., was an additional ſive per cent. upon the greater part 


of goods. The one-third and the two-third ſubſidy made up be- 
| tween them another five per cent. of which they were popoxtion- 


able parts. The ſublidy of 1747 made a fourth five per cent. upon 
the greater part of goods; and that of 1759, a fifth upon ſome 
particular ſorts of goods. Beſides ' thoſe five ſubſidies, - a great 
variety of other duties have occaſionally been impoſed upon parti- 
cular ſorts of goods, in order ſometimes to relieve the exigencies of 
the ſtate, and ſometimes to regulate the trade of the country, ac- 
ee to the Principles of the mereantile ſyſtem, 
1 7 
Tuar ſyſtem has come gradually more and more into faſhion. 


The old ſubſidy was impoſed indifferently upon exportation as well 
Vor. II. VV 1 
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BOOK as importation. The four ſubſcquent ſubſidies, as well as the other 
—— duties which have fince been occaſionally: impoſed upon particular 


ſorts of goods, have, with a few: exceptions, been laid: altogether 
upon importation. The greater part of the ancient duties which had 
been impoſed upon the exportation-of the goods of home produce 


and manufacture, have either been lightened or taken away alto- 


gether. la moſt caſes they have been taken away. Bounties have 
even been given upon the exportation of ſome of them. Draw- 
backs too, ſometimes of the whole, and, in moſt caſes, of a part of 
the duties which are paid upon the impor tation of foreign goods, 
have been granted upon their exportation. Only half the duties 
impoſed by the old ſubſidy upon importation are drawn back upon 
exportation : but the whole of thoſe impoſed by the latter ſubſidies 


and other impoſts are, upon the greater part of goods, drawn back 


in the ſame manner. This growing favour of exportation, and 


diſcouragement of importation, have ſuffered only a few exceptions, 
which chiefly concern the materials of ſome manufactures. Theſe, 
our merchants and manufacturers are willing ſhould come as cheap 


as poſſible to themſelves, and as dear as poſſible to their rivals and 
competitors in other countries. Foreign materials are, upon this 


account, ſometimes allowed to be imported duty free; - Spaniſh 


wool, for example, flax, and raw linen yarn. The exportation of 


the materials of home produce, and of thofe which are the peculiar 
produce of our colonies, has ſometimes been prohibited, and ſome- 
times ſubjeed to higher duties. The exportation of Engliſh wool 


has been prohibited. That of beaver ſkins, of beaver wool, and of 


gum Senega, has been ſubjected to higher duties; Great Britain, by 


the conqueſt of Canada and nm ME mn n the ee 
of thoſe commodities. 


Tuar the mercantile ſyſtem has not been very favourable to 
the revenue of the great body of the people, to the annual pro- 
. : OG: Ss | duce - 
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duce of the land and labour of the country, I have endeavoured to C on. AP. 
ſhew in the fourth book of this inquiry. It ſeems not to have been | 2. — 
more favourable to the revenue of the ſovereign; ſo far at leaſt as 


that revenue depends open the duties of cuſtoms, 


In conſequence of that ſyſtem, the importation of ſeveral forts 
of goods has been prohibited altogether. . This prohibition has 
in ſome caſes entirely prevented, and j in others has very much dimi- 
niſhed the importation of thoſe commodities, by reducing the im- 
porters to the neceſlity of ſmuggling. It has entirely prevented 
the importation of foreign woollens; and it has very much di- 
miniſhed that of foreign ſilks and velvets. In both caſes it has 
entirely annihilated the revenue of cuſtoms which might have been 
levied upon ſuch i importation. | 


wo 


Tux high duties which have been impoſed 1 upon the i importation ji 
of many different ſorts of foreign goods, in order to diſcourage 
their conſumption in Great Britain, have in many caſes ſerved only 
to encourage ſmuggling ; and in all cafes have reduced the revenue 
of the cuſtoms below what more moderate duties would have af- 
forded. The ſaying of Dr. Swift, that in the arithmetic - of the +* + 
cuſtoms two and two, inſtead of making four, make ſometimes only 95 
one, hold perfectly true with regard to ſuch heavy duties, which 5 
never could have been impoſed, had not the mercantile ſyſtem taught 
us, in many caſes, to employ taxation as an inſtrument, not of 
revenue, but of monopoly. 
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Tur bounties which are ſometimes given upon the exporta- 
tion of home produce and manufactures, and the drawbacks 
which are paid upon the re-exportation of the greater part of 
foreign goods, have given occaſion to many frauds, and to a 
ſpecies of ſmuggling more deſtructive of the public revenue than 
392 any 
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B 8 K any other. In order to obtain: the bounty or drawback, the 
goods, it is well known, are ſometimes ſhipped and ſent to ſea; 


to ſomething more than , ten per cent. upon what remains of that 


but ſoon "afterwards elandeſtinely re-landed in ſome other part of 


the country. The defaleation of the revenue of cuſtoms occa- 
ſioned by bounties and drawbacks, of which a great part are 
| obtained fraudulently, is very great. | The groſs produce of the 


cuſtoms | in the year which ended on the 5th of January, 1755, 
amounted to 5,068,000], The bounties which were paid out of 
this revenue, though in that year there was no bounty upon 
corn, amounted to 167.800 l. The drawbacks which were paid 


upon debentures and certificates | to 2,1 56, 8001. HBounties and 
drawbacks. together, amounted, to. 2,324,600 l. n conſequ ence 2 


| theſe deductions the Tevenue- of the cuſtoms amounted only to 


2,743,400 l.: from which deducting 287,900 1. for the expence of 
management in falaries and other incidents, the neat revenue of 
the cuſtoms, for that year comes i; V be 2:455,500 I. The 
expence of management amounts, in this manner to between 
five and ſix per cent. upon the groſs revenue of the cuſtoms, and 


backs. 


revenue, after eee what. i is is paid away. in e and draw-= 


#4 18. ball 101 ; 


Heavy duties being impoſed upon almoſt all goods iported, 
our merchant importers ſmuggle as much, and make entry of 


as little as they can. Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, 


make entry of more than they export; ſometimes out of vanity, 
and to paſs for great dealers in goods which pay no duty ; and 
ſometimes to gain a bounty or a drawback. Our exports, in 
conſequence of theſe different frauds, appear upon the cuſtomhouſe 


books greatly to overbalance our imports; to the unſpeakable com- 


fort. of thoſe politicians who meaſure the national Proſperity by 


what they call the balance of trade. . 
ALL 
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ALL goods imported, unleſs particularly exempted, and fach mn_ RS 
emptions are not very numerous, are liable to ſome duties of cuſ- w 4 
toms. If any goods are imported not mentioned in the book of rates, 

they are taxed at 48. 9d. ,% for every twenty ſhillings value, 

according to the oath of the importer, that is, nearly at five ſubſi- . 

dies, or five poundage duties. The book of rates is extremely com- 
prehenſive, and enumerates a great variety of articles, many of them 
little uſed, and therefore not well known. It is upon this account 
frequently uncertain under what article a particular ſort of goods 
ought to be claſſed, and conſequently what duty they ought to pay. 
Miſtakes with regard to this ſometimes ruin the cuſtomhouſe officer, 
and frequently occaſion much trouble, expence and vexation to the 
importer. In point of perſpicuity, preciſion, and diſtinctneſs, there- 
fore, the duties of cuſtoms are much inferior to thoſe of exciſe. 


In order that the greater part of the members of any ſociety 
ſhould contribute to, the public revenue in proportion to, their 
reſpective expence, it does not ſeem neceſſary that every ſingle 
article of that expence ſhould be taxed. The revenue, which is 
levied by the duties of exciſe, is ſuppoſed to fall as equally upon 
the contributors,” as that which is levied by the duties of cuſtoms; 
and the duties of exciſe are impoſed upon a few articles only of 
the moſt general uſe and confumption. It has been the opinion of 
many people that, by proper management, the duties of cuſtoms 
might likewiſe, without any loſs to the public revenue, and with 
great advantage to —_ trade, be confined to a few articles 
only. 


Tux foreign articles, of the moſt general uſe and conſumption 
53 N ſeem at preſent to conſiſt chiefly in foreign 
wines and - brandies; in ſome of the productions of America and 


the Welt Indies, ſugar, rum, tobacco, cacao- nuts, &c. and in 
ä ? ſome 


$02. 
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BOOK ſome of thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, tea, Ger chinà-ware, ſpiceries 
V. 
—— of an kinds, ſeveral ſorts of piece goods, &c. Theſe different ar» 


ticles afford, perhaps, at preſent the greater part of the revenue which 
is drawn from the duties of cuſtoms. The taxes which at preſent 


ſubſiſt upon foreign manufactures, if you except thoſe upon the 
- few contained in the fotegoing enumeration, have the greater part 


of them been impoſed for the purpoſe, not of revenue, but of mo- 
nopoly, or to give our own merchants an advantage in the home 


market. By removing all prohibitions, and by ſubjecting all foreign 


manufactures to ſuch moderate taxes, as it was found from expe- 
rience afforded upon each article the greateſt revenue to the public, 


our own workmen might ſtill have a conſiderable advantage in the 
home market, and many articles, ſome of which at preſent; afford 


no revenue to government, and others a very inconſiderable one, 


fey * afford very great one. 


Hic taxes, ſometimes by diminiſhing the conſumption of the 
taxed commodities, and ſometimes by encouraging ſmuggling, fre- 


quently afford a ſmaller revenue to nen than whas might be 


drawn from more moderate taxes. | 


Warn the diminution of revenue is the effect of the diminution 


of conſumption, there can be but one Rey and * is the low- 
ering of the tax. 


Wurx the diminution of the revenue is the effect of the encou- 
ragement given to ſmuggling, it may perhaps be remedied in two 


ways; either by diminiſhing: the temptation to ſmuggle, or by in- 


creaſing the difficulty of ſmuggling. The temptation to ſmuggle 
can be diminiſhed only by the lowering of the tax ; and the difficulty 
of ſmuggling can be increaſed only by eſtabliſhing that ſyſtem of 
adminiſtration which is moſt proper for preventing it. 


Tang 
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Tux exciſe laws, it appears, I believe, from experience, obſtruct 0 HA P. ITN 
and embarraſs the operations of the ſmuggler much more effeftually Cw 

than thoſe of the cuſtoms. By introducing into the cuſtoms a ſyſtem 

of adminiſtration as ſimilar to that of the exciſe as the nature of the 

different duties will admit, the difficulty of ſmuggling might be very 

much increaſed. This alteration, it has been ſuppoſed by many 

people, might very eaſily be brought about. 


Tux importer of commodities liable to any duties of cuſtoms, 
it has been ſaid, might at his option be allowed either to carry 
them to his own private warchouſe, or to lodge them in A warehouſe 
provided either at his own expence or at that of the public, but 
under the key of, the cuſtomhouſe officer, and never to be opened 
but in his Nele. If the merchant carried them to his own 
private warehouſe, the duties to be immediately paid, and never- 
afterwards to be drawn back; and that warehouſe to be at all 
times ſubject to the viſit and examination of the cuſtomhouſe 
officer, in order to aſcertain how far the quantity contained in it 
correſponded with that for which the duty had been paid. If he 
carried them to the public warehouſe, no duty to be paid till 
they were taken out for home conſumption. If taken out for 
exportation, to be duty-free; proper ſecurity being always given 
that they ſhould be ſo exported. \ The dealers in thoſe particular 
commodities, either by wholeſale or retail, to be at all times 
ſubject to the viſit and examination of the cuſtomhouſe officer 
and to be obliged to juſtify by proper certificates the payment of 
the: duty upon the whole quantity contained in their ſhops or 
warehouſes. What are called the exciſe duties upon rum im- 
ported are at preſent levied in this manner, and the ſame ſyſtem 
of adminiſtration might perhaps be extended to all duties upon 
goods imported ; provided always, that thoſe duties were, like the 
duties of exciſe, conloed to a few ſorts of goods of the moſt 
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B ks K general uſe and conſumption. If they were extended to almoſt all 


altogether. If to this ſaving, which would alone be very canſiders 
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— forts of goods, as at preſent, public warehouſes of ſufficient extent 


could not eaſily be provided, and goods of a very delicate nature, or 


of which the preſervation required much care and attention, 
could not ſafely be- truſted by the merchant in any ee but 


his own. | | = 
| 1 by ſuch a ſyſtem of adminiſtration ſmuggling, to any con- | 
ſiderable extent, could be prevented even under pretty high duties; 


and if every duty was occaſionally either heightened or lowered 
according as it was moſt likely, either the one way or the other, 
to afford the greateſt revenue to the ſtate; taxation being always 
.employed as an inſtrument of revenue and never of monopoly ; 
it ſeems not improbable that a revenue, at leaſt equal to the preſent 


neat revenue of the cuſtoms, might be drawn from duties upon the 


importation. of only a few forts of goods of the moſt general uſe 


and conſumption 3 and that the duties of cuſtoms: might thus be 
brought to the ſame degree of ſimplicity, certainty, and preciſion, as 
thoſe of exciſe. What the revenue at preſent loſes, by drawbacks 
upon the re-exportation of foreign goods. which are afterwards re- 
landed and conſumed at home, would under this ſyſtem be ſaved 


able, was added the abolition of all bounties upon the exportation 


of home-produce; in all caſes in which thoſe” bounties were not in 


reality drawbacks of ſome duties of exciſe which had before been 


advanced ; it cannot well be doubted but that the neat revenue of 
.cuſtoms. might, after an alteration of this kind, be fully W to 


what it had ever been before. 


Ir by ſuch a change of ſyſtem the public revenue ſuffered no 
loſs; the trade and manufactures of che country would certainly 
gain a very couſiderable advantage. The trade in the commodities 

9 not 


nn. * "en f * 
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not NAY by far the greateſt +; would. be gebe free, 


comprehended all the neceſſaries of life, and all the materials of 
manufacture. So far as the free importation of the neceſſaries of 
life reduced their average money price in the home-market, it 
would reduce the money price of labour, but without reducing 
in any reſpe& its real recompence. The value of money is in 
proportion to the quantity of the neceſſaries of life which it wil 


of the quantity of money which can be had for them. The re- 


with a proportionable one in that of all home-manufactures, which 
would thereby gain ſome advantage in all ſoreign markets, The 
price of ſome manufactures would be reduced in a till greater 
proportion by the free importation of the raw materials. If raw 
ſilk could be imported from China and Indoſtan duty-free, the 
ſilk manufacturers in England could greatly underſell thoſe of both 
France and Italy. There would be no occaſion to prohibit the 
importation of foreign ſilks and velvets. The cheapneſs of their 
goods would ſecure to eur owa workmen, not only the poſſeſſion 
of the home, but a very great command of the foreign market. 


much more advantage than at preſent. If thoſe commodities 
were delivered out of the public warehouſe for foreign exportation, 
being in this caſe exempted from all taxes, the trade in them 
would be perfectly free. The carrying trade in all ſorts of goods 
would under this ſyſtem enjoy every poſſible advantage. If thoſe 
commodities were delivered out for home-conſumption, the im- 
porter not being obliged to advance the tax till he had an oppor- 
tunity of ſelling his goods, either to ſome dealer, or to ſome con- 


Vol. IL ; 3 1 been 


* mY? 


and might be carried on to and. from all parts of the world with 0 
every poſſible advantage. Among thoſe commodities would be 


purchaſe. That of the neceſſaries of life is altogether independant 


duction in the money price of labour would neceſſarily be attended 


Even the trade in the commodities taxed would be carried on witk 


ſumer, he could always afford to ſell them cheaper than if he had 
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B 09 K been obliged to advance it at 4 moment of i importation. Under 
LW=—— the ſame taxes, the foreign trade of conſumption even in the taxed . 


commodities, might in this manner be e on with much more 
ne wean it can at preſent; | | 


IT was a object of the N exciſe ſcheme of 'Sir Robert 
Walpole: to eſtabliſh, with regard to wine and tobacco, a ſyſtem 
not very unhke that which is here propoſed. But though the bill 
which was then brought into parliament, comprehended thoſe two 
commodities only; it was generally ſuppofed to be meant as an in- 
troduction to a more extenſtve ſcheme of the ſame kind. Faction, 
combined with the intereſt of ſmuggling merchants, raiſed ſo violent, 
though ſo unjuſt, a clamour againſt that bill, that the miniſter 
thought proper to drop it; and from a dread of exciting a clamour 
of the nave kind, none of his ſucceſſors have dared to reſume the 
project. N | | | p . 


Nane duties upon foreign luxuries imported for home · conſump- 
n, though they ſometimes fall upon the poor, fall principally 


_ people of middling or more than middling fortune. Such 
are, for example, the duties. upon. ou wines, upon. colfee, 


chocolate, tea, ſugar 7 &c. | 


Tre duties upon the 4 luxuries of home produce deſtined 
for home · conſumption, fall pretty equally. upon people of all ranks 
in proportion to their reſpective expence. The poor pay the duties 
upon malt, hops, beer, and ale, upon their own conſumption: 
The rich, upon both their own an and that of their 


ſervants. 


Taz whole confumption of the inferior ranks of people, or of 
thoſe below the middling rank, it muſt be obſerved, is in every 
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country much 8 not only in quantity, but in a than CHAP 
that of the middling and of thoſe above the middling rank. The — 
whole expence of the inferior is much greater than that of the 
ſuperior ranks. In the firſt place, almoſt the Whole capital of every 

country 18 annually diſtributed among the inferior ranks of people, 
as the wages of productive labour. Secondly, a great part of 
the revenue ariſing from both the rent of land and the profits 

of ſtock, is annually diſtributed among the ſame rank, in the 
wages and maintenance of menial ſervants, and other unproduc- 
tive labourers. Thirdly, ſome part of the profits of ſtock belongs 
to the ſame rank, as a revenue ariſing. from the employment of 
their ſmall capitals, The amount of the profits annually made by 
ſmall ſhopkeepers, tradeſmen, and retailers of all kinds, is every 
where very conſiderable, and makes a very conſiderable portion of 
the annual produce. Fourthly, and laſtly, ſome part even of the 
rent of land belongs to the ſame rank; a conſiderable part to 
thoſe who are ſome what below the middling rank, and a ſinall 
part even to the loweſt rank; common labourers ſometimes poſ- 
ſeſſing in property an acre or two of land. Though the expence 

of thoſe inferior ranks of people, therefore, taking them indi- 

vidually, is very ſmall, yet the whole maſs of it, taking them 
collectively, amounts always to by much the largeſt portion of 
the whole expence of the ſociety ; what remains, of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country for the conſumption 
of the ſuperior ranks, being always much leſs, not only in quantity 
but in value. The taxes upon expence, therefore, which fall 
chiefly upon that of the ſuperior ranks of people, upon the ſmaller - 
Portion, of the annual prod UCE, are e likely to be much leſs pro- 


all ranks, 0 or even thoſe Which fall chiefly upon that of the 8 
ranks; than either thoſe which fall indifferently upon the whole 
annual Produce, or thoſe which fall chiefly upon the larger por- 
3 T 2 tion 


Jos 
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B 0.0 K tion of it. The exciſe upon the vinttHials) and Amöaubctute o 
S home-made fermented and ſpirituous liquors k is accordingly, of all 


* 


fall upon che ſuperior r ranks of people, ae 


the different taxes upon expence, by far the moſt productive; and 
this branch of the exciſe falls very much, perhaps principally, upon 


the expence of the common people. In the year which ended on 


the 5th of July, 1 77 5, the groſs 3p gn} of this bench of the 
exciſe amounted to 3, 341 8371. g 8. yo.” | | | 


. — 
* 


Ir muſt always be teukmberec however, chat it is the Nuxtidlons 


and not the neceſſary expence of the inferior ranks of people that 


ought ever to be taxed. The final payment of any tax upon their 
neceſſary expence would fall altogether upon the fuperior ranks of 
people; upon the ſmaller portion of the annual produce, and not 
upon the greater. Such a tax muſt in all cafes either raife-the- 


wages of labour, or leſſen the demand for it. It conld not raiſe the 
wages of labour, without throwing the final payment of the tar 
upon the ſuperior ranks of people. It could not leſſen the de- 


mand for labour, without leſſening the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country, the fund from which all taxes 


muſt be ſinally paid. Whatever might be the. ſtate to Which a 


tax of this kind reduced the demand for labour, it muſt always 


raiſe wages higher than they otherwiſe: would be in that ſtate; and: 


the final payment of this enhancement of wages muſt i in all caſes, 


*5 


FarmenTED Tiquors brewed and tenden. Wb diſtilled, 
not for ſale, but for private uſe, are not in Great Britain liable 
to any duties of exciſe. "This exemption; of which che object ie 
to fave private familice from the odic ious vite and EAM mination 
of the tax-gatherer, occaſions. the- burden of thofe duties ti fall 


| frequently much Tgliter upon the rich than upon the'poor# It 48 


not, indeed, very common. to diftlt for private uſe,” * it is. 
done: 
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done ſometimes. But in the country, many middling and almoſt A 
all rich and great families brew their own beer. Their ſtrong beer. 


therefore, coſts them eight ſhillings a barrel leſs than it coſts the. 


common brewer, who muſt have his profit upon the tax, as well as. 


upon all the other expence which he advances. Such families, there- 
fore, mult drink their beer at leaſt nine or ten fhillings a barrel. 
cheaper than any liquor of the ſame. quality can be drunk by. the- 
common people, to whom it is every where more convenient to buy 
their beer, by little and little, from. the brewery or the ale-houſe. 
Malt, in the ſame manner, that is made for the uſe of a private. 
family, is not liable to the viſit or examination of the tax-gatherer ;, 
but in this cafe the family muſt compound at ſeven ſhillings and ſix- 


pence a head for the tax. Seven ſhillings and ſixpence are equal toc 
the exciſe upon ten buſhels of malt; a quantity fully equal to what 


all the different members of any ſober family, men, women, and 


children, are at an average likely to conſume. But in. rich and great. 


families, where country hoſpitality is much practiſed, the malt li- 
quors conſumed by the members of the family make but a ſmall part: 
of the conſumption of the houſe. Either on. account of this compo- 
ſition, however, or for other reaſons, it is not near ſo common to: 


table reaſon why thoſe; who either brew or diſtil for private uſe,, 
thould not be ſubject to a compoſition. of the ſame kind. 


A GREATER revenue than what is at preſent dtawa from all the: 
heavy taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, might be raiſed, it has fre- 
quently been ſaid, by a much. lighter tax upon malt; the opportu-- 
nities of defrauding, the revenue being much greater in a brewery: 


eaſe with thoſe. who malt for private. uſe. 


7 


malt as. to brew for private uſe. It is difficult to imagine any equi»- | 


than in a malt-houſe ;, and thoſe who brew. for. private uſe being: 
exempted from all duties or compoſition for duties, which is not the- 


In 


w 
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fore, the whole amount of the duties upon malt, beer, an 
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Ix the porter brewery of London, a quarter of malt is commonly 


3 brewed i into more than two barrels and'a half, ſometimes into three 


barrels of porter. The different taxes upon malt amount to fix 
ſhillings a quarter ; thoſe upon ſtrong beer and ale to eight ſhillings 
a barrel. In the porter brewery therefore, the different taxes upon 
malt, beer and ale, amount to between twenty-fix and thirty ſhil- 


lings upon the produce of a quarter of malt. In the country brewery 


for common country fale, a quarter of malt is ſeldom brewed into 
leſs than two barrels of ſtrong and one barrel of ſmall beer; fre- 
quently into two barrels and a half of ſtrong beer. The different 


taxes upon ſmall beer amount to one ſhilling and four-pence a barrel. 
In the country brewery, therefore, the different taxes upon malt, 


beer, and ale, ſeldom. amount to leſs than twenty-three ſhillings and 
four-pence, frequently to twenty-ſix ſhillings, upon the produce of 

a quarter of malt. Taking the whole kingdom at an average, there- 
and ale, can- 
not be eſtimated at leſs than twenty- four or twenty-five ſhillings upon 
the produce of a quarter of malt. But by taking off all the different 
duties upon beer and ale, and by tripling the malt-tax, or by raiſing 
it from fix to eighteen ſhillings upon the quarter of malt, a greater 
revenue, it is faid, might be raifed by this ſingle tax than what i is 
at preſent drawn from all thoſe heavier taxes. 
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IO £405: * | . CHAP. 
In 1772, the old malt tax produced — 722, 023 111᷑ ꝶèꝓ 
+ + "The additional — — $56,776 7 
In 1773, the old tax produced — 561,627 3 
The additiona!l  — 278,650 15 
In 1774, the old tax produced — 624,614 17 


* 6 Die additional — 310,745 2 
In 1775, the old tax produced — = 657,357 — 
Ik) be additional — — 323,285 12 62 
N 93,83 5,80 12 — 
Average of theſe four years — 958,895 3 — 
In 17724 the country exciſe produced — 1, 243,128 5 3 
duke London brewery — 408,260 7 22 
In 17735 the country exciſe — 1,245,808. 3 3. 
1 The London brewery — 405,406 17 102 
In 1774, the country exciſe— — 1,246,373 14 52 
a The London brewery — 320,601 18 —- -K 
In 1775, the country exciſe— — _ 1,214,583. 6 F- 
| The London brewery — 463,670 2 — 


_ 406,547.85 3a 19 © 
Average of theſe four years - — © 1,636,958 4 92 
To which adding the average malt tax, or 958,895 3 —b* 
The whole amount of thoſe different ese. 2,5 9 5.8 53 7 9225 
comes out to be — — UA 
But by tripling the malt tax, or by N 
from ſix to eighteen ſhillings upon the 5 
garter of malt, that e tax — 2:876,685 9 —- 


. — 


A ſum which exceeds the foregoing by — 80,8 32 1 212 
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Unprn the old malt tax, indeed, is comprehended a tax of four 


upon the barrel of mum. In 1774, the tax upon cyder produced 
only 308g l. 68. 8d. It probably fell ſomewhat ſhort of its uſual 


amount; all the different taxes upon cyder having that year pro- 
duced leſs than ordinary. The tax upon mum, though much 


heavier, is ſtill leſs productive, on account of the ſmaller con- 


| ſumption of that liquor. But to balance whatever may be the 
ordinary amount of thoſe two taxes; there is comprehended under 


what is called The country exciſe, firſt, the old exciſe of fix ſhil- 
lings and eight-pence upon the hogſhead of cyder; ſecondly a like 
tax of fix ſhillings and eight- pence upon the hogſhead of verjuice ; 


thirdly, another of eight ſhillings and nine · pence upon the hogſ- 


head of vinegar; and, laſtly, a fourth tax of eleven - pence upon 
the gallon of mead or metheglin: The produce of thoſe different 


taxes will probably much more than counterbalance that of the 


duties impoſed, by what” is called The * malt ny upon cyder 
and mum. hs 1s! ated”: | 


MALT is "conſumed not only in the brewery of beer and ale, 


but in the manufacture of low wines and ſpirits. If the malt 
tax was to be raiſed to eighteen ſhillings upon the quarter, it 


might be neceſſary to make ſome abatement in the different ex- 


cCiſes which are impoſed upon thoſe particular ſorts of low wines 


and ſpirits of which malt makes any part of the materials. In 


" what are called Malt ſpirits, it makes commonly but a third part 


of the materials; the other two-thirds being either raw barley, or 
one-third barley and one-third wheat. In the diſtillery - of malt 


| ſpirits, both the opportunity and the temptation to ſmuggle, are 


much greater than either in a brewery or in a malt-houſe ; the 
opportunity, on account of the ſmaller bulk and greater value 


of the commodity ; and the temptation, on account of the ſuperior 
"Hh height 
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height- of the duties, which amount to 2 8. 64. upon the che of C HA AP. 
ſpirits. By increaſing the duties upon malt, and reducing thoſe upon. Al et 


the diſtillery, both the opportunities and the temptation to ſmuggle 


would be diminiſhed, which 9800 occaſion a ſtill Ae augmenta- 
tion of revenue. | 6 


IT has for me time paſt been the policy of Great Britain to 
diſcourage the conſumption of ſpirituous liquors, on account of 
their” ſuppoſed tendency to ruin the health and to corrupt the 
morals of the common people. According to this policy, the 
abatement of the taxes upon the diſtillery ought not to be ſo great 
as to reduce in any reſpe& the price of thoſe liquors. Spirituous 
liquors might remain as dear as ever ; while at the ſame time the 
wholeſome and invigorating liquors of beer and ale might be con- 
ſiderably reduced in their price. The people might thus be in part 


the moſt ; while at the ſame time the revenue might be conſiderably 
augmented. $7 


THE objections of Dr. Davenant to this alteration in the preſent 


objections are, that the tax, inſtead of dividing itſelf as at preſent 
pretty - equally upon the profit of the maltſter, upon that of the 
brewer, and upon that of the retailer, would, ſo far as it affected 


could not ſo eaſily get back the amount of the tax in the advanced 
price of his malt, as the brewer and retailer in the advanced price of 
their liquor; and that ſo heavy a tax upon malt might reduce the 
rent and profit of barley land, 


No tax can ever reduce, for any conſiderable time, the rate of 
profit in any particular trade, which muſt always keep its level 
Vor. II. 3 U i with 


relieved from one of the burdens of which they at preſent complain 


ſyſtem of exciſe duties, ſeem to be without foundation- Thoſe 


profit, fall altogether upon that of the maltſter; that the maltſter 


22 
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— 


| 
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L 1 OK with other trades in the neighbourhood. The preſent duties upon 
de malt, beer and ale, do not affect the profits of the dealers in thoſe 
commodities, who all get back the tax with an additional profit, in 

the enhanced price of their goods. A tax indeed may render the 

goods upon which it is impoſed ſo dear as to diminiſh the con- 
fumption of them, But the conſumption of malt is in malt 

liquors; and a tax of eighteen [ſhillings upon the quarter of malt 

could not well render thoſe liquors dearer, than the different taxes 
amounting to twenty-four. or twenty- five ſhillings, do at preſent. 

Thoſe liquors, on the contrary, would probably become cheaper, 

and the conſumption of them would be more EK to increaſe than 

to diminiſh, 


| IT is not very eaſy to underſtand why it ſhould be more difficult 
for the maltſter to get back eighteen ſhillings in the advanced price 
of his malt, than it is at preſent for the brewer to get back twenty- 
four or twenty- five, ſometimes thirty ſhillings, in that of his liquor. 
The maltſter, indeed, inſtead of a tax of fix ſhillings, would be 
obliged to advance one of eighteen ſhillings upon every quarter of 
malt. But the brewer is. at preſent obliged to advance a tax of 
twenty-four or twenty-five, ſometimes thirty ſhillings, 1 upon every 
quarter of malt which he brews. It could not be more inconvenient 
for the maltſter to advance a lighter tax, than it is at preſent for the 
brewer to advance a heavier one, The maltſter doth not always 
keep in his granaries a ſtock 'of malt which it will require a longer 
time to diſpoſe of, than the ſtock of beer and ale which the brewer 
frequently keeps in his cellars. The former, therefore, may fre- 
quently get the returns of his money as ſoon as the latter. But 
whatever inconveniency might ariſe to the maltſter from being 
obliged to advance a heavier tax, it could eaſily be remedied by grant- 
ing him a few months longer credit than is at preſent commonly 
given to the brewer. 


Nor HIN 
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Nor HN could reduce the rent and profit of barley land which C HA P. 
did not reduce the demand for barley. But a change of ſyſtem, wu 
which reduced the duties upon a quarter of malt brewed into beer 
and ale from twenty-four and twenty-five ſhillings to eighteen 
ſhillings, would be mote likely to increaſe- than diminiſh that 
demand, The refit and profit of barley land, beſides, muſt always 
be neatly equal to thoſe of other equally fertile and equally well 
cultivated land. If they were leſs, ſome part of the barley land 
would ſoon be turned to ſome other purpoſe; and if they were 
greater, more land would ſoon be turned to the raifing of barley. 
When the ordinary price of any particular produce of land is at 
what may be called a monopoly price, a tax upon it neceſſarily 
reduces the rent and profit of the land which grows it. A tax upon 
the produce of thoſe precious vineyards, of which the wine falls ſo 
much ſhort of the effectual demand, that its price is always above 
the natural proportion to that of the produce of other equally 
fertile and equally well cultivated land, would neceſſarily reduce 
the rent and profit of thoſe vineyards. The price of the wines, 
being already the higheſt that could be got for the quantity com- 
monly ſent to market, it could not be raiſed higher without dimi- 
niſhing that quantity ; and the quantity could not be diminiſhed 
without fill greater loſs, becauſe the lands could not be turned 
to any other equally valuable produce. The whole weight of the 
tax, therefore, would fall upon the rent and profit ; properly upon 
the rent of the vineyard. When it has been propofed to lay any 
new tax upon ſugar, our ſugar planters have frequently complained 
that the whole weight of ſuch taxes fell, not upon the conſumer, 
but upon the producer; they never having been able to raiſe the 
price of their ſugar after the tax, higher than it was before. The 
price had, it ſeems, before the tax been a monopoly price; and the 
argument adduced to ſhew that ſugar was an improper ſubject of 
taxation, demonſtrated, perhaps, that it was a proper one; the 
gains of monopoliſts, whenever they can be come at, being cer- 

3 U 2 | tainly 
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FITS > tainly of all ſubjects the moſt proper. But the ordinary price of 
L—— barley has never been a monopoly price; and the rent and profit of 

6 barley land have never been above their natural proportion to 

| thoſe of other equally fertile and equally well cultivated land. 
The different taxes which have been impoſed upon malt, beer, 
and ale, have never lowered the price of barley, have never re- 
duced the rent and profit of barley land. The price of malt 
to the brewer has conſtantly riſen in proportion to the taxes im- 
poſed upon it; and thoſe taxes, together with the different du- 
ties upon beer and ale, have conſtantly either raiſed the price, 
N or what comes to the ſame thing, reduced the quality of thoſe 
commodities to the conſumer. The final payment of thoſe taxes 


has fallen e upon the conſumer, and. not upon the pro- 
5 ducer. 


[| Tas only people likely to ſuffer by the change of ſyſtem here 
propoſed, are thoſe who brew for their own private uſe. But the 
exemption, which this ſuperior rank of people at preſent enjoy, from 
very heavy taxes which are paid by the poor labourer and artificer, is 
ſurely moſt unjuſt and unequal, and ought to be taken away, even 
though this change was never to take place. It has probably been 
the intereſt of this ſuperior order of people, however, which has 
hitherto prevented a change of ſyſtem that could not well fail both 
to increaſe the revenue and to relieve the people. 


BESsIDESU ſuch duties as thoſe of caſtioitia and exciſe above men- 
tioned, there are feveral others which affect the Price of goods more 
unequally and more indirectly. Of this kind are the duties which 
in French are called Peages, which in old Saxon times were called 

| duties of Paſſage, and which ſeem to have been originally eſtabliſhed 
j for the ſame purpoſe as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls upon our 

| 1 | canals and navigable rivers; for the maintenance of the road or of 
q: the navigation, Thoſe duties, when applied to ſuch purpoſes, are 


| | ; molt 


| | * 
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moſt properly impoſed according to the bulk or weight of the goods. © 8 
As they were originally local and provincial duties, applicable to 3 
local and provincial purpoſes, the adminiſtration of them was in 
moſt caſes entruſted to the particular town, pariſh, or lordſhip, in 
Which they were levied; ſuch communities being in ſome way or 
other ſuppoſed to be accountable for the application. The ſovereign, 
who is altogether unaccountable, has in many countries aſſumed to 
himſelf the adminiſtration of thoſe duties ; and though he has in 
moſt caſes enhanced very much the duty, he has in many entirely 
neglected the application. If the turnpike tolls of Great Britain 
ſhould ever become one of the reſources of government, we may 
learn, by the example of many other nations, what would probably 
be the conſequenee. Such tolls are no doubt finally paid by the con- 
ſumer; but the conſumer is not taxed in proportion to his expence 
when he pays, not according to the value, but according to the bulk 
or weight of what he conſumes. When ſuch duties are impoſed, 
not according to the bulk or weight, but according to the ſuppoſed 
value of the goods, they become properly a ſoxt of inland cuſtoms or 
exciſes, which obſtruct very much the moſt important of all 
branches of commerce, the interior commerce of the country. 


In ſome ſmall ſtates duties ſimilar to thoſe paſſage duties are im- 
poſed upon goods carried acroſs the territory, either by land or by 
water, from one foreign country to another. Theſe are in ſome 
countries called tranſit- duties. Some of the little Italian ſtates, 
which are ſituated upon the Po, and the rivers which run into it, 
derive ſome revenue from duties of this kind, which are paid altoge- 
ther by foreigners, and which, perhaps, are the only duties that one 
ſtate can impoſe upon the ſubjects of another, without obſtructing in 
any reſpect the induſtry or commerce of its own. The moſt im- 
portant tranſit-duty in the world is that levied by the king of Den- 
mark upon all merchant ſhips which paſs through the Sound. 


, SUCH: 
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BOOK SvUcn taxes upon luxuries as the greater part of the duties of 
V cuſtoms and exciſe, though they all fall indifferently upon every dif- 
ferent ſpecies of revenue, and are paid finally, or without any retri- 
bution, by whoever conſumes the commodities upon which they are 
impoſed, yet they do not always fall equally or proportionably 
upon the revenue of every individual. As every man's humour 
regulates the degree of his conſumption, every man contributes 
rather according to his humour than in proportion to his revenue; 
the profuſe contribute more, the parſimonious leſs, than thelr 
proper proportion. During the minority of a man of great fot- 
tune, he contributes commonly very little by his conſumption to- 
wards the ſupport of that ſtate from whoſe protection he derives a 
great revenue. Thoſe who live in another country contribute no- 
thing, by their conſumption, towards the ſupport of the government 
of that country, in which is ſituated the ſource of their revenue, If 
in this latter country there ſhould be no land-tax, nor any con- 
ſiderable duty upon the transference either of moveable or of im- 
moveable property, as is the caſe in Irelatid, ſuch abſentees may 
derive a great revenue from the protection of a government to the 
ſupport of which they do not contribute a fingle ſhilling. This 
inequality is likely to be greateſt in a country of which the go- 
vernment is in ſome reſpects ſubordinate and dependent upon 
that of fome other. The people who poſſeſs the moſt exten- 
five property in the dependent, will in this caſe generally chuſe to 
live in the governing country. Ireland is preciſely in this ſituation, 
and we cannot therefore wonder that the propoſal of a tax upon 
abſentees ſhould be ſo very popular in that country. It might, per- 
haps, be a little difficult to aſcertain either what fort, or what degree 
of abſence would ſubject a man to be taxed as an abſentee, or at 
what preciſe time the tax ſhould either begin or end. If you ex- 
cept, however, this very peculiar ſituation, any inequality in the 
contribution of individuals, which can ariſe from ſuch taxes, is 
| BS | much 
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much more than campeaſated by the. very circumſtance which occa- © a 
fions that inequality; the circumſtance that every man's contribution W—y—— 
is altogether voluntary; it being altogether in his power either to 

conſume. or not to conſume. the commodity taxed. Where ſuch 

taxes, therefore, are properly aſſeſſed and upon proper commodities, 

they are paid with leſs grumbling than. any other. When they are 
advanced by the merchant or manufacturer, the conſumer, who 

finally pays them, ſoon comes to confound them with the price of the 
commodities, and almoſt forgets that he pays any tax. 


Sven taxes are or may be perfectly certain, or may be aſſeſſed fo 
as:to leave no doubt concerning either what ought to be paid, or when 
it ought to be paid; concerning either the quantity or the time of 
payment. Whatever uncertainty there may ſometimes be, either in 
the duties. of cuſtoms in Great Britain, or in other duties of the ſame 
kind in other countries, it cannot ariſe from the nature of thoſe 
duties, but from the 1 inaccurate or unſkilful manner in which the law 
that impoſes them is expreſſed. 


F Taxts. upon luxuries generally are, and always may be, paid 
piece-meal, or in proportion as the contributors have occaſion. to 
purchaſe the goods. upon which they are impoſed. In the time and 


mode of payment they are, or may be, of all taxes the moſt con- 
venient. Upon the whole, ſuch taxes, therefore, are, perhaps, as 


agreeable to the three firſt of the four general maxims concerning 
taxation, as any other. They offend in every reſpect againſt the 
fourth. - 


SUCH. taxes, in proportion to what they bring into the public trea- 
ſury of the ſtate, always take out or keep out of the pockets of 
the people more than almoſt any other taxes. They ſeem to do this 
in all the four different ways in which it is poſſible to do it. 

Fixs r, the levying of ſuch taxes, even when impoſed in the moſt 
Judicious manner, requires a great. number. of cuſtom-houſe and 
exciſe: 
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'B 9 K exciſe officers, whoſe ſalaries and perquiſites are a real tax upon 
dhe people, which brings nothing into the treaſury of the ſtate. 
This expence, however, it muſt be acknowledged, is more mode- 

rate in Great Britain than in moſt other countries. In the year 

which ended on the fifth of July, 1775, the groſs produce of the 

different duties, under the management of the commiſſioners of 

Exciſe in England, amounted to 5,507,3081. 18s. 82 d. which was 

levied at an expence of little more than five and a half per cent. 

From this groſs produce, however, there muſt be deducted what 

- was paid away in bounties and drawbacks upon the exportation of 
exciſeable goods, which will reduce the neat produce below five mil- 
lions. The levying of the ſalt duty, an exciſe duty, but under a 
different management, is much more expenſive. The neat revenue 

of the cuſtoms does not amount to two millious and a half, which 

is levied at an expence of more than ten per cent. in the ſalaries 

of officers, and other incidents. But. the perquiſites of cuſtom- 

houſe officers are every where much greater than their ſalaries ; at 

ſome ports more than double or triple thoſe ſalaries. If the ſala- 

ries of officers, and other incidents, therefore, amount to more 


than ten per cent. upon the neat revenue of the cuſtoms; the 
whole expence of levying that revenue may amount, in ſalaries and 
perquiſites together, to more than twenty or thirty per cent. The 
officers of exciſe receive few or no perquiſites; and the admini- 
ſtration of that branch of the revenue, being of more recent eſta- 
bliſhment, is in general leſs corrupted than that of the cuſtoms, 
into which length of time has introduced and authoriſed many 
abuſes. By charging upon malt the whole revenue which is at 
preſent levied by the different duties upon malt and malt liquors, a 
ſaving, it is ſuppoſed, of more than fifty thouſand pounds might 
be made in the annual expence of the exciſe. By confining the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The neat produce of that year, after deducting all expences and allowances, 
amounted to 4,975,652 . 198. 6d. 13 


duties 
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probably be made in the annual expence of the cuſtomn. 


SECONDLY, ſuch taxes neceſſarily . ſome obſtruction or 
diſcouragement to certain branches of induſtry. As they always 
raiſe the price of the commodity taxed, they fo far diſcourage i its 
conſumption, and conſequently its production. If it is a commo- 


dity of home growth or manufacture, leſs labour comes to be 
employed in raiſing and producing it, If it is a foreign commo- 


dity of which the tax increaſes in this manner the price, the com- 
- modities of the ſame kind which are made at home may thereby, 
indeed, gain ſome advantage in the home market, and a greater 
quantity of domeſtic induſtry may thereby be turned towards pre- 
paring them. But though this riſe of price in a foreiga commo- 
dity may encourage domeſtic induſtry in one particular branch, it 
neceſſarily diſcourages that induſtry in almoſt every other. The 
dearer the Birmingham manufacturer buys his foreign wine, the 
cheaper he neceſſarily ſells that part of his hardware with which, or, 
what comes to the ſame thing, with the price of which he buys it. 


That part of his hardware, therefore, becomes of leſs value to him, 


and he has leſs encouragement to work at it. The dearer the con- 
ſumers in one country pay for the ſurplus produce of another, the 


cheaper they neceſſarily ſell. that part of their own ſurplus produce 


with which, or, what comes to the ſame thing, with. the price of 
which they buy it. That part of their own ſurplus produce becomes 
of leſs value to them, and they have leſs encouragement to increaſe 
its- quantity. All taxes upon conſumable commodities, therefore, 
tend to reduce the quantity of productive labour below what it 
otherwiſe would be, either in preparing the commodities taxed, if 
they are home commodities ;. or in preparing thoſe with which they 
are purchaſed; if they are foreign commodities. Such taxes too 

Vol. II. 3X FR always 
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duties of cuſtoins to a few forts of goods, and by levying thefe CHAP, 
duties -aceording to the exciſe laws, a much greater ſaving might — — 
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B 0,0 K always alter, more or leſs, the natural direction of national indu- 
— ſtry, and turn it into a channel always different from, and gene- 


frequent occaſion to forfeitures and other penalties, which entirely 


rupted governments where there is at leaſt a general ſuſpicion of 


'To pretend to have any ſeruple about buying ſmuggled goods, 
though a manifeſt ' encouragement! to the violation of the revenue 


criſy which, inſtead of gaining credit with any body, ſerve only to 


lence, what he has been accuſtomed to regard as his juſt property. 


Sber, his capital, which had before n employed in maintaining 
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rally leſs advantageous than that in which it would have run of its 
own accord. - 


/ 


Ta DLY, the . of ating ſuch taxes by ſmuggling gives: 


ruin the ſmuggler ; a perſon who, though no doubt highly blameable 
for violating the laws of his country, is frequently incapable of 
violating thoſe o natural Juſtice, and would have been, in every 


reſpe&, an excellent citizen, had not the laws of his country made 
that a crime which nature never meant to be ſo. In thoſe cor- 


much unneceſſary expence, and great miſapplication of the pub- 
lic revenue, the laws which guard it are little reſpected. Not 
many people are ferupulous about ſmuggling when, without per- 
jury, they can find any eaſy and ſafe opportunity of doing fo. 


laws, and to che perjury which almoſt always attends it, would in 
moſt countries be regarded as one of thoſe pedantic pieces of hypo- 


expoſe the perſon who affects to practiſe them, to the ſuſpicion' of 
being a greater knave than moſt of his neighbours.” By this induk 
gence of the public, the ſmuggler is often. encouraged to continue 
a trade which he is thus taught to | conſider as in ſome mea- 
ſure innocent; and when the ſeverity of the revenue laws is ready 
to fall upon him, he is frequently diſpoſed to defend with vio- 


From being at firſt, perhaps, rather imprudent than criminal, 
he at laſt too often becomes one of the hardieſt and moſt deter- 
mined violators of the laws of ſociety. By the ruin of the ſmug- 


1 e 


0 
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productive labour, is abſorbed either in che revenue of the ſtate or C * * 
in that of the revenue- officer, and is employed in maintaining . 
unproductive; to the diminution of the general capital of «the 


ſociety, and of the _ mn which it 95 00 otherwiſe have 
mbintain elt nm rfl oi on vill rot” #t: 


"FouRTHLY, ſuch kaxes, by ſubjebting at leaſt the dealers! in ths 
taxed ' commodities to the frequent viſits and odious examination of 
the tax gatherers, expoſe them ſometimes, no doubt to ſome degree 
of oppreſſion, and always to much trouble and vexation ; and though 
vexation, as has already been ſaid, is not ſtrictly ſpeaking expence, 
it is certainly equivalent to the expence at which every man would be 
willing to redeem himſelf from it. The laws of exciſe, though 
more effectual for the purpoſe for which they were inſtituted, are, 
in this reſpect, more vexatious than thoſe of the cuſtoms. When a 
merchant has imported goods ſubject to certain duties of cuſtoms, 
when he has paid thoſe duties, and lodged the goods in his ware- 
houſe, he is not in moſt caſes liable to any further trouble or vexa- 
tion from the cuſtom-houſe officer. It is otherwiſe with goods 
ſabje& to duties of exciſe. The dealers have no reſpite from the 

continual viſits and examination of the exciſe officers. The duties 
of exciſe are, upon this account, more unpopular than thoſe of the 
cuſtoms ; and ſo are the officers who levy them. Thoſe officers, it 1s 
pretended, though in general, perhaps, they do their duty fully as 
well as thoſe of the cuſtoms; yet, as that duty obliges them to be 
frequently very troubleſome to Tome of their neighbours, commonly 
contract a certain hardneſs of character which the others frequently 
have not. This obſervation, however, may very probably be the 
mere ſuggeſtion of fraudulent dealers, whoſe ſmuggling i 18 either 
prevented or detected by their diligence. 


Tux inconveniencies, however, which are, perlifips, in ſome = 
degree inſeparable from taxes upon conſumable commodities, fall as 
| EE ne a wr light 
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BOOK light upon the people of Great Btitnis us uon thols:of any other 
— country of which the government is nearly as expenſive. Our ſtata 


is nat perfect, and might be mended; but it is as good: or better 
than that of moſt of our neighbours. 


In conſequence of the notion that duties upon conſumable. nid 
were taxes upon the profits of merchants, thoſe duties have, in 

| ſome countries, been repeated upon every ſucceſſive ſale of the goods. 

If the profits. of the merchant importer or merchant. manufacturer 
were taxed, equality ſeemed to require that thoſe of all the middle 
buyers, who intervened between either of them and the conſumes, 
ſhould, likewiſe be taxed. The famous Alcavala of Spain ſeems to 
have been eſtabliſhed upon this Principle. It was at firſt a tax of 
ten per cent. afterwards. of fourteen. per cent, and is at preſent, of. 
only ſix per cent. upon the ſale. of every, ſort of property, whether 
moveable or immoveable; ;, and,1 it -18- repeated every time the pro- 
perty is ſold. * The levying of this tax requires a multitude of 
revenue officers ſufficient to guard the tranſportation. of goods, not 
only. from, one province to another, but. from one ſhop to another. 
It ſubjes, not. only the dealers in ſome ſoxts of goods, but thoſe im 
all .ſorts, .every. farmer, every manufacturer, every merchant and 

ſhop-keeper, to the continual viſits and examination of the tax. 

gatherers. Through the greater part of a country in which a tax. 
of this kind is eſtabliſhed, nothing can be produced for diſtant 
ſale. The produce of every part of the country muſt be propor- 
tioned to the conſumption of the neighbourhood. It is to the 
Alcavala, accordingly, that Uſtaritz imputes the ruin of the manu- 
factures of Spain. He might have imputed to it likewiſe the declen- 


fion of agriculture, it being impoſed nat only upon manufactures, 
but upon the rude produce of the land. 


In the kingdom of Naples there is a ſimilar tax of three * 
cent. upon the value of all contracts, and conſequently upon that 
ä of 


®* Memoires concernant les Droits,-&c. tom. i. p. 455: 
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of all eontracts of ſale, It is both lighiter than the Spaniſh tax, wits ade 
and the greater part of towns and pariſhes are allowed to pry a — 


compoſition in lieu of it. They levy this compoſition in what 
manner they pleaſe, generally in a way that gives no interruption 
to the interior commerce of the place. Fhe Neapolitan tax, there- 
fore, is not near ſo ruinvus as the Spaniſn one. 


Tus uniform ſyſtem of taxation, which, with a few erbep. 


tions of no great conſequence,. takes place in all the different 
parts of the united kingdom of Great Britain; leaves the in- 
terior commerce. of the country, the inland and coaſting 
trade, almoſt entirely free. The inland trade is almoſt per- 
fealy free, and the greater part of goods may be carried 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, without requir- 


ing any permit or let-paſs, without being ſubje& to queſtion, 
viſit, or examination from the. revenue officers. There. are a 


few exceptions, but they are ſuch. as can give no interruption 
to any. important. branch of the inland commerce of the country. 
Goods carried coaſtwiſe, indeed, require certificates or coaſt- 
cockets. If you except coals, however, the reſt are almoſt all 
duty-free. This freedom of interior commerce, the effect of the 


uniformity of the ſyſtem of taxation, is perhaps one of the prin- 
cipal cauſes of the proſperity of Great Britain; every great country. 


being neceſſarily the beſt and moſt extenſive market for the greater 
part of the productions of its own induſtry, If the ſame free- 


dom, in conſequence of the ſame uniformity, could be extended 
to Ireland and the . plantations, both the grandeur of the ſtate and 
the proſperity of every part of the empire, would probably be till 


greater than at preſent. 
Ix France, the different revenue laws which take place i in the 
different provinces, require a multitude of revenue officers to ſur- 
round, not only the frontiers of the kingdom, but thoſe of 
almoſt each particular province, in order either to prevent the 
5 | importation 
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"I 00K importation of certain goods, or to ſubje it to the payment of 
3 ccrxtain duties, to the no ſmall interruption of the interior com- 
merce of the country. Some provinces are allowed to compound 
for the gabelle or ſalt- tax. Others are exempted from it altoge- 
ther. Some provinces are exempted from the excluſive ſale of 
tobacco, which the farmers- general enjoy through the greater part 
of the kingdom. The aids, which correſpond to the exciſe in 
England, are very different in different provinces. Some pro- 
vinces are exempted from them, and pay a compoſition or equi. 
valent. In thoſe in which they take place and are in farm, there 
are many local duties which do not extend beyond a particular 
town or diſtri, The Traites, which correſpond to our cuſ- 
toms, divide the kingdom into three great parts; firſt, the pro- 
vinces ſubje& to the tarif of 1664, which are called the pro- 
vinces of the five great farms, and under which are compre- 
hended Picardy, Normandy, and the greater part of the interior 
provinces of the kingdom; ſecondly, the provinces ſubjed to the 
tarif of 1667, which are called the provinces reckoned foreign, 
, and under which are comprehended the greater part of the fron- 
tier provinces; and, thirdly, thoſe provinces which are faid to be 
treated as foreign, or which, becauſe they are allowed a' free 


commerce with foreign countries, . are in their commerce with 
the other provinces of France ſubjected to the ſame duties as 


other foreign countries. Theſe are Alſace, the three biſhopricks 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and the three cities of Dunkirk, 
Bayonne, and Marſeilles. Both in the provinces of the five 
great farms, (called ſo on account of an antient diviſion of the 
- duties of cuſtoms into five great branches, each of which was 
originally the ſubject of a particular farm, though they are now 
all united into one) and in thoſe which are ſaid to be reckoned 
foreign, there are many local duties which do not extend beyond 
a particular town or diſtrict, There are ſome ſuch even in the 


provinees 
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provinces which are ſaid to be treated as foreign, particularly i in the 


city of Marſeilles. It is unneceſſary to obſerve how much, both the 


reſtraints upon the interior commerce of the country, and the 
number of the revenue officers muſt be multiplied, in order to guard 
the frontiers of thoſe different provinces and diſtricts, which are 
"zee to ſuch different ſyſtems of taxation, 


"Oran and above the general reſtraints ariſing from this com- 
plicated ſyſtem of revenue laws, the commerce of wine, after 
corn perhaps the moſt important production of France, is in 
the greater part of the provinces ſubject to particular reſtraints 
ariſing from the favour which has been ſhewn to the vineyards of 


particular provinces and diſtricts, above thoſe of others. The 


provinces moſt famous for their wines, it will be found, I be- 


lieve, are thoſe in which the trade in that article is ſubje& to 


the feweſt reſtraints :of this kind. The extenſive market which 
ſuch provinces enjoy, encourages good management both in the 
cultivation of their vineyards, and in the ſubſequent preparation 
of their wines. 


sven various and complicated revenue laws are not peculiar 
to France. The little dutchy of Milan is divided into ſix pro- 


vinces, in each of which there is a different ſyſtem of taxation 
with regard to ſeveral different ſorts of conſumable goods. The 
ſtill ſmaller territories of the duke of Parma are divided into 
three or four, each of which has, in the ſame manner, a ſyſtem 
of its own. Under ſuch abſurd management, nothing, but the 
great fertility of the ſoil and happineſs of the climate, could pre- 
ſerve ſuch countries from foon relapſing into the loweſt ſtate of 
poverty and. barbariſm. _ 


Taxes upon nave commodities may either be levied by 
an adminiſtration of which the officers are appointed by goverg- 
| | ment 
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B * K ment and are eilen accountable to government, of which 
e revenue muſt in this caſe vary from year to year, according to 
the occaſional variations in the produce of the tax; or they may 

be lett in farm for a rent certain, the farmer being allowed to ap- 

point his own officers, who, though obliged to levy the tax in the 

manner directed by the law, are under his immediate inſpection, 

and are immediately accountable to him. The beſt and moſt 

frugal way of levying a tax can never be by farm. Over and 

above what is neceſſary for paying the ſtipulated rent, the fala- 

ries of the officers, and the whole expence of adminiſtration, 

the farmer muſt always draw from the produce of the tax 8 

eertain profit proportioned at leaſt to the advance which he 
makes, to the riſk which he runs, to the trouble which he is at, 
and to the knowledge and fkill which it requires to manage ſo 
very complicated a concern. Government, by eſtabliſhing an 
adminiftration under their own immediate inſpection, of the fame 
kind with that which the farmer eſtabliſhes, might at leaſt ſave 

this profit which is almoſt always exorbitant. To farm any con- 
ſiderable branch of the public revenue, requires either a great capi- 

tal or a great credit; circumſtances which would alone reſtrain the 
competition for ſuch an undertaking to a very ſmall number of 
people. Of the few who have this capital or credit, a ſtill 
ſmaller number have the. neceſſary knowledge or experience; an- 
other circumſtance whieh reſtrains the competition ſtill further. 
The very few, who are in condition to become competitors, find 
it more for their intereſt to combine together; to become co- 
partners inſtead: of competitars, and when the farm is ſet up to 


auction to offer no rent, but what is much below the real value. 
In countries where the public revenues are in farm, the farmers 
are generally the moſt opulent people. Their wealth would 
alone excite the. public indignation, and the vanity” which almoſt 
always accompanies ſuch upſtart fortunes, the fooliſh oftentation 

7 tlc with 
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with which they commonly Ante that wealth, excites that indig- © = AP. 
nation Rl more. | bes | 


Tus n of the public revenue never find the laws too 
ſevere, which puniſh any attempt to evade the payment of a tax. 
They have no bowels for the contributors, who are not their ſub. 
jets, and whoſe univerſal bankruptcy, if it ſhould happen the 

day after their farm is expired, would not much affect their in- 
tereſt, In the greateſt exigencies of the ſtate, when the anxiety 
of the ſovereign. for the exact payment of his revenue is neceſſarily | 
the greateſt, they ſeldom fail to complain that without laws more , 
rigorous than thoſe, which actually take place, it will be impoſſible | 
for them to pay even the uſual rent. In [thoſe moments of public 
diſtreſs their demands cannot be diſputed. The revenue laws, 
therefore, become gradually more and more ſevere. 'The moſt 
ſanguinary are always to be found in countries where the greater 
part of the public revenue is in farm. The mildeſt, in countries 
where it is levied under the immediate inſpection of the ſovereign. 
Even a bad ſovereign feels more compaſſion for his people than I 
can ever be expected from the farmers of his revenue. He knows 
that the permanent grandeur of his family depends upon the 
proſperity of his people, and he will never knowingly ruin that 
proſperity for the ſake of any momentary intereſt of his own, It 
is otherwiſe with the farmers of his revenue, ' whoſe grandeur may 
frequently be the effect of the hw and not of the proſperity of his 


e 


A Ax is ſometimes, not only farmed for a certain rent, but 
the farmer has, beſides, the monopoly . of the commodity taxed. 
In France, the duties upon tobacco and ſalt are levied in this 
manner. In ſuch caſes the farmer, inſtead of one, levies two 
exorbitant profits upon the people; the profit of the farmer, and 
the till more exorbitant one of the - monopoliſt, Tobacco being 

Vol. II. KF a luxury, 


$30 
BOOK a luxury, every man is allowed to buy or not to buy as he chuſes, | 
* But ſalt being a neceſſary, every man is obliged to buy of the 
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farmer a certain quantity of it; becauſe if he did not buy this 
quantity of the farmer, he would, it is preſumed, buy it of ſome 


| ſmuggler. The taxes upon both commodities are exorbitant. The 


temptation to ſmuggle conſequently is to many people irreſiſtible, 
while at the ſame time the rigour of the law, and the vigilance of 
the farmer's officers, render the yielding to that temptation almoſt 
certainly ruinous. The ſmuggling of falt and tobacco ſends every 
year ſeveral hundred people to the gallies, beſides a very conſider- 
able number whom it ſends to the gibbet. "Thoſe taxes levied in 
this manner yield a very conſiderable revenue to government. In 
1767, the farm of tobacco was let for twenty-two millions five hun- 
dred' and forty-one thouſand two hundred and feventy-eight livres 
a year. That of ſalt, for thirty-ſix millions four hundred and 
ninety-two thouſand four hundred and four livres. The farm in 
both caſes was 'to commence in 1768, and to laſt for ſix years: 
Thoſe who confider the blood of the people as nothing in compariſon 
with the revenue of the prince, may perhaps approve of this me- 
thod of levying taxes. Similar taxes and monopolies of ſalt and 
tobacco have been eſtabliſhed in many other countries; particularly 
in the Auſtrian and Pruſſian dominions, and in the greater part ob 


| the ſtates of Traly. 
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l — the nents part of the actual eine; of: the e erown 
18 derived from eight different ſources; the taille, the capitations 
the two vingtiemes, the gabelles, the aides, the traites, the 
domaine, and the farm ef tobaeco. The five laſt are, in the 
greater part of the provinces, under farm. The three firſt are 
every where levied by an adminiſtration under the immediate in- 
ſpection and direction of government, and it is univerſally acknow- 
ledged that, in proportion to what they take out of the pockets 
of the people, they bring more into the treaſury of the prince than 
l | | | the 
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the: other __ of which the adminiſtration is much more waſteful © . P. 


7 a 
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Tun finances of France ſeem, in their preſent fate; to admit of 
three very obvious reformations. Firſt, by aboliſhing the taille 
and the capitation, and by increaſing the number of vingtiemes, ſo 
as to produce an additional revenue equal to the amount of thoſe 
other taxes, the revenue of the crown might be preſerved; the expence 
of collection might be much diminiſhed ; the vexation of the inferior 
ranks of people, which the taille and capitation occaſion, might be 
entirely prevented ; and the ſuperior ranks might not be more bur- 
dened than the greater part of them are at preſent. The vingtieme, 
I have already obſerved, is a tax very nearly of the ſame kind with 
what 1s called the land-tax of England. The burden of the taille, it 
is acknowledged, falls finally upon the proprietors of land; and as 
the greater part of the capitation is aſſeſſed upon thoſe who are ſub- 
ject to the taille at ſo much a pound of that other tax, the final pay- 
ment of the greater part of it muſt likewiſe fall upon the ſame order 
of people: T hough the number of the vingtiemes, therefore, was 
increaſed ſo as to produce an additional revenue equal to the amount 
of both thoſe taxes, the ſuperior ranks of people might not be more 
burdened than they are at preſent. Many individuals no doubt 
would; on account of the great inequalities with which the taille is 
commonly aſſeſſed upon the eſtates and tenants of different individuals, 
The intereſt and oppolition of fuch favoured ſubjbets are the obſta- 
des moſt likely to prevent this or any other reformation of the ſame 
kind. Secondly, by rendering the gabelle, the aides, the traites, the 
taxes upon tobacco, all the different cuſtoms and exciſes, uniform in 
all the different parts of the kingdom, thoſe taxes might be levied at 
much leſs expence, and the interior commerce of the kingdom might 
be rendered as free as that of England. | Thirdly, and laſtly, by ſub- 
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ad ihe jecting all thoſe taxes to an adminifirution under the immediate in- 
— ſpedion and direction of government, the exorbitant profits of the 
farmers general might be added to the revenue of the ſtate. The 
oppoſition ariſing from the private intereſt of individuals, is likely 
to be as effectual for preventing the two laſt as the firſt mentioned. 


ſcheme of reformation. 


8 French ſyſtem of na ſeems, in every reſpect, inferior 
to the Britiſh, In Great Britain ten millions ſterling are annually 
levied upon leſs than eight millions of people, without its being 
poſſible to ſay that any particular order is oppreſſed. From the 
collections of the Abbe Expilly, and the obſervations of the author 
of the Eſſay upon the legiſlation and commerce of corn, it appears 
probable that France, including the provinces of Lorraine and Bar, 
contains about twenty-three or twenty-four millions of people; 
| three times the number perhaps contained in Great Britain. The 
=: ſoil and climate of France are better than thoſe of Great Britain. 
The country has been much longer in a ſtate of i! improvement and 

cultivation, and is, upon that account, better ſtocked with all thoſe 
1 things which it requires a long time to raiſe up and accumulate, 
ſuch as great towns, and convenient and well- built houſes, both in 
* | town and country. With theſe advantages it might be expected 
| that in France a revenue of thirty millions might be levied for the 
ſupport of the fate, with as little inconveniency as a revenue of 
ten millions is in Great Britain. In 1765 and 1766, | the whole reve- 
nue paid into the. treaſury, of France, according to the beſt, though, 
I acknowledge, very imperfect accounts which I could get of it, 
uſually run between 308 and 325 millions of livres; that is, it. did. 
not amount to fifteen millions ſterling ; not the half of what might 
have been expected, had the people contributed in the ſame prqpor- 
tion to theix numbers as the people of Great Britain. The people 
of France, however, It is generally acknowledged, are much more 
| * oppreſſed | 
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oppreſſed by taxes than the people of Great Britain. France, hows C 1 AP. 
ever, is certainty the great empire in Europe which, after chat * 22 
Great Britain, ; viyoye the nee 0 wut bg e ren 
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os Holland 0 a taxes wig the, he wr. of life haye 
ruined, it is faid, their principal manufactures, and are likely to diſ- 
courage gradually even their fiſheries and their trade in ſhip building. 
The taxes upon the neceſſaries of life are inconſiderable in Great 
Britain, and no manufacture has hitherto been ruined by them. 
The Britiſh taxes which bear hardeſt on manufactures are ſome duties 
upon the importation. of raw materials, particularly upon that of 
raw ſilk. The revenue of the lates general and of the different 
eities, however, is ſaid, to amount to more than five millions two 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling; and as the inhabitants 
of the United Provinces cannot well be ſuppoſed to amount to mare 
than à third part of thoſe of Great Britain, _ IE in 3 
to their number, be much more heavily taxed. 


2 1 
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AFTER all the proper ſubjects of taxation have been 8 5 


if the exigencies of the ſtate till continue to require new taxes, 
they muſt be impoſed upon improper ones. The taxes upon 
the neceſſaries of life, therefore, may be no impeachment of the 
wiſdom of that republic, which, in order to acquire and to maintain 
its independency, has, in ſpite of its great frugality, been involved 
in ſuch expenſive wars as have obliged it to contract great debts. 
The ſingular countries of Holland and Zealand, - beſides, require a: 
conſiderable expenee even to preſerve their exiſtence, or to prevent 
their being ſwallowed up by the ſea, which muſt have contributed: 
to increaſe conſiderably the load of taxes in thoſe two provinces. 
The republican form of government ſcems to be the principal ſup- 
port: of the preſent grandeur of Holland. The owners of great 
capitals, the great. mercantile families, have generally either ſome 
direct 
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BOOK direct ſhare, br ſome itidiredt influence in the adminiſtration. of that 
(as government. Fer the ſake f the reſpect and authority which 
they derive from this ſituation, they are willing to live in a country 
where their capital, if they employ it themſelves, will bring them 
leſs profit, and if they lend it'to another, leſs intereſt ; and where the 
very moderate revenue which they -can. draw from it will purchaſe 
leſs of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life than in amy other part 
of Europe. The reſidence of ſuch wealthy people necęiſarily keeps 
alive, in ſpite of all diſadvantages, a certain degree of induſtry in the 
country.” Any piiblic calamity" which ſhould deſtroy the republican 
form of government, which ſhould throw the whole adminiſtration 
into the hands of nobles and of ſoldiers, which ſhould annihilate 
altogether the importance of thoſe wealthy merchants, would ſoon 
render it difagreeable to chem to live in à country where they were 
no longer likely to be much reſpected. They would remove both 
their reſidence and their capital to ſome other country, and the in- 
duſtry and commerce of Holland would ſoon: follow. the: capitals 
Which ſupported ns 
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CHAP. III. 
Of public Debts. 


1 N that rude Rate of ſociety which precedes the extenſion” of 
commerce and the improvement of manufactures, when thofe- 
expenſive luxuries which commerce and manufactures can alone i in- 
troduce, are altogether unknown, the perſon who poſſeſſes a large 
revenue, I have endeavoured: to ſhow in the third book of this 
inquiry, can ſpend or enjoy that revenue in no other way than by 
maintaining nearly as many people as it' can maintain. A large 
revenue may at all times be ſaid to conſiſt in the command of a large 
quantity of the neceſſaries of life. In that rude ſtate of things it is 
commonly paid i in a large quantity of thoſe neceſſaries, in the ma- 
terials of plain food and coarſe cloathing, in corn and cattle, in 
wool and raw hides. When neither commerce nor manufactures 
furniſh any thing for which the owner can exchange the greater 
part of thoſe materials which are over and above his own conſump- 
tion, he can do nothing with the ſurplus but feed and cloathe nearly 
as many people as it will feed and cloathe. A hoſpitality 1 in which 
there is no luxury, and a liberality in which there is no oſtentation, 
occaſion, in this fituatian of things, the principal expences of the 
rich and the great. But theſe, I have likewiſe endeavoured to lil 
ſhow in the ſame book, are expences by which people are not very | 
apt to ruin themſelves; There is not perhaps any ſelfiſh pleaſure 
ſo frivolous, of which the purſuit has not ſometimes ruined even 
ſenſible. men. A. paſſion for cock-fighting has ruined': many. But. 
the inſtances, l believe, are not very numerous of people who have 
been ruined by a hoſpitality or liberality of this kind ; though the 
hoſpitality of luxury and the liberality of oſtentation have ruined 
many. Among our feudal” anceſtors, che long time during which 
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3 Ka eſtates uſed to continue in the ſame family, ſufficiently demonſtrates 
— the general diſpoſition of people to live within their income. 
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Though the ruſtic hoſpitality, conſtantly exerciſed by the great land- 
holders, may not, to us in the preſent times, ſeem conſiſtent with 
that order, which we are apt to conſider as inſeparably connected 
with good oeconomy, yet we muſt certainly allow, them to have 
been at leaſt ſo far frugal as not commonly to have ſpent their 


hole income. A part of their wool and raw hides they had ge- 


nerally an opportunity of ſelling for money. Some part of this 
money, perhaps, they ſpent in purchaſing the few objects of vanity 
and luxury, with which the circumſtances of the times could furniſh 
them; but ſome part of it they ſeem commonly to have hoarded, 


| They could not well indeed do any thing elſe but hoard whatever 


money they ſaved, To trade was diſgraceful to a gentleman, and 
to lend money at intereſt, which at that time was conſidered as 


uſury and prohibited by law, would have been fill. more To. In 


thoſe times of violence and diſorder, beſides, it was convenient to 


bave a hoard of money at hand, that in caſe they ſhould be driven 


from their own home, they might have ſomething of known value 
to carry with them to ſome place of ſafety. The ſame violence, 
which made it convenient to hoard, made it equally convenient to 
conceal the hoard. The frequency of treaſure-trove, or of treaſure 
found of which no owner was known, ſufficiently demonſtrates the 
frequency in thoſe times both of hoarding and of concealing the hoard. 


Treaſure - trove was then conſidered as an important branch of the 


revenue of the ſovereign. All. the treaſure-trove of the kingdom 
would ſcarce perbaps 1 in the preſent times make an important branch 
of the revenue of a private gentleman of a good eſtate. 


Tur ſame diſpoſition to ſave and to hoard prevailed in the ſove- 
reign, as well as in the ſubjects. Among nations to whom com- 


merce and manufactures are little known, the ſovereign, it has 
6 | | | already 
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already been obſerved in the fourth book, is in a ſituation which © s P. 
naturally diſpoſes him to the parſimony requiſite for accumulation. 
In that ſituation the expence even of a ſovereign cannot be directed 
by that vanity which delights.in the gaudy finery of a court. The 
ignorance of the times affords but few of the trinkets in which that 

finery conſiſts. Standing armies are not then neceſſary, ſo that 

the expence even of a ſovereign, like that of any other great lord, 

can be employed in ſcarce any thing but bounty to his tenants, and 
hoſpitality to his retainers. But bounty and hoſpitality very ſeldom 

lead to extravagance ; though vanity almoſt always does. All the 

antient ſovereigns of Europe accordingly, it has already been ob- 

ſerved, had treaſures. Every Tartar chief in the preſent times is 

ſaid to have one. | | 


In a commercial country abounding with every fort of expenſive | 
luxury, the ſovereign, in the ſame manner as almoſt all the great 8 
proprietors in his dominions, naturally ſpends a great part of his | 
revenue in purchaſing thoſe luxuries. His own and the neighbour- 
ing countries ſupply him abundantly with all the coſtly trinkets 
"which, compoſe the ſplendid, but inſignificant pageantry of a court. 

For the ſake of an inferior pageantry of the ſame kind, his nobles ' 
diſmiſs their retainers, -make their tenants independent, and be- 
come gradually themſelves as inſignificant as the greater part of the 
wealthy burghers in his dominions. The ſame frivolous paſſions, 
which influence their conduct, influence his. How can it be 
ſuppoſed that he ſhould be the only rich man in his dominions 
who is inſenſible to pleaſures of this kind? If he does not, what 
he is very likely to do, ſpend upon thoſe pleaſures ſo great a part of 
his revenue as to debilitate very much the defenſive power of 
the ſtate, it cannot well be expected that he ſhould not ſpend upon 
them all that part of it which is over and above what is neceſſary 
for ſupporting that defenſive power. His ordinary expence be- 
Vol. II. 9 1 comes 
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B 0 * comes equal ta his cid revenue, and-it is well if it does not 
—— frequently exceed it. The amaſſing of treaſure can no longer be 


expected, and when extraordinary exigencies require extraordinary 
expences, he muſt neceſſarily call upon his fubjects for an extraor- 
dinary aid. The preſent and the late king of Pruſſia are the only 
great princes of Europe who, ſince the death of Henry IV. of 
France in 1610, are ſuppoſed to have amaſſed any conſiderable 


tteaſure. The parſimony which leads to accumulation has become 


almoſt as rare in republican as in monarchcial governments. The 
Italian republics, the United Provinces of the Netherlands, are 
all in debt. The canton of Berne is the fingle republic in Europe 
which has amaſſed any conſiderable treaſure. The other Swiſs re- 


publics have not. The taſte for ſome ſort of pageantry, for penn 


buildings, at leaſt, and other public ornaments, frequently prevails 


as much in the apparently ſober ſenate-houſe of a little er pen; 
in 15 rr court of the greateſt king. 


TE want of parſiebay in time of phave, TI the rer int 


of contracting debt in time of war. When war comes, there is 


no money in the treaſury but what is neceſſary for carrying on the 
ordinary expence of the peace eſtabliſnment. In war an eftabtiſh- 
ment of three or four times that expence becomes neceſſary for the 
defence of the ſtate, and conſequently a revenue three or four times 
greater than the peace revenue. Suppoſing that the ſovereign ſhould 
have, what he ſcarce ever has, the immediate means of augmenting 
his revenue in proportion to the augmentation of his expence, yet 
ſtill the produce of the taxes, from which this increaſe of revenue 
muſt be drawn, will not begin to come into the tteaſury till per- 


| haps ten or twelve months after they are impoſed. But the moment 


in which war begins, or rather the moment in which it appears 
likely to begin, the army muſt be augmented, the fleet muſt be 
fitted out, the garriſoned towns muſt be put into a poſture of defence; 


3 8 | . that 
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that army, that fleet, thoſe garriſoned towns muſt be furniſhed with C 1 P. 


arms, ammunition and proviſions. An immediate and great expence 
muſt be incurred in that momènt of immediate danger, which will 


not wait for the gradual and ſlow returns of the new taxes. In this 
exigency goverument can have no other reſource but in borrowing. 


Tus ſame commercial ſtate of ſociety which, by the operation of 
moral cauſes, brings government in this manner into the neceſſity of 
borrowing, produces in the ſubjects both an ability and an inclination 
to lend. If it commonly brings along with it the neceſſity of bor- 
rowing, it likewiſe Regs along with.; it the facility of doing fo. 


A COUNTRY abounding with. a RA and manufacturers, 
neceſſarily abounds with a ſet of people through whoſe hands 
not only their own capitals, but' the capitals of all thoſe who 
either lend them money, or truſt them with goods, paſs as fre- 
quently, or more frequently, than the revenue of a private man, 
. who, without trade or buſineſs, lives' upon his income, paſſes 
. through his hands. The revenue of ſuch a man can regularly 
paſs through his hands only once in a year. But the whole 
amount of the capital and credit of a merchant, who deals in a 
trade of which the returns are very quick, may ſometimes paſs 
through his hands two, three, or four times in a year. A country 
abounding with merchants and manufacturers, therefore, neceſlarily 
abounds with a ſet of people who have it at all times in their power 
to advance, if they chuſe to do fo, a very large ſum of money to go- 


vernment. Hence the ability in the ſubjeQs of a commercial Rate 
to lend. 


i 8 and manufactures can ſeldom flouriſh long in any 
ſtate which does not enjoy a regular adminiſtration of juſtice, in 
. che W not feel themſelves ſecure in the poſſeſſion of 
enn „ their 
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their property, in which the faith of contracts is not ſupported by 


— law, and in which the authority of the ſtate is not ſuppoſed to be 


regularly employed in enforcing the payment of debts from all thoſe 


who are able to pay. Commerce and manufactures, in ſhort, can 


ſeldom*flouriſh in any ſtate in which there is not a certain degree of 
confidence in the juſtice of government. The ſame confidence which 


diſpoſes great merchants and manufacturers, upon ordinary occaſi- 
ons, to truſt their property to the protection of a particular govern- 
ment; diſpoſes them, upon extraordinary occaſions, to truſt that 
government with the uſe of their property. By lending money to 
government, they do not even for a moment diminiſh their ability 


to carry on their trade and manufactures. On the contrary, they 


commonly augment it. The neceſſities of the ſtate render govern- 
ment upon moſt occafions willing to borrow upon terms extremely 
advantageous to the lender. The ſecurity which it grants to the 


original creditor, is made transferable to any other creditor, and, 


from the univerſal confidence in the juſtice of the ſtate, generally 
ſells in the market for more than was originally paid for it. The 
merchant or monied man makes money by lending money to go- 
vernment, and inſtead of diminiſning, increaſes his trading capital. 


He generally conſiders it as a favour, therefore, when the admini- 
ſtration admits him to a ſhare in the firſt ſubſcription for a new loan. 


Hence the inclination or willingnefs 1 in the fubjeQs of a commercial 


N ſtate to lend. 


THE n of ſuch a ſtate is very apt to repoſe itſelf upon 
this ability and willingneſs of its ſubjects to lend it their money on 
extraordinary occaſions. It foreſees the facility of bei and 
cherefare diſpenſes itſelf from the W of eg, 


IN a rude ſtate of ſociety ders: are no FRO mercantile or , 


manufacturing capitals. The individuals who hoard whatever 
has mn | 7 money 
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money they can fave, and who conceal their hoard, do ſo from a CHAP. 


LI. 
diſtruſt of the Juſtice of government, from a fear that if it Wa. 


known that they had a hoard, and where that hoard was to be 
found, they would quickly be plundered. In ſuch a ſtate of things 
few people would be able, and nobody would be willing to lend 

their money to government on extraordinary exigencies. The ſove- 
reign feels that he muſt provide for ſich exigencies by fa FIOu be 

cauſe he foreſees the abſolute impoſſibility of borrowing. This fore - 

_ Aghe increaſes un further his natural al Ciſpoſidion 1 to ſave. | 


THE progres of the ba6tividiis debts which at preſent oppreſs, 
and will in the long-run probably ruin alt the great nations of 
Europe, has been pretty uniform. Nations, like private men, 
have generally begun to borrow upon what may be called perſonal 
eredit, without affigning or mortgaging any particular fund for 
the payment of the debt; and when chis reſource has failed them, 
they have gone on to borrow upon aſſignments or mortgages of par- 
ticular funds. 


— 
- 


Wnar is balled the unfunded debt of Great Britain, is con 
trated in che former of thoſe two ways. It conſiſts partly in- 
a debt which bears, or is ſuppoſed to bear, no intereſt, and which 
reſembles the debts that a private man contracts upon account; and 
oo in a debt which bears intereſt, and which reſembles ite 
'Aa private man contracts upon his bill or promiſſory note. The debts. 
which are due either for extraordinary ſervices, or for ſervices either 
not provided for, or not paid at the time when they are performed; 5 
part of che extraordinaries of the army, navy, and ordnance, the 
arrears of ſubſidies to foreign princes, thoſe of ſeamens wages, &c. 
uſually conſtitute a debt of the firſt kind. Navy and exchequer bills, 
which are iſſued ſometimes in | payment of a part of ſuch debts: and. 


ometimes for other purpoſes, conſtitute a debt of the ſecond kind;, 
exchequen 
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| BOOK exchequer bills bearing intereſt from the day on which they are 
. "Hp iſſued, and navy bills ſix months after they are iſſued. The bank 
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of England, either by voluntarily diſcounting / thoſe bills at their 
current value; or by agreeing with government for certain conſider- 
ations to circulate Exchequer bills; that is, to receive them at par, 
paying the intereſt which happens to be due upon them, keeps up 
their value and facilitates their circulation, and thereby frequently 
enables government to contract a very large debt of this kind. In 
France, where there is no bank, the tate bills (billets d'etat) + bave 
ſometimes ſold at ſixty and ſeventy per cent. diſcount. During the 


great re- coinage in king William's time, when the bank of England 
thought proper to put a ſtop to its uſual tranſactions, exchequer bills 


and tallies are ſaid to have ſold from twenty-five to ſixty per cent. 


diſcount; owing partly, no doubt, to the ſuppoſed inſtability of the 


new government eſtabliſhed by the revolution, but partly too to che 
want of the ſupport of the bank of ee, 5 


Wuzn this reſource i is P and it "bicoimes* les. in 
order to raiſe money, to aſſign or mortgage ſome particular branch 


Wo of the public. revenue for the payment of the debt, goyernment has 
upon different occaſions done this in two different ways. Sometimes 
it has made this aſſignment or mortgage for a ſhort period of time 


only, a year, or a few years, for example ; and ſometimes for per- 
petuity. In the one caſe the fund was ſuppoſed ſufficient to pay, 
within the limited time, both principal and intereſt of the, money 
borrowed. In the other it was ſuppoſed ſufficient to pay the intereſt 


only, or a perpetual annuity equivalent to the intereſt, government 


being at liberty to redeem at any time this annuity upon Paying | back 
the principal ſum. borrowed. When money was raiſed in the one 
Way, it was ſaid to be raiſed by anticipation; when i in che other, by 


Perpetual . or more ſhortly, by funding. 


see Bxanien des Reflexions poligiques ſur les Bnances. | 1 1 
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In Great Britain the annual land and male taxes are regularly 
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anticipated every year, by virtue of a borrowing clauſe conſtantly —— 


inſerted into the acts which impoſe them. The bank of England 
generally advances at an intereſt, which ſince the revolution has 


varied from eight to three per cent. the ſums for which thoſe taxes 


ö are granted, and receives payment as their produce gradually comes 
in. If there is a deficiency, which there aways i is, it is provided 
for in the ſupplies of the enſuing year, T he only conſiderable 


branch of the public revenue which yet remains unmortgaged is 


thus regularly ſpent before it comes in. Like an improvident ſpend- 


thrift, whoſe preſſing occaſions will not allow him to wait for the 
| regular payment of his revenue, the ſtate is in the conſtant practice 
of borrowing of its own factors and agents, and of paying intereſt 
for the uſe of its own moner. 


In the reign of King William, and | ming a great part tot that of 
queen Anne, before we had become ſo familiar as we are now with 
the practice of perpetual funding, the greater part of che new taxes 
were impoſed but for a'fhort period of time (for four, five, ſix, or 
ſeven years only), and a great part of the grants of every year con- 

ſiſted in loans upon anticipations of the produce of thoſe taxes. The 
produce being frequently infufficient. for paying within the limited 


term the principal and intereſt of the money borrowed, deficiencies. 


aroſe, to make good whach it became neceſſary to prolong the term. 


IA 1697, by the 8th of William III, e. 20. the deficiencies of 
ſeveral taxes were charged upon what was then called the firſt ge- 


neral mortgage or fund, confiſting of a prolongation to the firſt of 


Auguſt, 1706, of ſeveral different taxes, which would have expired 


within a ſhorter term, and of which the produce was accumulated. ' 


into one general fund. The deficiencies charged upon this prolonged: 
term amounted to $160,459 1 148. ddt 
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BOOK | In:x701- thoſe duties with ſome others were ſtill further prolonged 
— Se: the like purpoſes till the firſt of Auguſt, 17 10, and were called 
__ the ſecond general mortgage or fund. The deficiences charged * 


it amounted to 255,999 0. 76 114d. it ie 76, 23008798 \ 


In 1707, thoſe duties were Aill further prolonged; as a fund for 
new loans, to the firſt of Auguſt 1712, and were called the third 


general mortgage or Wer. 'T he ſum borrowed upon i was 


AL. 7 6.3 Pe T5 9110 4+} i} 


| 983.2541. 118. 92d. Ne r | L 

Ix 1708, thoſe duties were all (except the old 1 ſubGdy of toonage 
and poundage, of which one moiety only was made z a. part, of this 
fund, and a duty upon the importation of Scorch linen, which had 
been taken off by the articles of union) full further continued, as. a 
fund for new loans, to che firſt of Auguſt, I 7 14, and were called 
the fourth general mortgage or fund, The ſum borrowed. upon it 

" BUY 925-1761. - 98, d, % b bas ms W Ani 


. Cote In 1709, thoſe duties were all (except the old dub ay of tonnage 
| 4 8 N poundage, which was now left out of this fund altogether) ſtill 
turther continued for the ſame purpoſe to the firſt of Auguſt, 17 16, 
and were called the fifth general mortgage or rn The ſum bor- 
rowed upon it was 922.0291. 68. od. 


In 1710, thoſe duties were again baked to the firſt of Auge 
1720, and were called the ſixth general mortgage or fund. The 
ſum borrowed upon it was 1,296, 5521. 98. 114d. 


=. ; IN 1711, the ſame duties {which at this time were thus ſubject 
to four different anticipations) together with ſeveral others were con- 
tinued for ever, and made a fund for paying the intereſt of the capi- 
tal of tke South Sea company, which had that year advanced to 
government, for paying debts and making good deficiences, the ſum 


of 9,177,967. 158. 4d. the greateſt loan which at ' that time, had 
. | ever been made. „ ps 
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BeroRE this period, the principal, ſo far as I have been able 
to obſerve, the only taxes which in order to pay the intereſt of a 
debt had been impoſed for perpetuity, were thoſe for paying the 
intereſt of the money which had been advanced to government 
by the Bank and Eaſt India company, and of what it was expected | 
would be advanced, but which was never advanced, by a pro- 
jected land-bank. The bank fund at this time amounted to 
3,373,027 1. 178, 102d. for which was paid an annuity or intereſt 
of 206, 501 l. 138. 5d. The Eaſt India fund amounted to 
24200,0901. for which was paid an annuity or intereſt of 160,0001.; 
the bank fund being at Uk ads cent. the Eaſt India rug at five per 
cent. intereſt, 


IN 1715, bs the firſt of George I. c. 12. the different taxes 
which had been mortgaged for paying the bank annuity, together 
with ſeveral others which by this act were likewiſe rendered per- 
petual, were accumulated” into one common fund called The 
Aggregate Fund, which was charged, not only with the payments 
of the bank annuity, but with ſeveral other annuities and burdens 
of different kinds: This fund was afterwards augmented by the 
third of George I. c. 8. and by the fifth of George I. c. 3. and the 
different duties which were then added to it were likewiſe” rendered. 
an | 
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IN 1717, by FA third of George I. c. 7. ſeveral: other taxes were 
rendered perpetual, and accumulated inte another common fund, | 
called The General Fund, for the payment of certain annuities, 
amounting in the whole to 724,8491. 6s. 102 d. 


IN conſequence of thoſe different acts, the greater part of the 
taxes which before had been anticipated only for a ſhort term of 
years, were rendered perpetual as a fund for paying, not the 
capital, but the intereſt only, of the money which had been bor- 
rowed upon them by different ſucceſſive anticipations. 
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Hp money never been raiſed but by anticipation, the courfe of 


g a few years would have liberated the public revenue, without any 


other attention of government beſides that. of not ' overloading the 


fund by charging it with more debt than it could pay within the 


limited term, and of not anticipating a ſecond time before the ex- 
Pration of the firſt anticipation. - But the greater part of European 
governments have been incapable” of thoſe attentions. They have 
frequently overloaded the. fund even upon the firſt anticipation ; 
and when this happened not to be the caſe, they have generally 
taken care to overload it, by anticipating a ſecond and a third 
time before the expiration of the firſt anticipation. The fund 
becoming in this manner altogether inſufficient for paying both 
principal and intereſt of the money borrowed upon it, it became 

neceſſary to charge it with the intereſt only, or a perpetual annuity 
equal to the intereſt, and ſuch unprovident anticipations neceſ- 
ſarily gave birth to the more ruinous practice of perpetual funding. 
But though this practice neceſſarily puts off the liberation of the 
public revenue from a fixed period to one ſo indefinite that it is 
not very likely ever to arrive; yet as a greater ſum can in all caſes 
be raiſed by this new practice than by the old one of anticipations, 
the former, when men have once become familiar with it, has in 
the great exigencies of the ſtate been univerſally preferred to the 


latter. To relieve the preſent exigency is always the object which 


principally intereſts thoſe immediately concerned in the admini- 


ſtration of public affairs: The future liberation of the public 


revenue, they leave to the care of poſterity. 


DuRING the reign of queen Anne, the market rate of intereſt 
had fallen from fix to five per cent. and in the twelfth year of 
her reign five per cent. was declared to be the higheſt rate 
which could lawfully. be taken for money borrowed upon private 
ſecurity. Soon after the greater part of the temporary taxes of 
Great Britain had been rendered perpetual, and diſtributed into the 


Aggregate, South Sea, and General Funds, the creditors of the | 
ee 
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public, like thoſe of private perſons, were induced to accept of C H A oi 
five per cent. for the intereſt of their money, which occaſioned a 
faving of one per cent. upon the capital of the greater part of the 
debts which had been thus funded for perpetuity, or of one-ſixth 
of the greater part of the annuities which were paid out of the 
three great funds above mentioned. This ſaving left a confiderabls 
furplus in the produce of the different taxes which had been accu- 
mulated into thoſe funds, over and above what was neceſſary for 
paying the annuities which were now charged upon them, and laid 
the foundation of what has ſince been called the Sinking Fund. 

In 1917, it amounted to 323, 434 1. 78. 74d. In 1727, the in- 

tereſt of the greater part of the public debts was till further re- 

duced to four per cent; and in 1753 and 1757, to three and a half 
and three per cent.; which reductions ſtill further augmented the 
ſinking fund. 
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A 81nxING fund, though inſtituted for the payment of old, 
facilitates very much the contracting of new debts. It is a ſubſidiary 
fund always at hand to be mortgaged in aid of any other doubtful 
fund, upon which money is propoſed to be raiſed in any exigency 
of the ſtate. Whether the ſinking fund of Great Britain has been 
more frequently applied to the one or to the other of thoſe two 

purpoſes, will ſufficiently appear by and by. 


BESIDES thoſe two methods of borrowing, by anticipations and 
by perpetual funding, there are two other methods, which hold a 
ſort of middle place between them. Theſe are, that of borrowing 
upon annuities for terms of years, and that of borrowing upon 
annuities for lives. | 


DuRING the reigns of king William and queen Anne, large ſums 
were frequently borrowed upon annuities for terms of years, which 
N „ 12 4 
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5 Y, K were ſometimes longer, and ſometimes ſhorter. In 1693, an act 

2 was paſſed for borrowing one million upon an annuity of fourteen 

per cent. or of 140, ooo l. a year for ſixteen years. In 1691, an 
act was paſſed for borrowing a million upon annuities for lives, 

upon terms which in the preſent times would appear very advan- 

tageous. But the ſubſcription was not filled up. In the following 
year the deficiency was made good by borrowing upon annuities. for 

lives at fourteen per cent. or at little more than ſeven years pur- 

chaſe. In 1695, the perſons who had purchaſed thoſe annuities 

| were allowed to exchange them for others of ninety-ſix years, 

upon paying into the Exchequer ſixty-three pounds in the hun- 

dred; that is, the difference between fourteen per cent. for life, 

and fourteen per cent. for ninety- ſix years, was ſold for ſixty- three 

pounds, or for four and a half years purchaſe. Such was the ſup- 

poſed inſtability of government, that even theſe terms procured 

few purchaſers. In the reign of queen Anne, money was upon 

different occaſions borrowed both upon annuities for lives, and 

upon annuities for terms of thirty-two, of eighty-nine, of ninety= 

eight, and of ninety-nine years. In 1719, the proprietors of the 

annuities for thirty-two years were induced to accept in lieu of 

them South-ſea ſtock to the_amount of eleven and a half years pur- 

chaſe of the annuities, together with an additional quantity of ſtock 

equal to the arrears which happened then to be due upon them. 

In 1720, the greater part of the other annuities for terms of years 

both long and ſhort were ſubſcribed into the ſame fund. The long 

annuities at that time amounted to 666, 82 1 J. 8 8. 32 d. a year. 

On the 5th of January, 1775, the remainder of them, or what 


was not ſubſcribed at that time, amounted only: 4 to 136, 453 l. 
12 8. 8 d. 
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DuRING the two wars which begun in 1739 and in 1755, little 
money was borrowed either upon annuities for terms of years, or 


| E upon - 
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ears, however, 1s worth nearly as much mone as a per 1 
dy y y perp Ys 


and ſhould, therefore, one might think, be a fund for borrowing 
nearly as much. But thoſe who, in order to make family ſettle- 
ments, and to provide for remote futurity, buy into the public 
ſtocks, would not care to purchaſe into one of which the value was 
continually diminiſhing; and ſuch people make a very conſiderable 
proportion both of the Proprietors and purchaſers of ſtock. An 
annuity for a long term of years, therefore, though its intrinſic 
value may be very nearly the ſame with that of a perpetual annuity, 
will not find nearly the ſame number of purchaſers. The ſub- 
ſcribers to a new loan, who mean generally to ſell their ſubſcription 
as ſoon as poſſible, prefer greatly a perpetual annuity redeemable by 
parliament, to an irredeemable annuity for a long term' of years 
of only equal amount. The value of the former may be ſuppoſed 
always the ſame or very nearly the. ſame, and it makes, therefore, 
a more convenient transferable ſtock than the latter. 


DuRING the two laſt mentioned wars, annuities either for terms 
of years or for lives were ſeldom granted but as premiums to the 


ſubſcribers to a new loan, over and above the redeemable annuity or 


intereſt upon the credit of which the loan was ſuppoſed to be made. 
They were granted, not as the proper fund upon which the 
money was borrowed ; but as an additional encouragement to the 
lender. | 


 AnnuiITIEs for lives have occaſionally been granted in two 
different ways; either upon ſeparate lives, or .upon lots of lives, 
which .in French are called Tontines, from the name of their in- 
ventor. When annuities are granted upon ſeparate lives, the 
death of every individual annuitant diſburthens the public revenue 
ſo far as it was affected by his annuity, When annuities are 
| 4 granted 
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B 9 K granted upon tontines, the liberation of me public revenue does 
not commence till the death of all the annuitants comprehended 


in one lot, which may ſometimes conſiſt of twenty or thirty per- 
ſons, of whom the ſurvivors ſucceed to the annuities of all thoſe 
who die before them ; the laſt ſurvivor ſucceeding to the annui- 


ties of the whole lot. Upon the ſame revenue more money can 


always be raiſed by tontines than by annuities for ſeparate lives. 


An annuity, with a right of ſurvivorſhip, is really worth more 
than an equal annuity for a ſeparate life, and from the confidence 
which every man naturally has in his own good fortune, the 
principle upon which is founded the ſucceſs of all lotteries, ſuch 
an annuity generally ſells for ſomething more than it is worth, 
In countries where it is uſual for government to raiſe money by 


granting annuities, tontines are upon this account generally pre- 


ferred to annuities for ſeparate lives. The expedient which will 


raiſe moſt money, is almoſt always preferred to that which is likely 
to bring about 1n the ſpeedieſt manner the liberation of the public 
revenue, | | | 


In France a much greater proportion of the public debts con- 
ſiſts in annuities for lives than in England. According to a 


memoir preſented by the parliament of Bourdeaux to the king 


in 1764, the whole public debt of France is eſtimated at twenty- 


four hundred millions of livres; of which the capital for which 


annuities for lives had been granted, is ſuppoſed to amount to 


three hundred millions, the eighth-part of the whole public 
debt. The annuities themſelves are computed to amount to 


thirty millions a year, the fourth part of one hundred and twenty 


millions, the ſuppoſed intereſt of that whole debt. Theſe eſti- 


mations, I know very well, are not exact, but having been pre- 
_ ſented by ſo very reſpectable a body as approximations to the 


truth, they may, I apprehend, be conſidered as ſuch. It is not 
the different degrees of anxiety in the two governments of France 
| and 
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and England for the liberation of the public revenue, which occa- 
ſions this difference in their reſpective modes of borrowing. It ariſes 
altogether from the different views and intereſts of the lenders. 


IN England, the ſeat of government being in the greateſt mer- 
cantile city in the world, the merchants are generally the people 
who advance money to government. By advancing it they do 
not mean to diminiſh, but, on the contrary, to increaſe their mer- 
cantile capitals ; and unleſs they expected to ſell with ſome profit 


their ſhare in the ſubſcription for a new loan, they never would 


ſubſcribe. But if by advancing their money they were to purchaſe, 
Inſtead of perpetual annuities, annuities for lives only, whether their 


own or thoſe of other people, they would not always be ſo likely to 


ſell them with a profit. Annuities upon their own lives they would 


always ſell with loſs; becauſe no man will give for an annuity upon 
the life of another, whoſe age and ſtate of health are nearly the 
ſame with his own, the ſame price which he would give for one 
upon his own. An annuity upon the life of a third perſon, indeed, 
18, no doubt, of equal value to the buyer and the ſeller; but its real 
value begins to diminiſh from the moment it is granted, and con- 


tinues to do ſo more and more as long as it ſubſiſts. It can never, 


therefore, make ſo convenient a transferable ſtock as a perpetual 


annuity, of which the real value may be ſuppoſed e the ſame, 
or very nearly the ſame. 


— 


In France, the ſeat of government not being in a great mercan- 
tile city, merchants do not make ſo great a proportion of the peo- 
ple who advance money to government. The people concerned 
in the finances, the farmers general, the receivers of the taxes which 
are not in farm, the court bankers, &c. make the greater part of 
thoſe who advance their money in all public exigencies. Such people 
are commonly men of mean birth, but of great wealth, and fre- 


. | quently 
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quently of great pride. They are too proud to marry their equals, 
and women of quality diſdain to marry, them. They frequently 
reſolve, therefore, to live bachelors, and having neither any fami- 
lies of their own, nor much regard for thoſe of their relations, whom 
they are not always very fond of acknowledging, they deſire only to 


live in ſplendour during their own time, and are not unwilling that 


their fortune ſhould end with themſelves. The number of rich 
people, beſides, who are either averſe to marry, or whoſe condition 
of life renders it either improper or inconvenient for them to do ſo, 


- is much greater in France than in England. To ſuch people, who 
have little or no care for poſterity, nothing can be more convenient 


than to exchange their capital for a revenue, which is to laſt juſt as 
long, and no on than they wiſh it to do. 


THE ordinary expence of the greater part of modern govern- 
ments in time of peace being equal. or nearly equal to their ordi- 
nary revenue, when war comes they are both unwilling and unable 
to increaſe their revenue in proportion to the increaſe of their ex- 
pence. They are unwilling, for fear of offending the people, who, 
by ſo great and ſo ſudden an increaſe of taxes, would ſoon be diſ- 
guſted with the war; and they are unable, from not well know- 
ing what taxes would be ſufficient to produce the revenue wanted. 
The facility of borrowing delivers them from the embarraſſment 
which this fear and inability would otherwiſe occaſion. By means 
of borrowing they are enabled, with a very moderate increaſe of 
taxes, to raiſe, from year to year, money ſufficient for carrying on 


the war, and by the practice of perpetually funding they are enabled, 


with the ſmalleſt poſſible increaſe of taxes, to raiſe annually the 
largeſt poſlible ſum of money. In. great empires the people who 
live in the capital, and in the provinces remote from the ſcene of 
action, feel, many of them ſcarce any inconveniency_ from the 

f Ph war; 
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war; but enjoy, at their eaſe, the amuſement of 'reading in the news- © r AP, 
papers the exploits of their own fleets and armies. To them this 


amuſement compenſates: the ſmall difference between the taxes which 


they pay on account of the war, and thoſe which they had been 
accuſtomed to pay in time of peace. They are commonly diſſatisfied 
with the return of peace, which puts an end to their amuſement, and 
to a thouſand viſionary hopes of conqueſt and national glory, from 
a longer conti nuance of the war. 


THz return ol. peace, indeed, * 1 relieves them from the 
greater part of the taxes imppſed during the war. Theſe are mort- 
* for the intereſt of the debt, contracted i in order to carry it on. 


over and above paying the intereſt of this debt, and defraying 


4 ordinary expence of government, the old revenue, together 
with the new taxes, produce ſome ſurplus revenue, it may perhaps 
be converted into a ſinking fund for paying off the debt. But, in 
the firſt place, this ſinking fund, even ſuppoſing it ſhould be 
applied to no other purpoſe, is generally altogether inadequate for 


be expected that peace ſhould continue, the whole debt contracted 


during the war; and, i in the ſecond place, this fund is almoſt always | 


applied to other purpoſes. 


THE new taxes were impoſed for the ſole purpoſe of paying the 
intereſt of the money borrowed.upon them. If they produce more, 
it is generally ſomething which was neither intended nor expected, 
and is therefore ſeldom very conſiderable. Sinking funds have ge- 
nerally ariſen, not ſo much from any ſurplus of the taxes which was 
over and above what was neceſſary for paying the intereſt or an- 
nuity originally charged upon them, as from a ſubſequent reduc- 
tion of that intereſt. That of Holland in 1655, and that of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate in 168 5, were both formed i in this manner. Hence 
the uſual inſufficiency of ſuch funds. 2 
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paying, in the courſe of any period during which it can reaſonably 
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183 x DarinG the moſt profound peace, various events occur which 
— require an extraordinary expence, and government finds it alvrays 

more convenient to defray this expence by miſapplying the ſinking 
fund than by impoſing a new tax. Every new tax is immediately 
felt more or leſs. by the people. It occaſions always ſome mur- 
mur, and meets with ſome oppoſition. The more taxes may have 
been multiplied, the higher they, may have been raiſed upon every 
different ſubject of taxation; the more loudly the people complain 
of every new tax, the more difficult it becomes too either to find 


out new ſubjects of taxation, or to raiſe much higher the taxes 
already impoſed upon the old. A momentary ſuſpenſion of the 
payment of debt is not immediately felt by the people, and occa- 
: ſions neither murmur nor complaint. 1 To borrow of the ſinking 
| a fund is always an obvious and eaſy expedient for getting out of the 
n difficulty. '' The more the public debts may have been accu- 
mulated, the more neceſſary it may have become to ſtudy to reduce 
Aal the more dangerous, the more ruinous it may be to miſapply 
any part of the ſinking fund; the leſs likely is the public debt to 
be reduced to any conſiderable degree, the more likely, the more 
certainly is the ſinking fund to be miſapplied towards Uefraying all 
the extraordinary Expences which occur in time of peace. When a 
nation is already overburdened with taxes, nothing but the neceſſities 
of a new war, nothing but either the animoſity of national vengeance, 
or the anxiety for national ſecurity, can induce the people to ſub- 


mit, with tolerable patience, to a new tax. Hence the uſual miſ- 
opplicanon of the ſinking fund. 


| In Great Britain, from the time that v we had Fn recourſe to "he 
ruinous expedient of perpetual funding,, the reduction of the public 
debt i in time of peace, has never borne any proportion to its accumu- 
Jation in time of war. It was in the war which began in 1688, and 
was concluded by the treaty of Ryſwick i in 1697, that the foundation 
* of the preſent enormous debt of Great Britain was firſt laid. 


ON 
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Ox the 3 lt of December, 1697, the public, debts of Great Bri- © mg p. 
| tain, funded and unfunded, amounted to 21,5" 5, 7440. 138. 8 d. — 
A great part of thoſe debts had been contrafted v upon ſhort anti- 8 
cipations, and ſome part upon annuizies for lives; ſo that before the i 
gift of December, 19m, in Teſs than four years, there had partly 
been paid off. ad par p. tly reverted to the public, the ſum of 
5, 121,041 1. 128. T9, ; 2 greater reduction of the public debt than 
has ever fince been brought about in ſo ſhort a period of time. The 


remaining debts therefore, amounted only to 16,3 94,7011, Is. 7 id. 


I the wart which began iu 1702; ed was! condided by 
- the''treaty of Utrecht, the public debts were ſtill more accumu- 
lated. On the 3 iſt of December, 1714, they amounted to 
5368 1,76 l. 58. Gmd. The fubſeription into the South Sea 
fund of the ſhort and long annuities increaſed the capital of the 
public debts, ſo that on the ' 31ſt of December, 1722, it amounted 
to 55,282,9781. 18. 33 d. The reduction of the debt began in 
172 3, and went on ſo ſlowly that, on the 3 iſt of December, 1739» 
during ſeventeen years: of. profound peace, the whole ſum paid off 
was no more than 8,326,354 l. 178. 114d. the capital of the pub” 
lic debt at that FIAT to 46-954:6231. 38. 4e d. I'S, 


Tas Spaniſh war, which began in 1739, * the . war 
which ſoon followed it, occaſioned a further increaſe of the debt, 
which, on the 3ift of December, 1748, after the war had been 
concluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, amounted to 
-$,293-3131. 18. 104d. The moſt profound peace of ſeventeen 
years continuance had taken no more than 8,328, 3 541. 178. 11, d. 
from it. A war of leſs than nine years continuance added 
31,338,689 J. 18 8. 63 d. to it“. | 


DuRiNG the adminiſtration of Mr. Pelham, the ieren of the 
public debt was reduced, or at leaſt meaſures were taken for reduce- 


£ 
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ing! i, from four t to three per cent.; the fioking Fc was increaſed, 


—— and ſome part of the” public deb was paid . 50 in 1735, before 


the breaking © out of the late + war the funded debt of Great Britait- 


S# ww &a\?f & &f 


amounted to, 72,289,6731. On the 5th of January, 1764, at the 


ted to 122 603, 3361. 


concluſion | of the pe peace, the funded debt amoun 


* 


8 8. 224 d. The ankunded debt has been Rated * at 13,2891. 


28. 2d. But the expence occaſic oned by the war did not end with 
the concluſion of the peace; ſo that thou; Sh on the Ith of Janu- 
ary, 1764, the funded debt was iert (partly by a new loan, 
andi partly by funding a'patt of the unfunded debt) to 129,5 86, 789 l. 
108. 14d. there ſtill remained (according to the very well informed 
author of the Conſiderations on the trade and finances of Great 
Britain) an unfunded debt Which was brought to account in 
1764, therefore, the public Hebt of Great Britain, funded and 
unfunded \ togethier, amqunted, arcording to this author, to 
139, 5 16,801. 28. 4d. The annuities for lives too, which 
had been granted as premiums to the ſubſcribers to the new 
loans in 1757, eſtimated at fourteen years purchaſe, were valued at 


. 472,5001. ; and the annuities för long derms of years, granted. as 


premiums likewiſe, in 1761 and 1763, eſtimated at 277 years pur- 


| chaſe, were valued at 6,826,87 51. During a peace of about ſeven 


years continuance, the prudent and truly patriot adminiſtration of 
Mr. Pelham. was not able to pay dF an old debt of ſix millions. 
During a war of nearly the ſame continuance, a a new debt of more 


114 


than ſeventy-five millions was contracted. 
8 | 


Ox the ih. of January, 1775, the funded debt of Grear 
Britain amounted to 124,996,086 l. 18. . The unfunded, 
excluſive of a large civil liſt, debt, to 4, i56,2 361. gs. 114 d. 
Both together, to 129, 146, 3221. 58. 6d, According to this 
account the whole debt paid off during eleven years profound 


peace amounted only to 10,415,474. 168. 97d. Even this 


ſmall 
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final! reduction of debt, however, has not been all made from the C 3 
favings out of the ordinary revenue of the ſtate. Several extraneou 
ſums, altogether independent of that ordinary revenue, have contri- 
buted towards it. Amongſt theſe we may reckon an additional ſhil- | 
ling in 'the pound land tax for three years; the two millions 9 
received from the Eaft India company, as indemnification for their | 
territorial acquiſitions; and the one hundred and ten thouſand pounds. 
received from the bank for the renewal of their charter. To theſe: 
muſt be added ſeveral other ſums which, as they aroſe out of the late 
war, ought perhaps to be conſidered as deductions from the expences | 


of it. The principal are, 1 


| +3449 I. „ 
The produce of French prizes: — 690,449 18 9 
Compoſitien for French priſoners — _ 670,000-0 o 
What has been received from the ſale of the ceded 
iſlands | — —— | 95.500 ith... 


_— 


—— 


ee Total, 1,455,949 18 9 


If we add to this ſum the balance of the earl of Chatham's and 
Mr. Calcraft's accounts, and other army ſavings of the ſame kind, 
together with what has been received from the bank, the Eaſt- - 
India company, and the additional ſhilling in the pound, land ; 
tax; the whole muſt be a good deal more than five millions. The 
debt, therefore, which ſince the peace has been paid out of the 
ſavings from the ordinary revenue of the ſtate, has not, one year 
with another, amounted to half a million a year. The ſinking 
fund has, no doubt, been conſiderably augmented ſince the peace» - 
by the debt which has been paid off, by the reduction of the 
"redeemable four per cents. to three per cents. and by the annuities 
for lives which have fallen in, and, if peace was to continue, 
| 9 a million 
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RIP lb million, perhaps, might now be annually fenced out of it towania 
3 the diſcharge of the debt. Another million, accordingly, was paid 
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in the courſe of laſt year ; but, .at the ſame time, a large civil lift 
debt was left unpaid, and we are now involved i in a new war which, 


in its progreſs, may prove as expenſive as any of our former wars. 
The new debt which will probably be contracted before the end of 
the next campaign, may perhaps be nearly equal to all the old debt 
which has been paid off from the ſavings out of the ordinary reve- 


nue of the ſtate. It would be altogether chimerical, therefore, to 
expect that the public debt.ſhould ever be completely diſcharged by 


any ſavings which are likely to be made from that ordinary revenue 


As it ſtands at preſent. 


TE public funds of the different indebted nations of Europe, 
particularly thoſe of England, have by one author been repre- 
ſented as the accumulation of a great capital ſuperadded to the 


other capital of the country, by means of which its trade is ex- 


tended, its manufactures multiplied, and its lands cultivated and 
improved much beyond what they could have been by means 


of that other capital only. He does not conſider that the capital 


which the firſt creditors of the public advanced to government, 
Was, from the moment in which they advanced it, a certain por- 
tion of the annual produce turned away from ſerving in the 


function of a capital, to ſerve in that of a revenue; from main- 
taining productive labourers to maintain unproductive ones, and 


to be ſpent and waſted, generally in the courſe of the year, without 
even the hope of any future reproduction. In return for the 
capital which they advanced they obtained, indeed, an annuity in 


the public funds in moſt caſes of more than equal value. This 


annuity, no doubt, replaced to them their capital, and enabled 
them to carry on their trade and buſineſs to the ſame or perhaps 
to a greater extent than before; that is, they were enabled either 


to 
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their own, equal or ſuperior to that which they had advanced to 
government. This new capital, however, which they in this man- 


ner either bought or borrowed of, other people, muſt have exiſted in 
the country. before, and muſt have been employed, as all capitals 
are, in maintaining productive labour. When it came into the 
hands of thoſe who had advanced their money to government, though 
it was in ſome reſpects a new capital to them, it was not ſo to the 


country; but was only a capital withdrawn. from certain employ- 
ments in order to be turned towards others. Though it replaced to 


them what they had advanced to government, it did not replace it 
to the country. Had they not advanced this capital to government, 
there would have been in the country two capitals, two portions of 
the annual produce, inſtead of one, employed in maintaining pro- 
ductive labour. 8 | 


% 
1 - * * . 9 4 o Fad # 
4 - — 


Wu for defraying the expence of government a revenue is 


raiſed within the year from the produce of free or unmortgaged 


taxes, a certain portion of the revenue of private people is only 
turned away from maintaining one ſpecies of unproductive labour, 


towards maintaining another. Some part of what they pay in 


-thoſe taxes might no doubt have been accumulated into capital, and 
-conſequently employed in maintaining productive labour; but the 
greater part would probably have been ſpent and conſequently em- 

ployed in maintaining unproductive labour. The public expence, 


- however, when defrayed in this manner, no doubt hinders more or 
leſs the further accumulation of new capital; but it does not neceſ- 


RE ocealion the delia of ny actually exiſting capital.. 


Wn EN Kee wublig'e expence 19 defrayed by funding, it 1s defrayed 
7 the annual deſtruction of ſome capital which had before exiſted 


in 


to- bärb of other people a new capital upon the credit of this C 
annuity, or by ſelling it to get from other people a new capital fm 
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5 0 * K in the country; by the perverſion. of ſors portion of the antiual 

# 1 produce which had before been deſtined for the maintenance of 

productive labour, towards that of unproductive labour. As in this 

caſe, however, the taxes are lighter than they would have been, had a 

revenue ſufficient for defraying the ſame expence been raiſed within 

the year; the private revenue of individuals is neceſſarily leſs bur- 

. dened, and conſequently their ability to ſave and accumulate ſome 

part of that revenue into capital is a good deal leſs impaired. If the 

.method of funding deſtroys more old capital, it at the ſame time 

"8 C | hinders leſs the accumulation or acquiſition of new capital, than that 

3 | of defraying the public expence by a revenue raiſed within the year. 
. FRE Under the ſyſtem of funding, the frugality and induſtry of private 

people can more eaſily repair the breaches which the waſte and ex- 

travagance of government may occaſionally make in the MAILING 

Capital of the ſociety. a | 


Ir is only during the continuance of war, however, that the 
ſyſtem of funding has this advantage over the other ſyſtem. Were 
the expence of war to be defrayed always by a revenue raiſed 
within the year, the taxes from which that extraordinary revenue 
was drawn would laſt no longer than the war. The ability of 
private people to accumulate, though leſs during the war, would 
have been greater during the peace than under the ſyſtem of 
funding. War would not neceſſarily have occaſioned the deſtruc- 
tion of any old -capitals, and peace would have occaſioned the 
.accumulation ' of many more new. Wars would in general be 
more ſpeedily concluded, and leſs wantonly undertaken. The peo- 
ple feeling, during the continuance of the war, the complete 
burden of it, would ſoon grow weary of it, and government, in 
order to humour them, would not be under the neceſſity of carry- 
ing it on longer than i was neceſſary to do ſo. The foreſight of 
the heavy and unavoidable burdens of war would hinder the 


people 
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people from wantonly alle for it whey SR was no gp or CHAP. 


III. | 
ſolid intereſt to fight for. The ſeaſons during which the ability of e 


: private people to accumulate was ſomewhat impaired, would occur 
more rarely, and be of ſhorter continuance. Thoſe on the con- 
trary, during which that ability was in- the higheſt vigour, would 
be of much longer duration than ther can well be under the ſyſtem 


of funding. | 


* 


| Warn Gai beſides, has made a certain progreſs, the multi- 
plication of taxes which it brings along with it ſometimes impairs 
as much the ability of private people to accumulate even in time of 
peace, as the other ſyſtem would in time of war. The peace re- 
venue of Great Britain amounts at preſent to more than ten millions 

a Year. If free and unmortgaged, it might be ſufficient, with pro- 
per management and without contracting a ſhilling of new debt, to 
carry on the moſt vigorous war. The private revenue of the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain is at preſent as much encumbered in time of 
peace, their ability to accumulate is as much impaired as it would 
have been in the time of the moſt expenſive war, had the pernicious 
ſyſtem of funding never been adopted. Or 


_ 


IN the payment of the intereſt of the public debt, it has been 
laid, it is the right hand which pays the left. The money does 
not go out of the country. It is only a part of the revenue of 
one ſet of the inhabitants which is transferred to another; and 
the nation is not a farthing the poorer. This apology is founded 
altogether in the ſophiſtry of the mercantile ſyſtem, and after the 
long examination which I have already beſtowed upon that ſyſtem, . 
it may perhaps be unneceſſary to ſay any thing further about it. It 
ſuppoles, beſides, that the whole public debt is owing to the inha- 
bitants of the country, which happens not to be true; the Dutch, 
as well as ſeveral other foreign nations, having a very conſiderable 
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B 9 K ſhare in our public funds. | But though the whole debt were owing 


— to the inhabitants of the une, it would not open ach account be 
e pernicious. 5 


* 


— 


LAND and wal ſtoek are che two qtiginal Grew of all re- 
venue both private and public. Capital ſtock pays the wages of 
productive labour, whether employed in agriculture, manufacture, 
or commerce. The management of thoſe two original ſources of 

revenue belongs to two different ſetts of people; the proprietors of . 
m and the owners of Poly! of capital . 


Taz proprietor of ry is intereſted for the fake of his own - 
revenue to keep his eſtate in as good condition as he can, by build- 
ing and repairing his tenants houfes, by making and maintaining 

the neceſſary drains and encloſures, and all thoſe other expenſive 
improvements which it properly belongs to the landlord to make and 
maintain. But by different land-taxes the revenue of the landlord 
may be ſo much diminiſhed ;- and by different duties upon the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniencies of life, that diminiſhed revenue may be 
rendered of ſo little real value, that he may find himſelf altogether 

unable to make or maintain thoſe expenſive improvements. When 

the landlord, however, ceaſes to do his part, it is altogether impoſ- 
ſible that the tenant ſhould continue to do his. As the diſtreſs -of 
the landlord increaſes, the agriculture of the country muſt neceſſarily 


5 decline. | f 1 £3: | | . 


WHEN by different taxes upon the neceſſaries and conveniencies 

of life, the owners and employers of capital ſtock find, that what- 

| ever revenue they derive from it, will not, in a particular country, 
th - purchaſe the ſame quantity of thoſe neceſſaries and conveniencies, 
which an equal revenue would in almoſt any other; they will be 
diſpoſed to remove to ſome other. And when, in order to raiſe thoſe 
taxes, 
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| taxes, all or the greater part of merchants and aces, that © 1 5 A Pe 
is, all or the greater part of the. employers of great capitals, come * 
to be continually expoſed to the mortifying and vexatious viſits of 
the tax - gatherers; this diſpoſition to remove will ſoon he changed 
into an actual removal. The induſtry of the country will neceſſarily 
fall with the removal of the capital which ſupported it, and the ruin 

of trade and manufactures will follow the declenſion of agriculture. 


To transfer from the owners of thoſe two great ſources of reve- 
nue, land and capital ſtock, from the perſons immediately intereſted 
in the good condition of every particular portion of land, and in the 

good management of every particular portion of capital ſtock, to ano- * 
ther ſet of perſons (the creditors of the public, who have no ſuch 
particular intereſt) the greater part of the revenue ariſing from either, 
muſt, in the long-run, occaſion both the neglect of land, and the 
waſte or removal of capital ſtock, A creditor of the public has no 

doubt a general-intereſt in the proſperity of the agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce. of the country; and conſequently in the © 
good condition of its lands, and in the good management of its ca- 

pital ſtock. Should there be any general failure or declenſion in any 
of theſe things, the produce of the different taxes might no longer 
be ſufficient to pay him the annuity or intereſt which is due to him. 
But a creditor of the public, conſidered merely as ſuch, has no in- 
tereſt in the good condition of any particular portion of land, or in 
the good management of any particular portion of capital ſtocx. As 
a creditor of the public he has no knowledge of any ſuch particular 
Portion. He has no inſpection of it. He can have no care about 
it. Its ruin may in ſome caſes be unknown to him, and cannot di- 
_ realy affect him. | 


Tre FR 95 2 funding has gradually enfeebled every ſtate 
b Which has ak it. The Italian republics ſeem to have begun it. . 
es | O „  _ Genoa | 
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| Genoa and Venice, the only two remaining which can pretend to 


an independent exiſtence, have both been enfeebled by it. Spain 


ſeems to have learned the practice from the Italian republics, and 
(its taxes being probably leſs judicious than theirs) it has, in pro- 


portion to its natural ſtrength, been ſtill more enfeebled. The 
debts of Spain are of very old ſtanding. It was deeply in debt be- 
fore the end of the ſixteenth century, about a hundred years 
before England owed a ſhilling. France, notwithſtanding all its 


natural reſources, languiſhes under an oppreſſive load of the ſame 


kind. The republic of the United Provinces is as much enfeebled 


by its debts as either Genoa or Venice. Is it likely that in Great 


Britain alone a practice, which has brought either weakneſs or de- 
ſolation into every other country, ſhould prove altogether inno- 


cent? 


Tux ſyſtem of taxation eſtabliſhed in thoſe different countries, 


= it may be ſaid, is inferior to- that of England. I believe it is fo. 


But it ought to be remembered, that when the wiſeſt government 
has exhauſted all the proper ſubjects of taxation, it muſt, in caſes 
of urgent neceſſity, have recourſe to improper ones. The wiſe 


republic of Holland has upon ſome occaſions been obliged to have 


recourſe to taxes as inconvenient as the greater part of thoſe of 


Spain. Another war begun before any conſiderable liberation of 
the public revenue had been brought about, and growing in its 


progreſs as expenſive as the laſt war, may, from irreſiſtible neceſſity, 


render the Britiſh ſyſtem of taxation as oppreſſive as that of Hol- 


land, or even as that of Spain. To the honour of our preſent 
ſyſtem of taxation, indeed, it has hitherto given ſo little embar- 
raſſment to induſtry, that, during the courſe even of the moſt ex- 


penſive wars, the frugality and good conduct of individuals ſeems to 


have been able, by ſaving and accumulation, to repair all the 
breaches which the waſte and' extravagance of government had 
AUS a made 


— 
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made in the general capital of the ſociety. At the concluſion of C 1 3 r. 
the late war, the moſt expenſive that Great Britain ever waged, — 
her agriculture was as flouriſhing, her manufacturers as numerous 
and as fully employed, and her commerce as extenſive, as they had 
ever been before. The capital, therefore, which ſupported all 
thoſe different branches of induſtry, muſt have been equal to what 
it had ever been before. Since the peace, agriculture has been ſtill 
further improved, the rents of houſes have riſen in every town and 
village of the country, a proof of the increaſing wealth and reve- 
nue of the people; and the annual amount of the greater part of 
the old taxes, of the principal branches of che exciſe and cuſtoms 
in particular, has been continually increaſing, an equally clear . 
proof of an increaſing conſumption, and conſequently of an in- 
creaſing produce, which could alone ſupport that conſumption, 

Great Britain ſeems to ſupport with eaſe, a burden which, half a 
century ago, nobody believedgher- capable of ſupporting. Let us 
not, however, upon this account raſhly conclude that ſhe is capable 
of ſupporting. any burden; nor even be too confident that the * 
could ſupport, without great diſtreſs, a burden a little greater than 
what has already been laid upon her. 


Vn EN national debts have once been accumulated to a certain 
degree, there is ſcarce, I believe, a fingle- inſtance of their having 
been fairly and completely paid. The liberation of the public 
revenue, if it has ever been brought about at all, has always been 
brought about by a bankruptcy ; ſometimes by an avowed one, 
but always by a real one, though frequently * a Sed 0 
nn 


Tax raiffg of the denomination of the coin has been the moſt 
uſual expedient by which a real public bankruptcy has been diſ- 
guiſed under the appearance of a pretended payment. If a ſixpence, 
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for example, fhould either by ac of parliament or royal procla- 
uta be raiſed to the denomination of a ſhilling, and twenty fix- 


pences to that of 'a pound ſterling; the perſon who under the old 
denomination had borrowed twenty ſhillings, or near four ounces 


of ſilver, would, under the new, pay with twenty ſixpences, or 


with ſomething leſs than two ounces. A national debt of about a 


hundred and twenty-eight millions, nearly the capital of the 


funded and unfunded debt of Great Britain, might in this manner 


be paid with about ſixty- four millions of our preſent money. It 
would indeed be a pretended payment only, and the creditors of - 


the public would really be defrauded of ten ſhillings in the pound 


of what was due to them. "The calamity too would extend much 


ve further. than to the creditors of the public, and thoſe of every 


private perſon would ſuffer a proportionable loſs; and this without 
any advantage, but in moſt caſes with a great additional loſs, to 
the creditors of the public, If the creditors of the public indeed 
were generally much in debt to other people, they might in ſome 
meaſure compenſate their loſs by paying their creditots in the fame 
coin in which the public, had. paid them. Burt in moſt countries 
the creditors of - the public are, the greater part of them, wealthy 
people, who ſtand more in the relation of creditors than in that 
of debtors towards the reſt of their fellow- citizens. A pretended 
payment of this kind, therefore, inſtead of alleviating, agg ravates 
in moſt eaſes the loſs of the creditors of the public; and with- 
out any advantage to the public, extends the calamity to a great 
number of other innocent people. It occaſions a general and 


moſt Pernicious ſubverſion of the fortunes of Private people; ; 
enriching in moſt caſes the idle and profuſe debtor at the expence 


of the induſtrious and frugal creditor, and tranſporting a great 


part of the national capital, From the hands , which were 


kely to 
difſipdte and deſtroy. it. When i it dome neceſſary for a ſlate to 


to increaſe and improve it, to thoſe which are likely to 


3 | 55 declare 
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declare itſelf bankrupt, i in the fame manner as when it TORO Cc m P, 


ruptcy is always the meaſure which is both leaſt diſhonourable to 
the debtor, and leaſt hurtful to the creditor. The hogour of a 
ſtate is ſurely very poorly provided for, when, in order to cover the 
diſgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has recourſe to a juggling trick of 
| this kind, ſo eaſily ſeen through, and at the ſame time ſo extremely 
pernicious. 3 ant EP 


* 


AL MOST all fates, however, antient as well as modern, when 
; reduced to this neceſſity, have, upon ſome occaſions, played this very 
juggling trick. The Romans, at the end of the firſt Punic war, 
reduced the As, the coin or denomination by which they computed 
the value of all their other coins, from containing twelve ounces of 
copper to contain only two. ounces ; that is, my raiſed two ounces 
of copper to a denomination which had always before expreſſed the 
value of twelve qunces. The republic was, in this manner, enabled 
to pay the great debts which it had contracted with the ſixth part 
of what it really owed. So ſudden and fo great a bankruptcy, we 
ſhould in the preſent times be apt to imagine, muſt have occa= 
ſioned a very violent popular clamour. It does not appear to have 
occaſioned any. The law which enacted it was, like all other laws 
relating to the coin, introduced and carried through the aſſembly 
of the people by a tribune, and was probably a very popular law. 
In Rome, as in all the other antient republics, the poor people 
were conſtantly in debt to the rich and the great, who, in order to 
| ſecure their votes at the annual elections, uſed to lend them money 
at exorbitant intereſt, which, being never paid, ſoon accumulated 
into a ſum too great either for. the debtor to pay, or for any body 
elſe to pay for him. The debtor, for fear of a very ſevere execu- 
tion, was obliged, without any further .gratuity, to vote for the 
candidate whom the creditor recommended. In ſpite of alt the 
laws 


* 


necefſary for an individual to do ſo, a fair, open, and avowed bank- — 
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| * as K laws againſt bribery and corruption, the bounty of the candidates, 
1 | — together with the occaſional diſtributions of corn, which were 
ordered by the ſenate, were the principal funds from which, during 
the later times of. the Roman republic, the poorer citizens 00 
their ſubſiſtence. To deliver themſelves from this ſubjection to 
their creditors, the poorer citizens were continually calling out 
either for an entire abolition of debts, or for what they called New 
| Tables ; that is, for a law which ſhould entitle them to a complete 
8 acquittance, upon paying only a certain proportion of their aceu- 
mulated debts. The law which reduced the coin of all denomina- 
tions to a ſixth part of its former value, as it enabled them to pay 
their debts with a ſixth part of what they really owed, was equiva- 
lent to the moſt advantageous new tables. In order to ſatisfy the 
people, the rich and the great were, upon ſeveral . different occa- 
ſions, obliged to conſent. to laws both for aboliſhing debts, and 
for introducing new tables; and they probably were induced to con- 
3 | ſent to this law, partly for the ſame reaſon, and partly that by libe- - 
rating the public revenue, they might reſtore vigour. to that govern- 
ment of which they themſelves had the principal direQtion. An 
operation of this kind would at once reduce a debt of a hundred 
and twenty-eight millions to twenty- one millions three hundred 
and thirty-three thouſand three hundred and thirty-three pounds 
ſix ſhillings and eight-pence, In the courſe of the ſecond 
Punic war the As was ſtill further reduced, firſt, from two ounces 
of copper to one ounce ; and afterwards from one ounce to half 
an ounce ; that is, to the twenty-fourth part of its original value. 
By combining the three Roman operations into one, a debt of a 
hundred and twenty-eight millions of our preſent money, might in 
this manner be reduced all at once to a debt of five millions three 
hundred and thirty-three thouſand three hundred and thirty-three 
| pounds ſix ſhillings and eight-pence. Even the enormous debt of 
Great Britain might in this manner ſoon be paid. 


' By 
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By means of ſuch expedients the coin of, I believe, all nations © ; "ab 
has been gradually reduced more 'and more- below its original value, 1 
and the ſame nominal ſum has been gradually brought to contain a 


ſmaller and a ſmaller quantity of ſilver. 


' 


o \ 


NaArioxs have ſometimes, for the ſame purpoſe, adulterated the 
ſtandard of their coin; that is, have mixed a greater quantity of 
alloy in it. If in the pound weight of our ſilver coin, for exam- 
ple, inſtead of. eighteen penny weight, according to the preſent 
ſtandard, there was mixed eight ounces of alloy; a pound ſterling, 
or twenty ſhillings of ſuch coin, would be worth little more than 
ſix ſhillings and eight-pence of our preſent money. The quantity 
of ſilver contained in fix ſhillings and eight-pence | of our preſent 
money, would thus be raiſed very nearly to the denomination of a 
pound ſterling. The adulteration of the ſtandard has exactly the 
ſame effect with what the French call an augmentation, or a direct 
raiſing of the denomination of the coin. 


AN augmentation, or a direct raiſing of the denomination of the 
coin, always is, and from its nature muſt be, an open and avowed 
operation. By means of it pieces of a ſmaller weight and bulk are 
called by the ſame name which had before been given to pieces of 
a greater weight and bulk. The adulteration of the ſtandard, on 
the contrary) has generally been a concealed operation. By means 
of it pieces were iſſued from the mint of the ſame denominations, 
and, as nearly as could be contrived, of the ſame weight, bulk, 
and appearance, with pieces which had been current before of much 
greater value. When king John of France“, in order to pay his 
debts, adulterated his coin, all the officers of his mint were ſworn 
to ſecreſy. Both operations are unjuſt. But a ſimple augmenta- 
tion is an injuſtice of open violence; whereas an adulteration is an 
injuſtice of treacherous fraud, This latter operation, therefore, as 


* See Du Cange Gloſſary, voce Moneta; the Benedictine edition. : 
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ſoon as it has been diſcovered, and it could never be concealed very 


long, has always excited much greater indignation than the former, 


The coin after any © conſiderable augmentation bas very ſeldom 


been brought back to its former weight; but after the greateſt. 
adulterations it has almoſt always been brought back to its former 
fineneſs. It has ſcarce ever happened that' the fury and n 
of the People could otherwiſe be n, tax 


IN the end of the reign of Henry VIII. and in the ee of 
that of Edward VI. the Engliſh coin was not only raiſed in its 
denomination, but adulterated in its ſtandard- The like' frauds 
were practiſed in Scotland during the minority of James VI. They 


bande occaſionally deen nme! in moſt other countries. 


Tn ar the publie revenue of Great Britain can never be com- 


pletely liberated, or even that any conſiderable progreſs can ever be 


made towards that liberation, while the ſurplus of that revenue, 
or what is over and above defraying the annual expence of the 
peace eſtabliſhment, is ſo very ſmall, it ſeems altogether in vain to 
expect. That liberation, it is evident, can never be brought about 
without either fome very conſiderable augmentation of the public 
revenue, or ſome equally conſiderable reduction of the public 


expence. 


+ 


A MORE equal land-tax, a more equal tax upon the rent of 
houſes, and ſuch alterations in the preſent ſyſtem of cuſtoms and 
exciſe as thoſe which have been mentioned in the foregoing chapter, 
might, perhaps, without increaſing the burden of the greater part 
of the people, but. only diſtributing the weight of it more equally 
upon the whole, produce a conſiderable augmentation of revenue. 
The moſt ſanguine projector, however, could ſcarce flatter himſelf 
that any augmentation of this kind would be ſuch as could give 
any reaſonable hopes, either of Joey the public revenue alto- 
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gether, or even of making ſuch progreſs winds that liberation: in C H A p. 
time of peace, as either to prevent or to compenſate "we further — 


munen of the public debt in the next war. 


Br extending the Britiſh ſyſtem of taxation to all the different 
provinces of the empire inhabited by people of either Britiſh or Eu- 
ropean extraction, a much greater augmentation of revenue might 


be expected. This, however, could ſcarce, perhaps, be done, conſiſt- 


ently with the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, without admit- 
ting into the Britiſh parliament, or if you will into the ſtates-gene- 
ral of the Britiſh Empire, a fair and equal repreſentation of all 
thoſe different provinces, that of each province bearing: the ſame 
proportion to the produce of its taxes, as the repreſentation of 
Great Britain might bear to the produce of the taxes levied upon 
Great Britain, The private intereſt of many powerful individuals 
the confirmed prejudices of great bodies of people ſeem, indeed, at 


preſent, to oppole to ſo great a change ſuch obſtacles as it may be 


very difficult, perhaps altogether impoſlible, to ſurmount. With- 
out, however, pretending. to determine whether ſuch a union be 
practicable or impraQicable, it may not, perhaps, be improper, in 
a ſpeculative work of this kind, to conſider how far the Britiſh 
ſyſtem of taxation might be applicable to all the different provinces 
of the empire; what revenue might be expected from it if fo 
applied, and in what manner a general union of this kind might be 
likely to affect the happineſs and proſperity of the different province 
comprehended within it. Such a ſpeculation can at worſt be re- 


garded but as anew Utopia, leſs amuſing certainly, but not more uſe- 


leſs and chimerical than the old one. 


THE land-tax, the ſtamp duties, and the different duties of 
cuſtoms and exciſe, conſtitute the four principal branches of the 
Britiſm taxes. 
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IanL And is certainly as "able, and our American and- Welt. 
| Indian plantations more able to pay a land- tax than Great Bri- 
tain. Where the landlord is ſubject neither to tithe nor poors 
rate, he muſt certainly be more able to pay ſuch a tax, than where 
he is ſubject to both thoſe other burdens. The tithe, where there 
is no modus, and where it is levied in kind, diminiſhes more what 
would otherwiſe be the rent of the landlord, than a land- tax which 
really amounted to five ſhillings in the pound. Such a tithe will 
be found in moſt caſes to amount to more than a fourth part of the 
real rent of the land, or of what remains after replacing com- 
| pleatly the capital of the farmer, together with his reaſonable pro- 
fit. If all moduſes and all impropriations were taken away, the - 
complete church tithe of Great Britain and Ireland could not well 
be eftimated at leſs than fix or ſeven millions. If there was no 
tithe either i in Great Britain or Ireland, the landlords could afford 
to pay fix or ſeven millions additional land-tax, without being 
more burdened than a very great part of them are at preſent. 
America pays no tithe, and could therefore very well afford to pay a 
land-tax. The lands in America and the Weſt Indies, indeed, are 
in general not tenanted nor leaſed out to farmers. They could not . 
therefore be aſſeſſed according to any rent-roll. But neither were 
the lands of Great Britain, in the 4th of William and Mary, aſſeſſed 
according to any rent- roll, but according to a very looſe and inac- 


curate eſtimation. The lands in America might be aſſeſſed either | 


in the ſame manner or according to an equitable valuation in con- 
. ſequence of an accurate ſurvey, like that which was lately made 
in the Milaneſe, and in the dominions of Auſtria, Prufila, and Sar- 
dinia. 


STAMP-DUTIES, it is evident, might be levied without any 
variation in all countries where the forms of law proceſs, and the 


| | deeds by which property both real and perſonal is ner are 
the ſame or nearly the ſame, 


Tax | 
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Taz extenſion of the euſtorn-houſe laws of Great Britain to C * F. 
Ireland and the plantations, Provided it was accompanied, as in — 
juſtice it ought to be, with an extenſion of the freedom of trade, 
would be in the higheſt degree advantageous to both. All the 
invidious reſtraints which at preſent oppreſs the trade of Ireland» 
the diſtinction between the enumerated and non-enumerated com- 
modities of America, 'would be entirely at an end. The countries 
north of Cape Finiſterre would be as-open to every part of the pro- 
duce of America, as thoſe ſouth of that Cape are to ſome parts of 
that produce at preſent. - The trade between all the different parts 
of the Britiſh empire would, in conſequence of this uniformity in _ 
the cuſtom-houſe laws, be as free as the coaſting trade of Great 
Britain is at preſent.” The Britiſh empire would thus afford within 
itſelf an immenſe internal market for every part of the produce of 
all its different provinces. So great an extenſion of market would 
ſoon compenlate both to Ireland and. the plantations, all that they 
could ſuffer from the increaſe of the 2 of cuſtoms. 


THe exciſe is the only part of the Britiſh ſyſtem of tixation; 
which would require to be varied in any reſpe& according as it 
was applied to the different provinces of the empire. It might be 
applied to Ireland without any variation; the produce and conſump- 
tion of that kingdom being exactly of the ſame nature with thoſe 
of Great Britain. In its application to America and the Weſt 
Indies, of which the produce and conſumption are ſo very different 
from thoſe of Great Britain, - ſome modification might be neceſſary, f 
in the ſame manner as in its application to the eyder and beer 
counties of England. | 


A FERMENTED liquor, for example, which is called beer, but 
which, as it is made of melaſſes, bears very little reſemblance to 
our beer, makes a conſiderable part of the common drink of the 
people in America. This liquor, as it can be kept only for a few 

f p | dayss 
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BOOK days, cannot, like our beer, be prepared and ſtored up for ſale in 
v. 
great breweries; but every private family muſt brew it for their 


own uſe, in the ſame manner as they cook their victuals. But to 


ſubject every private family to the odious viſits and examination 
of the tax-gatherers, in the ſame manner as we ſubje& the 


| keepers of alehouſes and the brewers for public ſale, would be 


altogether inconſiſtent with liberty. If for the fake of equality it 


was thought neceſſary to lay a tax upon this liquor, it might be 


taxed by taxing the material of which it is made, either at the 
place of manufacture, or, if the circumſtances of the trade ren- 
dered ſuch an exciſe improper, by laying a duty upon its importa- 


tion into the colony in which it was to be conſumed. Beſides the 


duty of one penny a gallon impoſed by the Britiſh parliament 
upon the importation of melaſſes into America; there is a provincial 
tax of this kind upon their importation into Maſſachuſets Bay, in 
ſhips belonging to any other colony, of eight-pence the hogſhead ; 
and another upon their importation, from the northern colonies, 


into South Carolina, of five-pence the gallon. Or if neither of theſe 


methods was found convenient, each family might compound for 


its conſumption of this liquor, either according to the number of 


perſons of which it conſiſted, in the ſame manner as private families 
compound for the malt-tax in England; or according to the 


different ages and ſexes of thoſe perſons, in the ſame manner as 


ſeveral different taxes are levied in Holland; or nearly as Sir 
Matthew Decker propoſes that all taxes upon conſumable com- 


modities ſhould be levied in England. This mode of taxation, it 


has already been obſerved, when applied to objects of a ſpeedy 
conſumption, is not a very convenient one. It might be adopted, 


however, in caſes where no better could be done. 


SUGAR, rum, and tobacco, are commodities which are no 
where neceſſaries of life, which are become objects of almoſt uni- 
verſal conſumption, and which are therefore extremely proper ſub- 


jects 
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jects of taxation. If a union with the colonies was to take place, © 1 P. 
thoſe commodities might be taxed either before they go out of 
the hands of the manufacturer or grower; or if this mode of taxa- 

tion did not ſuit the circumſtances of thoſe perſons, they might be 

depoſited in public warehouſes both at the place of manufacture, 

and at all the different ports of the empire to which they might 
afterwards be tranſported, to remain there, under the joint cuſtody 

of the. owner and the revenue officer, till ſuch time as they ſhould 

be delivered out either to the conſumer, to the merchant retailer 

for home-conſumption, or to the merchant exporter, the tax not to 

be advanced till ſuch delivery. When delivered out for exporta- 

tion, to go duty free; upon proper ſecurity being given that 

they ſhould really be exported out of the empire. Theſe are per- 

haps the principal commodities with regard to which a union with 


the colonies might require ſome conſiderable change in the preſent 5 
fyſtem of Britiſh taxation. | FE | 


War might be the amount of the revenue which this ſyſtem 
of taxation extended to all the different provinces of the empire 
might produce, it muſt, no doubt, be altogether impoſſible to þ 
aſcertain with tolerable exactneſs. By means of this ſyſtem there is 
annually levied in Great Britain, upon leſs than eight millions of 
people, more than ten millions of revenue. Ireland contains more 
than two millions of people, and according to the accounts laid 
before the congreſs, the twelve aſſociated provinces of America 
contain more than three. Thoſe accounts, however, may have 
been exaggerated, in order, perhaps, either. to encourage their own 
people, or to intimidate thoſe” of this country, and we ſhall 
ſuppoſe therefore that our North American and Weſt Indian co- 
lonies taken together contain no more than three millions; or 
that the whole Britiſh empire, in Europe and America, contains 
no more than thirteen millions of inhabitants. If upon leſs than 
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B 25 O K eight millions of inhabitants this dem of taxation raiſes a re- 
| — venue of more than ten millions ſterling; it ought upon thirteen 
millions of inhabitants to raiſe a revenue of more than ſixteen 
millions two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. From 
this revenue, ſuppoſing that this ſyſtem could . produce it, muſt 
be deducted, the revenue uſually raiſed in Ireland and the. plantar 
tions for defraying the expence of their reſpective civil govern- 
ments. The expence of the civil and military eſtabliſhment of 
Ireland, together with the intereſt of the public debt, amounts, 
at a medium of the two years which ended March, 1775, to 
ſomething leſs than ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds a 
year. By a very exact account of the revenue of the principal 
. colonies of America and the Weſt Indies, it amounted, before the 
commencement of the preſent diſturbances, to a hundred and forty- 
one thouſand eight hundred pounds, In this account, however, 
the revenue of Maryland, of North Carolina, and of all our late 
acquiſitions both upon the continent and in the iſlands, is omitted, 
which may perhaps make a difference of thirty or forty thouſand 
pounds. For the ſake of even numbers therefore, let us ſuppoſe 
that the revenue neceſſary for ſupporting the civil government of 
Ireland, and the plantations, may amount to a million. There 
would remain conſequently a revenue of fifteen millions two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds, to be applied towards defraying 
the general expence of the empire, and towards paying the public 
debt. But if from the preſent revenue of Great Britain a mil- 
4 lion could in peaceable times be ſpared towards the payment of - 
8 that debt, ſix millions two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds | 
* . could very well be ſpared from this improved revenue. This great 
FR ſinking fund too might be augmented every year by the intereſt of 
TEE the debt which had been diſcharged the year before, and might in 
this manner increaſe ſo very rapidly, as to be ſufficient in a few 
= 1 years to diſcharge the whole debt, and thus to reſtore compleatly 
1 the at preſent debilitated and languiſhing vigour of the empire. 


In 
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In e HTN he people might be relieved from ſome of me mon © DAP. 
bürdenſome taxes; from thofe which ate ithpoſed either upon the — 
neceſſaries of Hife, or upon the materials of manufacture. The la- 
V6nring poor would thus be enabled to live better, to work cheaper, 
and to fend Weir gobds cheaper to market. The cheapneſs of their 
gods Would iftietenſe the demand för them, and conſequently 
for the labouf of' thoſe who produced them. This increaſe in 
the demand for labour; would both increaſe the numbers and im- 
prove the circumſtances of the labouring poor. Their conſumptioh 
"would ineresfe, and together with it the revenue ariſing from all 
"thoſe articles of cheir oonſfumption a which the taxes 1 be 
8 allowed to remain. 


_ „Tus revenue . . this ſyſtem. of 1 however, 
* not immediately increaſe in proportion to the number of 
people who were ſubjected to it. Great indulgence would for ſome 

time be due to thoſe provinces of the empire which were thus ſub- 

. +zeQed to burthens to which they had not before been accuſtomed, 
band even when the ſame taxes came to be levied every where as 
dexactly as poſlible, hey would not every where produce a revenue 
proportioned to the numbers of the people. In a poor country 
the conſumption of the principal commodities ſubject to the duties 
_ - of cuſtoms and exciſe; is very ſmall; and in a thinly inhabited 
country. the opportunities of ſmuggling. are very great. The con- 

/ ſumption, of malt liquors among” the inferior ranks of people in 

Scotland is very ſmall, and the exciſe upon malt, beer, and ale, 

produces leſs there than in England in proportion to the numbers 
of the people and the rate of the duties, which upon malt is dif- 
ferent on account of à ſuppoſed difference of quality. In theſe 
particular branches of the exciſe, there is not, I apprehend, much 
more ſmuggling in the one country than in the other. The duties 

x 3 the diſtillery; and the greater part of che Huties of . 
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in proportion to the numbers of people in the reſpective countries, 


Ae produce leſs in Scotland than in England, not only on account 


* 


facility of ſmuggling nearly the ſame. In America and the Weſt 
Indies the White people even of the loweſt rank are in much better 
circumſtances than thoſe of the ſame rank in England, and /their 
conſumption of all the luxuries in which they uſually indulge 


of the ſmaller conſumption of the taxed commodities, but of the 
much greater facility of ſmuggling.. In Ireland, the inferior ranks 


of people are till poorer than in Scotland, and many parts of the 
country are almoſt as thinly inhabited. In Ireland, therefore, the 
conſumption of the taxed commodities might, in, proportion to 
the number of the people, be ſtill leſs" than in Scotland, and the 


themſelves is probably much greater. The blacks, indeed, who 


make the greater part of the inhabitants both of the ſbuthern 
colonies upon the continent and of the Weſt Indian iſlande as they 
are in a ſtate of ſlavery, are, no doubt, in a worſe: condition than 
the pooreſt people either in Scotland or kreland. We muſt not, 
however, upon that account, imagine that they are worſe fed, or 


that their conſumption! of articles which might be ſubjected to 


moderate duties, is leſs than that even of the lower ranks of people 


in England. In order that they may work well, it is the intereſt 
of their maſter that they ſhould be fed well and kept in good 


heart, in the ſame manner as it is his intereſt that his working 


cattle fhould be ſo. The blacks accordingly have almoſt every 


where their allowance of rum and of melaſſes or ſpruce beer, in 


the ſame manner as the white ſervants; and this allowance would 
not probably be withdrawn, though thoſe articles ſhould be ſub- 
jected to moderate duties. The conſumption of the taxed commodi- | 
ties, therefore, in proportion to- the number of inhabitants, would 


A be as great in America and the Weſt Indies as in any 
part of the Britiſh empire. The opportunities of ſmuggling, 
indeed, would be much greater; America, in propor uon to the 


8 
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extent of the country, being much more thinly inhabited than either © Hf 
Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, however, which is at preſent ww 
raiſed by the different duties upon malt and malt liquors, was to Be. 
levied by a fingle duty upon malt, the opportunity of ſmuggling in 
the moſt important branch of the exciſe would be almoſt entirely 
taken away: And if the duties of cuſtoms, inſtead of being impoſed 
upon almoſt all the different articles of im portation, were confined 
to a few of the moſt general uſe and conſumption, and if the levy- 
img of thoſe duties was ſubjected to the exciſe laws, the opportunity 6 
of ſmuggling, though not ſo entirely taken away, would be very 
much diminiſhed, In conſequence of thoſe two, apparently, very - 2 
ſimple and eafy alterations, the duties of cuſtoms and exciſe might 
probably produce a revenue as great in proportion to the conſump- 
tion of the moſt thinly inhabited province as they do at preſent in 
neee to chat of 11 moſt populous, 3555 


Tux Amerieans, it has been ſaid, indeed, have no gold or ftver 
money; the interior commerce of the country being carried on by a 
paper cutrenęy, and the gold and filver which occaſionally come 
among them being all ſent to Great Britain in return for the com» 

modities which they receive from us. But without gold and filver, 

it is added, there is no poſſibility of paying taxes. We already get 
all the gold and ſilver which they have. How is it poſſible to draw 

np eee ork l s 


Tur er Wie of gold ad ſilver money in America is not 
the effe& of the. poverty of that country, or of the. inability of the 
people there to purchaſe thoſe metals. In a country where the wages 
of labour are ſo, much higher, and the price of proviſions ſo much 
lower than in England, the. greater part of the people muſt ſurely 
have wherewithal to purchaſe a greater quantity, if it was either 
neceſſary or convenient for them to do ſo. The ſcarcity of 
$8 4E2 | thoſe 
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POOK thoſe. metals, thexefore, ed d an : 
wee. | 


11 is for tranſaing iiber domeſtic or Lupin bulines, tha gol 
and ſilver money is either e or dance. 


Tux domeſtic buſincl of every. country, it has bern mewu i in 
the ſecond book. of this inquiry, may, at leaſt in peaceable times, be 
tranſacted by, means of a paper currency, with nearly the ſame degree 
of conveniency as by gold and ſilver money. It is convenient for 
the Americans, Who could always employ with profit in the improyer 
ment of their lands a greater ſigck than they, can caſily get, to ſave; | 
as much as poſlible.the expence of ſo coſlly an inſtrument of comer 
Merce as. gold and ſilxer, and rather to employ that part of their. ſur- 
plus produce which would be neceſſary tor purchaſing thoſe metals, 


in purchaſing the inſtruments of trade, the materials. of clothing, 
ſeveral parts, of houſbold furniture, and-the iran-work neceſſary for 
building and extending their, ſettlements. and plantations, in, puny = 
chaſiog, not dead ſtock, hut active and product ve ſtock . Lhe colony 
governments find it for their intereſt to ſupply the people with ſuch a 
quantity of paper - money as is fully ſufficient and generally more 
than ſufficient for tranſacting their domeſtic buſineſs. Some of thoſe 
governments, that of Pennſylvania particularly, derive a revenue 
from lending this paper- money to their ſubjects at an intereſt of ſo 
much per cent. Others, like that of Maſſachuſett's Bay, advance 
upon extraordinary emergencies a paper - money of this kind for 
defraying the public expence, and afterwards, when it ſuits the 
conveniency of the colony, redeem it at the depreciated value to 
which it gradually falls. In 1747 that colony paid, in this man- 
ner, Us. greater hart of its . dgbts, with * tenth hart we 
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the * for which ies bills had been granted. 11 ſuits the con- 


yeniency, o of the planters to ſave the « expence of employing gold and 
ae honey in their domeſtic tranfaQions; andd it ſuits the conve- 
niency « of the eolony ane to ſupply them with 4 medium, 
which, "though attended with fome very conſiderable diſsdvatitages, 
; enables them to ſave that « expence. The redundancy of paper mo- 


ney, neceſſarily baniſheg gold and. ſilver From the domeſtic tranſac- 


100 


| fony of the colonies, or the fam e reaſon t at It has baniſhed thoſe 


metals from the greater part ok the. domeſtic tranſaQtions 1 in Scot- 
land; and i in both countries it is vot the poverty, but the enter- 
prifi ing and projeing ſpirit of the people, their deſire of employ- 
ing all the ſtock Wich they can get as, active and productive ſock, 
which has occalloned this öde of paper money. 


1 * | NA. WO + 220215901 316 4 11 10118 eco Fi 4 


Ix the exterior commerce which the different colonies carry om 


with Great Britain, gold and ſilyer are more or leſs employed, 
exaQly 1 in proportion as they are more or leſs neceſſary. Where 
BY „metals are not eee ſeldom We Wherz they a are 


neceſſary, they are generally fo und. 


In the commerce between Great Britain and the tobacco colo- 
nies, the Britiſh goods are generally advanced to the coloniſts at a 
pretty long credit, and ate afterwards- -paid for in to, rated at 
2 certain hee. It is more gonvenient for the coloniſts to pay in 


tohacco than in gold and Glyer. * would be more convenient for 


any merchant to y for the goods 1 which his correſpondents had 
ſold o him in ſome other fort of goods "Which he might happen to: 
deal in, than in money. Such 3 a merchant would have no occaſion 
to keep any part of his ſtock by him unemployed, and in ready 
monęy. for anſwering occaſional. demands. He coyld have, at all 


times, a larger quantity o of goods in his ſhop or warehouſe, and he | 


could feal to a greater « extent, But i ſeldom bappens to be con- 


. venient 


— 
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B 00. 1 venient for all the correſpondents of a merchant to recei 
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Li 
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ve payment 


for the goods which they fell to him, in goods © of ſome other kind | 


irrer a {ft 7 


which he 1 to deal i in. Nuk Britiſh merchants ho, trad e to 
t of correſpond- 


good Sh they eh to 17 colonies in tobacco than in. gold and 
ſilver. They expect to! n make a a profit by y the fale of the tobacco. They 
could make none by that of the gold and filver.” Gold and filyer, 
therefore, very ſeldom 7 appear in the commerce between Great Bis 
tain and the tobacco colonies, Maryland and Virginia have as little 
occaſion for thoſe metals in their foreign as in their domeſtic com- 
merce. They are ſaid, accordingly, to have leſs gold and filver money 
than any other colonies in America. They are reckoned, however, 


as thriving, and conſequently as rich as Any of their neighbours. . Eil 


en 


I the northern colonies, Penfylvania, New York, New Jerſey, 


the four governments of New England, &c. the value of their own 


produce which they export to Great Britain is not equal to that of 
the manufactures which they import for their own uſe, and for that 


of ſome of the other colonies to which they are the carri ers. A ta 
lance, therefore, muſt b be paid to the mother country in gold Ml 


II 


filver, and this balance- they, generally find, 


bs ir "1{101 VIISK. 
In the ſugar colonies the valag of the produce annually exported 
to Great Britain i is much greater , than that of all the goods impor'sd 


| from thence. | Tf the ſugar and rum annually ſent to the .mother 


Pens, that many of the principa al proprietord. of the ſugar 708 


if} C0} 48); 


country were paid for in thoſe colonies, Great Britain would, be 


7111 #4 


obliged to ſend. out every year a very large balance in money, and 


the trade to the Welt Indies would, by a certain ſpecies of politi- 
cians, be conſidered as extremely diſadvanta eous. But it ſo hap- 


em in 


tions reſide in Great Britain. Their rents are "remitted to t 
| ſugar 


| 1 | 
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Lugar and 5 produce of their eſtates. The ſugar and rum wh 
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 which-the, We eis merchants purchaſe in thoſe. colonies. upon 
their own, account, are not equal in value to the goods, which they | 
annually ſell there. A balance, therefore, muſt neceſſarily. be paid to 
them j Jo gold. and flyer er, and this balance too 18 generally found. 


516 
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Tut diet and irregularity of payment from the '8iFercnr 
| colonies to Great 'Britaih, have not been at all in proportion to the 
greatneſs or ſmalloeſs of the balances which were reſpectively due 


from them. © Payments have in general been more regular from 
"the northern 4 from the tobacco colonies, though. the former 
have generally paid a pretty large balance i in money, while the lat- 


ter haye either paid no balance, or a much ſmaller one. The diff- 


culty of getting. payment from our different ſugar colonies has been | 

reater or leſs in proportion, not ſo much to the. extent of the 
Kae reſpectively due from them, as to the quantity of unculti- 
vated land which they contained ; that is, to the greater or ſmaller 
temptation which the planters have been under of over-trading, or 
"of undertaking. the ſettjement and plantation of greater quantities 
of waſte land than ſuited the extent of their capitals. The returns 
| from the great iſland of Jamaica, where there is ſtill much uncul- 
| tivated land, have, upon this account, been in general more irre- 
gular and uncertain than thofe from the fmaller iſlands of Barbadoes, 
Antigua, and St. Chriſtophers, which have for thefe many years 
deen completely cultivated, and have, upon that account, afforded 
leſs field for the ſpeculations of the planter. The new acquiſitions- 
of Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincents, and Dominica, have opened a new 
field for ſpeculations of this kind; and the returns from thoſe 
Hands have of late been as irregular and uneertain as thoſe from the 
great iſland of Jamaica. 


in 


Ir is not, therefore, the poverty of the colonies which occaſions 
in the greater part of them, the preſent ſcarcity of gold and filver 
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ä * money. Their great Almahd for üellbe umd. batte mel 
— Makes it convenient for them to Hive as tijd kad Nock' 46 
polſible; and Giſpoles them upon chat Accdünt 4 tofbiit them- 
ſelves with a cheaper, though els eottittioflibus iifte6 thts of con- 
; mere than gold and filver. They ar cheteßy enten tou 


to con- 
, vert the value of that gold and Giver Into the, inſtruments of 
| | trade, | into the materials' of cloathing, into houlhold furniture, and 
| ANints the iron work neceſſary for building and extending their r fettle= 
ments and plantations. In thoſe branches of boline neſs which cat 


not be tranſacted without | gold and filyer n money, it appears har 
they can always find the RE quantity of thole metals; and if 
they frequentiy do not find it, their failure is generally the itch, 
not of their neceſſary poverty, but of their unneeelſary and excel- 
tive enterprize. It is not uſe they are Poor that their pay enis 
are irregular and 1 15 7 but becauſe they are too eager to 
become exceffively ri ric | " Thou gb all that part t of the produce of 


the colony taxes, which! was over and above what was neceſſary for 
: defraying the expence. of their own civil, and military, eſtabliſh- 
, f ments, were to be remitted to Great. Britain i in Bold and ſilver, 
| | the colonies have abundantly wherewithal to purchaſe. the requibite 

quantity of thoſe metals. They would in this caſe be obliged, 


indeed, to exchange a part of their ſurplus produce, with which 
they now purchaſe actiye and productive ſtock, for dead ſtock. In 
tranſacting their domeſtic buſineſs they -would be obliged to employ 


a coſtly | inſtead of a cheap, inſtrument, of commerce z $ and the ex- 


4 3T*4 


the vivacity, and fs 5 of their exceſlive enterprize.: in he 3 improve- 0 
ment of land. It might not, however, be neceſſary to remit any 
„ of the American revenue in gold and filver. It might be remit- 
ted in bills drawn upon and accepted by particular merchants or 
companies in Great Britain, to whom a part of the ſurplus produce 
| | of, America had been. conſigned, who would pay into the treaſury 
=. | the American revenue in money, after having themſelyes received 
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the value of it in goods; and che whole buſineſs might 8 HA P. 


be tranſacted without S a age ounce of * or filver Ginn 
a America. f! 


IT is nod contrary - to jultiee . both ireland and Ametica 
ſhould contribute towards the diſcharge of the public debt. of 
Great. Britain, That debt has. been contracted in ſupport of 
the government eſtabliſhed by the revolution, a government to 
which the proteſtants of Ireland owe, not only the whole authority 
which they at preſent enjoy in their own. country, but every ſecu- 
rity which: they poſſeſs for their liberty, their property, and their | | 
religion; a goverrment to which ſeveral of the colonies of America 95 
owe their preſent charters; and conſequently their preſent conſtis os | : 4 
tution, and to which all the colonies of America owe the liberty, - | | 
ſeeurity, and property which they have ever fince enjoyed. 71 HRS 
public. debt has been contracted in the defence, not of Great Bri- 
tain alone, but of all the different provinces of the empire; tlie 
immenſe debt contracted in the late war in particular, and a great 
part of chat contracted in the war befote, were both ND con- 
8 88 in ene Amerzen. 5 | 


- 6 a union with "ny Britain, 2 world gain, belides the 
1 en of trade, other advantages much more important, and 0 
which would mueh more than compenſate; any increaſe of taxes that 
might accompany that union. By, the union with. England; the | 
middling and-infetior ranks: of people in Scotland gained. a com- 74 8 4 
plete deliverance from the power of an ariſtocracy which had al- | | 
ways before oppreſſed them. By an union with Great Britain the 8 | 
greater part of the people of all ranks in Ireland would gain an 5 
equally complete deliverance from 2 much more oppreſſive ariſto- 
cracy ; an ariſtocracy, not founded, like that of Scotland, in the 
natural and reſpectable diſtinctions of birth and fortune; but in 
Vor. II. | 4'Þ | the 


BOOK the moſt odious of all diſtinctions, thoſe of nie and political 
v. | 

—— prejudices ; ; diſtinctions which, more than any other, animate both 
the inſolence of the oppreſſors and the hatred and indignation of the 

oppreſſed, and which commonly render the Inhabitants of the ſame 

country more hoſtile to one another than thoſe of different coun- 

tries ever are. Without a union with Great Britain, the inhabi- 

tants of Ireland are not likely ond uy ages to ' conſider themſelves | 


as one people. Sa He 5 NE Meh on [TEL path E 


No oppramve ariftocracy has ever prevailed i in the colonies. 
Even they, however, would, f in point of happineſs and tranquility, 
gain conſiderably by a union- with Great Britain. It would, at 
leaſt, deliver them from thoſe rancorous' and virulent factions 
Which are inſeparable from ſmall democracies, and which have ſo 

frequently divided the affections of their people, and diſturbed the 

| en- of their governments, in their form ſo nearly democra- 
cal. In the caſe of a total "ſeparation from Great Britain, which, 
— prevented by a union of this kind, ſeems very likely to take 
place, thoſe factions would be ten times more virulent chan ever, 
Before the commencement of the preſent diſturbances, the cbereive 
power of the mother- country had always been able to reſtrain thoſe 
factions from breaking out into any ching worſe than groſs bru- 
tality and inſult. If that coereive Power was entirely taken away, 
they would probably ſoon break out into open violence and blood 

7 ſhed. In all great countries Which are united under one uniform 
government, the ſpirit of party commonly prevails leſs in the remote 
provinces, than in the centre of the empire. The diſtance of thoſe 
provinces from the capital, from the principal ſeat of the great 
ſcramble of faction and ambition, makes them enter 'leſs into the 
views of any of the contending parties, and renders them more 
indifferent and impartial ſpectators of the conduct of all. The 
Thick of party prevails leſs in Scotland than in England. 
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In the caſe of a union it would probably prevail leſs in Ireland. S 


than in Scotland, and the colonies would probably ſoon enjoy a 
degree of concord and unanimity at preſent unknown in any part 
of the Britiſh empire. Both Ireland and the colonies, indeed, 
would be ſubjected to heavier taxes than any which they at preſent 
pay. In conſequence, | however, of a. diligent and faithful appli- 
eation of the public revenue towards the diſcharge of the national 
debt, the greater part of thoſe taxes might not be of long conti- 
nuance, and the public revenue of Great Britain might ſoon be 


reduced to what was > neceſſary for maintaining a moderate peace | 


eſtabliſhment. 2 9008 


$4 


: Tux ds 8 of che Faſt India company, the un- 
| doubted right of the crown, that is, of the. ſtate and people of 
Great Britain, might be rendered another ſource of revenue more 
abundant, perhaps, than all thoſe already mentioned. Thoſe coun- 


tries are repreſented as more fertile, more extenſive; z and i in pro- 


portion to their extent, much richer and more populous than Great 
Britain. In order to draw a great revenue from them, it would not 
probably be neceſſary, to introduce any new. ſyſtem of taxation into 
countries Which are already ſufficiently and more than ſufficiently 

taxed. It might, perhaps, be more proper to lighten, than to aggra- 
vate, the burden of thoſe unfortunate countries, and to endeavour to 
draw a revenue from them, not by impoſing new taxes, but by pre- 
venting the . embezzlement and miſapplication o of the greater part of 
thoſe. which they already pay. 


5 it t ſhould be found impracticable for Great Britain to draw 


any conſiderable augmentation of revenue from any of the re- 


ſources above-mentioned ; the only reſource which can remain to 
her is a diminution of ber expence. In the mode of collecting, 
and in that of expending the public revenue; though in both 
| 4F2 there 
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B * O K there may be an room for improvement 3 Areat Britain feerns 
— to be at leaft as oeconomieal as any ef her neighbours.” The mi- 


litary eftabliſhment which ſhe maintains for her on defence in 
time of peace, is more moderate than that of any European ſtate 
vrhich can pretend to rival her either in wealth or in power. 
None of thoſe articles, therefore, ſeem to admit of any conſider. 
The expence of the prace eftablitho 
ment of the colonies” Was, before the commencgment of the pre- 
ſent ditturbances, very eonſiderable, and is an expence which 
may, and if no revenue ean be drawn from them, ought cer- 
tainly to be ſaved altogether. This conſtant expence in time of 
peace, though very great, is inſignificant in compariſon. with 


| what the defence of the colonies | has coſt us in time of war. 


The laſt war, which was undertaken altogether on account of 
the colonies, coſt Great Britain, it has already bean: obſoxeed 


upwards of ninety millions: The Spaniſh war of 17 59 was prin 


cipall ly undertaken on their account ; in Which, and in the French 
war that was the coriſequence-of it, Great Britain ſpent upwards of 
forty millions, 2 great part of which ought juſtly to be charged to t 
colonies. In thoſe two wars. the -colonies coſt Great Britain much. 


a more than double the ſum Which the national debt amounted to bes» 


fore the commencement of the firſt of them. Had it not been for 
thoſe wars that debt might, and probably would by this time, have 
been completely paid; and had it not been for the colonies, the former 
of thoſe wars might not, and the latter certainly would not have been 
undertaken. It was becauſe the. colonies! were fuppoſed to be pro- 
vinces of the Britiſh empire, that this expence was laid out up- 


on them. But countries which contribute neither revenue nor mili- 


tary force towards the ſupport of the empire, cannot be conſidered 
as provinces. They may perhaps be conſidered as appendages, as a 
fort of ſplendid and ſhowy equipage of the empire. 'But if the 
empire can no longer ſuppott the erpense of keeping up this equi- 


page, 
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page, it cog certainly to lay i it down; and if it cannot raiſe its re- 
venue in proportion to its expence, it ought, at leaſt, to accommo- 
date its expence to its revenue. If the colonies, notwithſtanding 
their refuſal to ſubmit to Britiſh taxes, are till to be conſidered as 


provinces of the Britiſh empire, their defence in ſome future war 


may coſt Great Britain as, great an expence as it ever has done in 

any former war. The rulers of Great Britain have, for more than a 

century paſt, amuſed the people with the imagination that they poſ- 

ſeſſed a great empire on the weſt fide of the Atlantic. This empire, 
however, has hitherto exiſted in imagination only. It has hitherto- 
been, not an empire, but the project of an empire; not a gold mine,. 
but the project of a gold mine; a project which has coſt, which con- 
tinues to coſt, and which, if purſued 1 in the ſame way as it has been 
hitherto, is likely to coſt imme pence, without being likely to- 
bring any profit; for the effects o the monopoly of the colony trade, 


it has been ſhewn, are, to the great body of the people, mere loſs in- 


realize this golden dream, in which · they have been indulging them- 


ſelves, perhaps, as well as the people; or, that they ſhould awake 


from it themſelves, and endeavour to awaken the people. If the 


project cannot be completed, it ought to be given up. If any of the 
provinces of the Britiſh empire cannot be made to contribute to- 
wards the ſupport of the whole empire, it is ſurely time that Great 
Britain ſhould free herfelf from the expence of defending thoſe pro- 
vinces in time of war, and of ſupporting any part of their civil or 
military eſtabliſhments in time of peace, and endeavour to accommo- 
date her future views and deſigns to the real mediocrity of, her cir- 
aumſtances. | 


0 


ſtead of profit. It is ſurely now time that our rulers ſhould either 
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